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D R y D E N. 



OF the gfeat p6et Whole life I am about 
to delineate, the' curiofity which his 
reputation muft excite, will require a difplay 
mete ample than can now be given • His 
contemporaries, however they reverenced hia 
genius, left his life unwritten ; and nothing 
'therefore can be known beyond what cafual 
mention and uncertain tradition have fup-«^ 
plied* 

JOHN DRYDfiN Was bortt Auguft g, 
1:631, at AldWincle near Oiindle^ the fon of 
Erafmus Dtyden of Tichnierfli ; who was 
the third fon of Sin Erafmus Dryden, Ba- 
ronet, of Canons Afliby. AH thcfe places 
are in Northamptonfhire ; but the original 
^^ A^oL. IL B ftock 
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flock of the family was in the county of 



^ b 



Huntingdon. 



He is reported by his laft biographer, Der-, 
ricfe, to have inherited from his father an 
eftate of two hundred a year, and to , have 
been* bred, as was faid, an Anabaptift. For 
either of thefe particulars no authority is 
given. ^ Such^a fortune ought to have fe- 
cured him from that poverty which feems 
always to have opprefled him ; or if he had 
wafted it, to have made him afhamed of pub-* 
lifliing.his.neceflities. But though he had 
many enemies, who undoubtedly examined 
his life with a fcratiny fufficiently malici- 
ous, I dp not remember that he is ever 
charged with wafte of his patrimony. He 
wsiS indeed fometimes reproached for his firft 
religion. I am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve thatiQerrick's intelligence was partly 
true^ aiid partly erroneous. 

Proni Weftmiriiler $chool^ where he was 
inftracfted as -one of the king's fcholars by 
Pr^ Bulby^r whom he long after continued 
to reverence, h^ was in 1650 ekded to one 
pf ' the Wgilfnipfter fcholarlbips at Cam- 
bridge. / ; 

Of 
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Of his fchool performances has appeared 
only a poeih oh the death of Lord Haflings^ 
compofed with great ambition of fuch con-> 
ceits as^ n6twithflan4ing the reformation be*- 
^uti by Waller ahd Denham, the example of 
Cd^iey ilill kept in reputation. Lord Haf-* 
tiiig^ died of tbs fmall-pox^ and his poet has 
hiade bf the pufluleS firft rofebuds^.and then 
|;eins j at laft esc'alts them into ftars | and 
%s# 



- • i. 



No doriiet heed foretell his change drew on, 
Whcffe oXTp^ might feem s^ conftellation. 

At tne univerllty he does noi appifar to 
have been eaget of poetical diftindtiori, or to 
have iavifhed Jiis early, wit either 6h iifti- 
tious fubjeds ot public occafions. He pro- 
bably confidered that l^e ^ho pttfpofed t6 b6 
«n author, ought firft to be a ftudent, » He 
obtained, whatever was the reafon^ no fellow- 
ihip in the College. Why he 'was excluded 
cannot now ,be known, and it is .vaiii to 
guefs i had he 'thought himfclf injured^ he 
knew how tp complain. InAeLifeof PIu- 
tarch he nientions his education iii the Col- 
lege ^yith gratitud^ i^ , but in a pxologu^v^t 
Oxford, he has thcfe lines : 

B 2 Oxford 
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Oxford to him a dearer name ihall be 
Than his own mother-univerfity j 
Thebes djd his rude unknowing youth engage j 
He chdofes Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the d^th of Cromweill» in 

■ '■•"-• . . 

1(658, that he became a public candidate for 
fame, by publifhing Heroic Stanzas on tba 
late Lord Prpte^or i which, compared with 
the verfes of Sprat and Waller on the fame 
occafion, were fufficient to raife great ex- 
pectations of the rifing poet^ 

When the king was- reftored,. Dryden, like 
the other p^uiegyrifts of ufurpation, changed 
his opinion, or his profeffion, and publifhed 
Astrea.Redux> a^em on the happy rejior^ 
ationand return of bis moji /acred Majejiy King 
Charles th^ Second. 

^ . ■ 

The reproach of incdnf£ancy Was, on this 
occafibn, ihared with fuch numbers, that it 
jprbdiiced neither hatred nor dif^race ; if he 
changed, lie changed with the nation* It 
was, however, not totally forgotten when his 
reputation iaii<^hixhenanies. 

• * « 

' ' The font year he praifed the new king in 

a fecond poem on his reftoration. ^ In the 

AsTREA was the line^ 

• 10^ '^ An 
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An horrid ftiltne/s firft invade^ the ear. 
And in that, filcncc we a tcmpcft fetr. 



for which lie was perfecuted with perpetual 
ridicule, perhaps with more than was deierv* 
ed, Si/ence is indeed mere privation } and, 
£o confidered, cannot invade ; but pritratSon 
likewife certainly is darknefs^ and probably 
cold I yet poetry has never been refuied the 
right of afcribing efFedls or agency to them 
as to pofitive powers . No man fcruples to 
fay that darknefs hinders him from his work ; 
or that co/dhsiS killed the plants « Death is 
alfo privation, yet who has madfe any diffi- 
culty of afligning to Death a d^rt and the 
power of ftriking ? 

In fettling the order of his works, there is 
fome difficulty ; for, even when they are im- 
port^t enough to be foi^mally offered to a 
patron, he does not commonly date his dedi** 
cation; the time of writing and publifhing 
is not always the fame ; nor can the firft edi-* 
tions be eafily found, if even from them could 
he obtained the neceflary information- 

The time at which h^s^rftplajrwasexhibit'i' • 
«4 U not certanly known, becaufe it was not 

B 3 printed 
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printed till it was fome years afterwards al^ 
tered and revived; "but fince the plays are 
faid to be printed in the order in which they 
tvcrc, written, .fr^mtho dates of ibnie, thofe 
of othi^rs i£^y be inferred f aQ4 thus it may 
be cqlkifted that in 1663, in the thirty-fe- 
cond year of his life, he commenced a wri- 
ter for the ftage ;. compelled undoubtedly 
by n^cofCly, for he spears never to have 
loved thatexercife of his. genius, or to hav^ 
much pleafed himfelf with his own dramas » 

Of tlje ftage, when he had once invaded 
it, he kept poffeflion for njany years ; not in- 
deed without the competition of rivals who 
fpmetimes prevailed, or the ccnfure of cri- 
tick^, which was often poigijarit and often 
jjjft } but with fuch a degree, of reputation 
^5- made him at leaft fecure of being heard, 
whafevtfr njight be Xht iinal determinatioQ 
of the publiCt 

His firft piece waS: a comedy called the 
fFild Qallant^ He began with no happy au- 
guries; for his perfpripance was fo much dif- 
approved, that he was compelled tp recall it, 
and change \t from its imperfed); ftate to the 
form ivL which it now appears, and which 

3 - »« 
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is yet fufficiently defeiSive to vindicate the 
criticks. 

I wifli that there-were no neccffity of foU 
lowing the progrefs of his theatrical fame^ 
pr tracing the meanders of his mind through 
the whole feries of his dramatick perform-f 
ances J it will be fit however to enumerate 
them, and to take efpecial notice of thoft 
that are diftinguifhed by any peculiarity in- 
trinfick or concomitant ; for the compofi- 
tion and faf? of eight and twenty dramas in- 
clude too much of a poetical life, to be 
omitted. 

In 1 664 he publifhed the Rival LaJkr, 
which he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, 
a man of high reputation both as a writer 
and a ftatefman. In this play he made his 
eflay of dramatick rhyme, which he defends 
in his dedication, with fuffieient certainty 
X)f a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was him- 
felf a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard 
in the Indian S^ueen^ a tragedy in rhyme. 
The parts which either of them wrote arp 
not diftinguifhed. 

B 4 The 
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The Indian Emperor was publifhed \ti 
1667, It is a tragedy in rhyme, intended 
for a feq\iel to If award's. Jndtajt ^ueen. Of 
this conn(2(ftiort notice was given to the au,? 
dience • by printed bills, diftributed at the 
door J an expedient fuppofed to be ridiculed 
in the Rehearfalj when Bayes tells how manv 
reams he has printed, to iriflill into the au-^ 
dience fonie conception of his plot. 

In this play is the defcriptiori of Night, 
which Rymer has made famous by prefer- 
cing it to thofc of all of her poets. 

The praftice of making tragedies in rhyme 
was introduced fopn after the Reftoration, 
as it feems, by the ear} of Orrery ;> in com-r 
pliance with the opinio^ of Charley the Se- 
cond, who had formed his tafte by the French 
theatre j and Dryden, who wrote;, 2^d made 
no difficulty of declaring th^ he wrote, only 
to pleafe, and who perhaps knew that hy 
his dexterity oCverfification he was more 
likely to excel others in rhyme than without 
|t, very readily adopted his maftey's preferr 
^nce. He therefore made rhyming trage- 
^ic§;, till, by the prevalence pf nianifeft 

propriety, 
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^ppriety, he fccms %q have ^rpy^j afliamcd 
'0f maldn^ them anjr longer, 

To this play is prefixed ft very vehement 
defence of dramatick rhyme, in confutation 
of the preface to the Duke ofLerma, in which 
Sjr Robert Howard had cenfured it. 

In 1667, he publifhed Annus Mir abilis, 
^he. Tear of Wonders^ which may be efteemed 
one of his moft elaborate works. 

It is addrefled to Sir Robert Howard by 
^ letter, which is not properly a dedication ; 
and, writing to a poet, he has interfperfed 
many critical obfervations, of which fome 
jire common;^ and fome perhaps ventured 
without much confideration. He began, 
even now, to exercife the domination of con- 
fcious genius, by recommending his own 
performance : " I am fatisfied that as the 
^* Prince and General [Rupert and Monk] 
^* are incomparably the beft fubjcdts I ever 
^* had, to what I'have written on them is 
f* much better than what I have performed 
^* on any other. As I have endeavoured to 
*^ adorn my poem with noble thoughts, fo 
f ^ m^ch more to exprefs thpfe thoughts with 
f^ ^locution/' 

It 
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^ 



It is written'in quatrains^ onherolck flan^ 
zas of four lines ; a meafure which he had 
learned from . the Gondihrt of Davenant, 
and which he then thought the moft ma^* 
jeftick that the Englifh language affords. 
Of this ftanza he mentions the encum-? 
brances, encreafed as they were by the ex- 
aftnefs wb^el^ the age required. It was, 
throughout his life, vei:y'much his cuftom^ 
to recommend his works, by reprefentation 
of the difficulties that he had encountered, 
without appearing to. have Sufficiently con-i 
fidered, . that where there is no difficulty 
there is no praife. 

There feems to be in the condud: of Sir 
Robert Howard and Dryden towards each 
other, fomething that is not now eafily to 
be explained. Dryden, in his dedication to 
the earl of Orrery, h?id defended dramatick 
rhyme ^ and Howard, in the preface to a 
collcftion of plays, had cenfured his opi- 
nion. Dryden vindicated himfelf in his 
Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry ; Howard, in 
his Preface to the Diikt rf Lerma^ animad- 
verted on the Vindication ^ and Dryden, in 
a Preface to the Indian Emperor^ replied to 
the Animadverfions with great aiperity, and 

almoil 
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flimoft with contumely. The dedication to 
this play is dated the year in which the 
jinnus Mirabilis was publifhed. Here ap- 
pears a ilrange inconfiftency; but Lang* 
jbaine afibrds fome help, by relating that the 
anfwer to Howard was not publifhed in the 
firft edition of the play, but was added 
when it was afterwards reprinted; and as 
the Duke ofLerma did not appear till 1668, 
the fame year in which the Dialogue was 
publiftied, there was time enough for en- 
mity to grow up between authors, who, 
writing both for the theatre, were naturally 
rJyals, 

He was now fo much difHnguiihedJ that 
in 1668 he fucceedcd Sir William Davenant 
^ poet-laurcat. The falary of the laureat 
had been raifed in favour of Jonfbn, by 
Charles the Firft, from an hundred marks 
to one hundred pounds a ye^, and a tierce 
of wine ; a revenue in thofe days not inade- 
quate to the conveniencies of life. 

The fame year he publifhed his EjQTay on 
Dramatick Poetry, an elegant and irifiruc- 
tlve dialogue ; in which we are told by 
Prior, that the principal charad:er is meant 
to reprefent the duke of Dorfet. This work 

feems 
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feems to Have gtvtn Addifon a model for hit 
DialQgU(B3. upon Medals. ; * 

. iS^rr^/ XiJV^i or the Maiden ^eerty is 4 
Iragi-comedy. In the j^reface he difcufles 
a curious qiieftion, whether a poet can judge 
well of his own produdtiDns : and deter- 
mines very juftly, that, of the plan and dif-* 
pofition, jind all that cah»bc reduced to prin- 
ciples of fcience, the author may depend 
Upon his own opinion ^ but that, in thofe 
parts where fancy predoniinates, felf-lovemay 
eafily deceive. .He might have obferved, 
that what is good only becaufe it pleafes, 
cannot be pronounced good till it ha$ been 
found to pleafe. 

Sir Martin Marall is a eomedy, publifhed 
without preface or dedication, and at firil 
without the^ name of the author. Lang- 
baine charges it, like moft of the reft, with 
plagiarifm ; and obferves that the fong is 
tranllated from Voiture, allowing however 
that hoth the fenfe ^d meafure are exadly 
obferved* 

TAe ^empejl is an alteration of Shakfpeare's 
play, made by Dryden in conjundtion with 
Davenant, *Vwhom,'' fays he, ** I found of 

'' fo 
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{o quick a fancy^ that nothing was pro- 
poied to. him in which he could not 
fuddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleaiant ^d furprifing; and thofe firft 
thoughts of his^ contrary to the Latin 
proverb^ were not always the leaft happy ; 
and as his fancy was quicks fo likewife 
w^re the produ&s of it remote and new. 
He borrowed not of any other, and his 
imaginations were fuch as could not eafily 
ent^r into any. other man/' 



The eiFed: produced by the conjunction 
of theie two powerful mind^ was, that to 
S^akfpeare's 'monfter Caliban is added a 
£fter-monAer Sicorax ; and a woman, who, 
ia the original play, had never feen a man, 
is in this brought acquainted with a man 
that had never feen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden feems 
to have had his quiet much difturbed by the 
/uccefs of the Empre/s of Morocco, a tragedy 
written in rhyme by Elkanab Settle i which 
was fo much applauded, as to make him 
think his fupremacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been profpcr- 
0U8 on the ftage, but^ in the confidence of 

fuccefs. 
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« 

fuccefs^ had publiibcd his play, with fculjf-^ 
tures and a preface of defiance; Here'wai 
one offence added to another • and, for th6 
lafl blafl of inflammation, it 'was a^ed at 
Whitehall by the court-ladies. 



w • 

i 



Dryden could not now reprefs thefe cmd-^ 
tions, which he called indijgriation, arid 
others jealoufy ; but wrote upon the pla^ 
and the dedication fuch criticifm as malig- 
nant impatience could pour out in haite* 

Of Settle he gives this charadter. '* He's 
** an animal of a moll deplored under fland-^ 
'*^ ing, without converfation. His being is 
** in a twilight of fenfe, and fome glimmer* 
ing of thought, which he can never fafhion 
into wit or Englifh. His ftyle is boifler- 
ous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incor-^ 
** rigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually 
** harfh and ill-founding. The little talent 
*^ which he has, is fancy. He fometimes 
labours with a thought ; but, with iht 
pudder he makes to bring it into the 
*" world, 'tis -commonly ftiU-bom j fo that, 
** for 'wajat of learning and elocution, he will 
** never be able to cixprefs any thing either 
" naturally or juftly !*' 
- . This 
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^his is not very decent ; yet this is one 
of the pages in which criticifiri prevails 
moft over brutal fury^ He proceeds : ** He 
*^ has a heavy hand at fools, and a great 
** felicity in writing nonfenfe for them. 
*' Fools they will be in fpite of him. His 
** King, his two EmprelSes, his villain, and 
** his fub-villain, nay his hero, have all a 
* * certain natural caft of the father— their fol- 
*^ ly was born and bred in them, and fome- 
*• thing of the Elkanah will be viliblc." 

• 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; I 
will not withhold from the reader a parti- 
cular remark. Having gone through the 
iirft aft, he fays, "To conclude this adt with 

the moft rumbling piece of nonfenib 

fpoken yet, 

4 

*< To flattering lightmng our fcign'd fmiles 

" conform, 
*« Which back'd with thunder do but. gild a 

<* ftorm. 

Conform a fmik to lightnings mskj^ z/mile 
imitate lightnings znd flattering lightning t 
lightping fure is a. threatening^ things 
And this lightning myStgilddflorm. Now 
if I muil conform my fmiles to lightning, 

" then 
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** then iny finiks muft ^ild a ftorm tckj i 
t6 n'iZ/ with yJff/Z?x is a new invention of* 
gilding. And gild a ftorm by being 
backed mtb thunder^ Thunder is part of* 
** the ftorm J fo one part of the ftorm muft 
" help to gitd another part, and help by 
** hacking ; as if a man would gild a thing 
the better for being backed, or having 9 
load upon his back. So that here i^ 
** gilding by conforming ^ fmiling^ light ning^ 
backings and thundering. The whole is a9 
if I fhould fay thus, I will make my 
counterfeit fmiles look like a flattering 
^ ftone-hoffe, which^ being backed with a 
** trooper, does bttt gild the battle. I am 
*• mikaken if nonfenfe is nOt here pretty 
** thick fown. Sure the poet writ thefe two 
** lilies aboard ibme fmack in a ftorin, and, 
^* being fea-fick, fpewed up' a good lump 
** of clotted nonfenfe at once/* 

' Here is perhaps a fufficient fpecimenj 
but as the pamphlet, though Dry den's, haaf 
never been thought worthy of ccpublica-^ 
tion, and is not eaftly to be ifoUnd, it may 
gratify curioftty to quote it more largdy^ 

Whenever fee blceds» 
. He no feverer a damnation needs. 

That 
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That dares pronounce the fentence of her death. 
Than the infedion that attends that breath. 

I'hat attends that breath. ^^Ths, jSoet is at 
breath again ; breath can never Tcape him ; 
and here he brings in a breath that muft 
be infectious with pronouncing a iftwitnct, ; 
and this fentence is not to be pronounced 
till the condemned party bleeds ; that is, 
fhe muft be executed firft, and fentenced 
after ; and the pronouncing of this fentence 
will be infectious y that is, others will 
catch the difeafe of that fentence, and 
this infeifting of others will torment a 
man's felf. The whole is thus ; niohen 
,jhe bleedsy ihou need^Ji no greater hell or 
torment to thyfelf than infeSling of others 
by pronouncing a fentence upon her. What 
hodge-podge does he make here ! Never 
was Dutch grout fuch clogging, thick, 
indigeftible ftuff. But this is but a tafte . 
to ftay the ftomach ; we fliall have a more 
plentiful mefs prefently* 



** Now to difh up the poet's broth, that 
V I promifed ; 

For when we're dead, and our freed . fouls en- 

larg'd. 
Of nature's grolTer burden we're difcharg'd. 
Vol. II. C Then 
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Then gently, as a happy lover's figh, 
Utkc wandering meteors through the airwellfly. 
And in our airy walk, as fnbtle-guefts. 
We'll (leal into our cruel fathers breafts. 
There read their fouls, and track each paflion's 

: Iphere : 
See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here. 
And ijti ;their orbs view the dark charafter^ 
Of iieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 
. We'll blojt out all thofe hideous draughts, and 

write 
Pure and white forms; then with a radiant 

light 
Their breafts encircle, till their paffions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy : 
Till foften'd by our charms their furies ceafe, . 
And their revenge refolves into a peace. ' 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends. 
Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make 

friends. 






If this be not a^ very liberal mefs, I will 
refer myfelf to the ftomach of any mo-^ 
derate gueft. And a rare mefs it is, ht 
excelling any Wcftminfter white-broth. 
^* It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made 
of the gibblefs of a couple of young geefe^ 
(lodged full of meteors, orbsjjpheres, tracks 
*^ hideous draughts, dark charaSters, white 
** forms, arid radiant lights, defigned not only 
** to pleafc appetite, and indulge luxury ; 

•^but 
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but it is alfo phyfical, being an approved 
medicine to purge chglcr : for it is pro- 
pounded by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
their fathers of their choleric humours : 
and were it written in charadtcrs as bar- 
barous as the words, might very well 
pafs for a doftor's biH. To conclude^ it 
is porridge, 'tis a receipt, 'tis a pig with 
a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know noi 
what : for, certainly^ never any one that 
pretended to write fenfe, had the irnpu-^ 
dence before to put fuch fluff, as this, 
into the mouths of thofe that were to 
fpeak it before an audience, whom he 
did not take to be all fools ^ and after 
that to print it too, and expofb it to the 
examination of the world. But let uS 
fee, what we can make of this fluff : 

For when we're dead, and our freed fouU en- 
larged— 

** Here he tells. us what it is to be deaj$ it 
is to have our freed fouls fet fre^k Now i£ 
to have a foul fet free is to be dead, then 
to have z freed foul fet free, is tp have a 

" dead man die* 

Th^n gentk, as a hftppy lover's figh*-« 

C a *' Thej^ 
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** They two like ovK.Jigbi and that ontjigh 
*' like two wandering meteors, 

— fliall flic through the air— 

^* That is, they fhall mount above like 
** falling ftars, or elfe they fhall fkip like 
** two Jacks with lanthorns, or Will with 
** a wifp, and Madge with a candle/' 

And in their airy walk Jieal into their cruel 
fathers breajtsy like fubtle guefis. So " that 
their fathers breajis muft be in an airy 
walk^ an airy naallk of 2l flier. And there 
^* they will read their fouls j and track the 
'*' fpheres of their pajjions. That is, thefe 
/* walking fliers. Jack with a lanthorn, &c. 
y will put on his fpedtacles, and fall a read- 
*? ingfoulsy and put on his pumps and fall a 
** tracking of fpheres \ fo that he will read 
'** and run, walk and fly at the fame time 1 
** Oh ! Nimble Jack. T^hen he will fee^ 
how revenge here^ how ambition there— ^ 
The birds will hop about. And then 
view the dark charaBers of fleges, riiins, 
** murders y bloody and wars, in their orbs: 
" ^rack the chara^ers to their forms ! Oh I 
** rare fport for Jack. Never was place (o 
** full of gatoe as thefe breafts ! You can- 

'' not 






J 
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** not ftir but flufli a fphere, ftart a cha- 
** rafter, or unkennel an orb !" 

Settle s is faid to have been tht firft play 
embelliflied with fculptures; thofe orija- 
ments feem to have given poor Dryden great 
difturbancQ. He tries however to eafe his 
pain, by venting his malice in a parody. 












The poet has not only been fo impu- 
dent to expofe all this llufF, but fo arror 

^' gant to defend it with an epiftle ; like a 

^' faucy booth-keeper, that, when he had 
put a cheat upon the people, would 
wrangle and fight with any that would 

** not like it, or would offer to difcovcr it; 
for . which arrogance pur poet receives 
this correftion ; and to jerk him a little 

*' the iharper, I will not tranfpofe his veffe, 
but by the help of his own words tranf- 
non-fenfe fenfe, that, by my ftufF, people 
* may jjidge the better what his is : 

" Great Boy* thy tragedy and fculptures dpne 
" From prefs, and plates in fleets do hogie- 

*' ward come : 
.V And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
" Their courfe in ballad-fingers baflcets guide,, 

C 3 " Whofe 
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. ^ Whofc grcafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
^' From the gay fhews thy dainty fculpturcs 

«^ make. 
^^ Thy lines a mefs of rhiming nonfenfc yield, 
'^* A fenfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian fiU'd, 
^* N6 grain of fenfe does in one line appear, 
^' Thy words big bulks of boifterous bombaft 
« bear- 
. <rWith noife they move, and froni players 

*' mouths rebound, 
^ ^^ When their tongues dance to thy words 
*^ empty found. 
*' By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfe? roll, 
^' As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul : 
^^ And with that foul they feem taught duty too, 
^^ To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
'* As if it would thy worthlefs worth enhance, 
• f^ To th' loweft rank of fops thy praife advance i 
*< To whom, by inftinft, ail thy ftufF is dear j 
^ Their loud claps echo to the theat|:e. 
. << From breaths of fools thy commendation 
*' fpreads, 
*' Fame fings thy praife with mouths of log- 
<^ gerheads. 

<* With noife and laughing each thy fuftian 

^^ greets, 
*^ *Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
^^ Who have their tribute fent, and homage 

*^ given, 
^^ As men in whifpers fend loud noife to heaven, 

e 

♦* Thus 
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*^ Thus I have daubed him with his own 
** puddle : and now we are come from a- 
*^ board his dancing, mafkingi -rebounding, 
"** breathing fleet; and as if we had. landed 
** at Gotham, we meet nothing but fools 
*^ and nonfenfe-" 

Such was the criticifm to which the gc- 
liius of Dryden could be reduced, between 
rage and terrour ; * rage with little provoca- 
tion, and terrour with little danger. To 
iee the higheft minds thus levelled with the 
meanefl, may produce fome folace to the con- 
fcioufnefs of weaknefs, amd fome mortifica- 
tion to the pride of wifdom. But let it be 
remembered, that minds are not levftlledin 
their powers but when they are firft levelled 
in their defires. Dryden and Settle had 1>oth 
placed their happinefs in the claps of mul- 
titudes. 

The Mock Afirohgery a comedy^ is dedi- 
cated to the illuftrious duke of Newcaftle, 
w^hom he courts by adding to 'his praifea 
thofe of his lady, not only as a lovei* but a 
partner of his ftudies. It is unpleafing to 
think how many names, once celebrated, 

G 4 are 
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are fince forgotten. Of Newcaitic's wofk^. 
nothing: is now known but his treat ife pxr. 
horfcjnanfliip; . 

* '- 

The Preface feenis very elaborately writ- • 
ten, and contains many juft remarks on the 
Fathers of the Englifh drama, ShakfpeaBe's 
plots, he ikys, are in the hundred novels of 
Cinthio * thofe of Beaumpnt and FJetcher 
in Spahifh'StQfies ; Jonfon only made then! 
for himfelf* His criticifms upon tragedy, 
•comedy, and farce, are judicious and pro- 
found. He endeavours to defend the im- 
morality of feme of his comedies by the ex- 
ample of "former writers ; which is only tp 
fay, that he was not the firll nor perhaps^ the 
greateft offender. Againft thofe that ac- 
^afed him of plagiarifm, he alleges a fa- 
i^ourable exprefl^on of (he king ; *^ He 
•*' only defi red that they, who acpufe me of 
*t thefts, would fteal him plays like mine ;" 
aftd' thfcn rdates hovy much labour he fpends 
in fitting for the Engliih ftage what he bor- 
tows from others. 

• f •• • 

Xyrannick Love, or the Virgin Martyr ^ \vas 
another tragedy in ; rhyme, confpicuous for 
many paitages of ftrength and elegance, and 

many 
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^naiiy of empty noife and ridiculous turbu«- 
Jeiicc. The rants of Maximia have been 
always the fport of criticifm ; and were at 
length, if his own confeffion may be trufted^ 
the fljame of the writer. 

Of this play he takes care to let the rea- 
der know, that it was contrived and written 
in fcven weeks. Want of time was 6ften 
his cxcufe, or perhaps fhortnefs of time 
was his private boaft in the form of ao 
apology. 

It was written before the Conquejl ofGra-* 
naday but publifhed after it. The defign is 
to recomniend piety. ** I confidered that 
pleafure was not the only end of poefy, 
and that even the inftruftions of morality 
were not fo wholly the bufinefs of a poet» 
as that precepts and examples of piety 
were to be omitted ^ for to leave that em- 
ployment altogether to the clergy^ were 
to forget that religion was firft taught in 
verfe, which the lazinefs or dulnefs of 
fucceeding priefthood turned afterwards 
into profe." Thus foolifhly could liiy- 
den write, rather than not £bcw his maliee 
to the parfons. 

The 
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The two parts of the Conqueji of Granada 
^e written with a fccming determination to 
glut the public with dramatick wonders j 
t6 exhibit in its higheft elevation a theatrical 
meteor of incredible love and impojflible va- 
lour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight 
. to the extravagance of pofterity, AH ^he 
fays of roniantick heat, whether amorous 
or warlike, glow in Almanzpr by a kind of 
concentration^ He is above all laws ; he is 
fXeqjpt from all jreflraints; he ranges the 
world at will, and governs wherever he ap^ 
pears. He fights without enquiring the 
C€uf?, and loves in fpite of the obligations 
pf juftice, of rejection by his miftrefs, and 
of prohibition frpm*the xiead. Yet the fcene$ 
are, for the nioll part, delightful ; they exhi- 
bit a kind of illuftrious depravity, and ma- 
jeflick madnefs : fuch as, if it is fometimes 
defpifed, is often reverenced, and in. which 
ihe ridiculous is mingled with the afto** 
nifhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the 
Conqueji of Granada^ Dryden indulges his 
favourite pleafure of difcrediting his prede- 
ceiTors j and this Epilogue he has defended 
by a long poftfcript. He- had promifed a 
fecond dialogue, in which he fhould more 

fully 
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fully tFcat of the virtues and faults* of the 
Englifh pbets, who have written in the dra- 
matick, epick, or lyrick way. This pro- 
mife was never formally performed ; but, 
with refpedl to the dfamatick writers, he 
has given us in his prefaces, and in this 
poftfcript, fomething equivalent ; but his 
purpofe being to exalt himfelf by the com- 
jjarifon, he fhews faults diftiniftly, and only 
pr4ifes excellence in .general terms, 

A play thus written, in profefled defiance 
of probability, naturally drew down upon it- 
felf the vultures of the theatre. One of the 
criticks that attacked it was Martin Clifford^ 
to whom Sprat addrefled the Life of Cow- 
ley, with fuch veneration of his critical pow- 
crs as might naturally excite great expecta- 
tions of inftruftion from his remarks. But 
Jet honeft credulity beware of receiving cha- 
rad:ers from contemporary writers. Clif- 
ford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Percy^ 
were at laft obtained; and, that no man 
may ever want them more, I will extract 
enough to fatisfy all reafonable defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfervation is only 
general : *^ You do live," fays he, ** in as 
^^ much ignorance and darknefs as you did 

^' in 
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•^ in the womb : your writings are like a 
*• Jack-of-all trades fliop ; they have a va-r 
^*' riety, but nothing of value; and if thou 
'^ art iiot the dijlleft plant-animal that 
** ever the earth produced, all that I have 
*' converfed with arp ftrangely miftaken in 
^* tliee/' 

In the fecond, he tells him that AK 
manzor is not more copied from Achilles 
than from Ancient Piftol. *' But I -am," 
fays he, '•* ftrangely miftaken if I have not 
f^ fcen this very Alm^nxor of yours in fome 
** difguife about this town, and paffing un- 
•^ der another name. Pr'ythee tell me true, 
was not this HufFcap once the Indian 
Emperor^ and at another time did he not 
'•*^ call himfelf Maximin ? Was not Lynda-- 
*^ raxa once called Almetra F I mean under 
'* Montezuma the Indian Emperor. I pro- 
** teft and vow they are either the fame, or 
•f fo alike that I cannot, for my heart; dif- 
*' tinguifli one from the other. You are 
*' therefore a ftrange unconfcionable thief; 
'^ thou art not content to fteal from others, 
*< but dofl rob thy poor wretched felf too/* 

Now was Settles time to take his revenge. 
He wrote a vindication of his own lines ; 

and. 
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and, if he is forced to yield any thing, mdkes 
reprifals upon his enemy.. To fay that his 
anfwer is equal to the cenfure, is no high 
commendation. To expofe 'Dryden's me- 
thod of analysing his expreffions, he.tries the 
fame experiment upon the defcription of 
the fhips in the Indian Emperor^ of which 
however he does not deny the excellence; 
but intends to fliew, that by ftudied mifcon- 
ftrudion every thihg may be equally reprc- 
fented as ridiculous. After fo much of 
Dryden's dcgzxit animadverfions, juftice re- 
quires that fomething of Settlers fliould be 
exhibited. The following obfervations arc 
therefore extrafted from a quarto pamphlet 
of ninety-five pages : 

'^ Fate after him below with pain did move, 
** And viftory could fcarce keep pace above. 



<€ 
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Thefe two lines, if he can fhew me any 
fenfe or thought in, or any thing but 
** bombaft and noiie, he fliall make me bc- 
*' lieve every word in his obfervations on 
" Morocco fenfe. 

** In the Emprefs of Morocco were thefe 
'^ lines : 



* 
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f< ril travel then to fome remotej: fphcre, 
<< Till I find out new worlds, and Crown you 
«^ there. 

'* On which Pryderi made this remark ; 

** / Relieve our learned author takes afphere 
" yor ^ country : the fpbere of Morocco ^ as if 
** Morocco were the globe of earth and water ; 
** ^«^ a globe is nofpbere neither^ by his leave.'' 
** &c. ^o fphere muft not be fcnfc, unlefs 
*^ it relate to a circular motion about a 
*' globe, in which fenfe the aftronomers ufc 
** it. I would defire him to expound thofc 
*^ lines in Granada : 

*^ rU to the turrets of the palace go, 
«^ And add new fire to thofe that fight below* 
*f Thence, hero-like, with torches by my fide^ 
<^ (Far be the omen tho') my Love V\l guide. 
** No, like his better fortune Til appear, 
*« With open arms, loofe vail and flowing hair, 
*< Juft flying forward from my fowling fphcre, 

** I wonder, if he be fo ftridt, how he dares 
'* make fo bold with Jphere himfelf, and be 
*' fo critical in other men's writings. For- 
*^ tune is fancied Handing on a globe, not on 
** z Jphere, as he told us in the firft Adt- 

6 " Bccaufe 
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** Becaufe E/ianaiU Similies are the mofi^ . 
** i/«/f>^^ things to what they are compared in thf^ 
^* worlds rU venture to ftart a iSmile in his^ 
" Annus Mirahilis : he gives this poetical 
" defcription gf the fhip calUd the Lon^^ 
" don : : . 

•« The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
'^ The Phehix-daughtcr of the vanqiiiiht old, 
*^- Like ' a rich bride docs to the ocefun fwim,' • 
" And on her fhadow rides in floating gold.* » 
«^ Her flag aloft fpread ruSling in the wind, » 
<5 And ianguine ftreamers fecm'd the flood tft 

" fire: 
^ The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de-* 

" fign'd, 
«« Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. 
" With roomy decks, her guns of mighty 

« ttrength, 
" Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting bil- 

" low laves, ^ 

" Deep in her dravght, and warlike in her 

« length, ' . 

*« She feems a fea-wafp flying on the waves. 

" What a wonderful pother is here, to make 
** all thefe poetical beautificatioijs of a flilp ! 
** that is, a phenix in the firft ftanza, and but 
*' a wafp in the laft : nay, to make his hum- 
•* ble comparifon ofzwajp more ridiculous, 

' •♦ he 
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** he does not fay it flics upon the waves as 
^* nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it feem-» 
*^ cd a wajp. But out- author at the Writing 
** of this was not in his altitudes, to com- 
** pare (hips to floating palace^ ; a compari- 
^* fon to the purpofe, was a perfeftion he 
** did not arrive to, till his Indian Emperor s 
** dJiys. But perhaps his fimilitude. has 
** more in it than we imagine ; this^fhip had 
** a great many guns in her, and they, put 
'* all together, made the fting in thewafp's 
*^ tail : for this is all the reafon I can guefs, 
** why it feem'd a 'Wnjp. But, becaufe we 
** will allow him all we can to help out, let 
" it be a pbenix fea-wafp^ and the rarity of 
** fuch an animal may do much towards the 
** heightening the fancy, 

*^ It had been much more tp his purpoie, 
*^ if he had defigned to render the fcnfelefs 
play little, to have fearchcd for fome fuch 
pedantry as this : 

^< Two ifs fcarce make one poflibility. 

«' If juftice will take all and nothing give, 

^« Jufticei methinks, is not diftributive. 

*' To die or kill you, is the alternative, 

« Rather than take your life, I will not live- 

7 *^ Obferve, 
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** Obferve, how prettily our author chops 
** logick in hcroick ycrfe. Three fuchfuftian 
^' canting words as dijiributhe^ alternative^ 
** and two ifs^ no man but himfclf would 
^5 have come within the ndife of. But he's 
,** a man of general learning, arid all comc$ 
" intp his pla^i 

** 'T would have done well too, if h« 
*^' could have met with a rant or two, worth 
** the obfervation : fuch as, 

*' Move fwiftly. Sun, and fly a lov<ir's pace, - 
" Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy 
" racCi 

•* But furely the Sim, whether he flies a 
" lover's or not a lover's pace, leaves weeks 
^' and months, nay years too, behind him in 
f^ hig raecj 

s 

; ** Foor Robin, or any other of the Philo-i 
^* mathematicks, would have given him fa^ 
•• tisfa^ion in the point* 

". If I cbUld kill thee now, thy fate's fo low/ 
- ** That I- muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow* 
** But mine is fvct fo far above thy crown, 
" That all thy. men, 
** Piled on thy back, can hcvcr pull It dowii* 



at 
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^' Now where that is, Ahtaanzor^s fate is 
** fixt, I cannot ^uefs J but wher^^vef it is, 
** I believe Almaiizof, arid think thait all 
Abdalla's f\ibjc<3:s, piled upoii onfe ano- 
ther,' might riot piijl down his fttetb well 
as without pilirig : befides, I fliihlc ' Ab- 
** dalla £o wife a man, that ir Almknfzor 
^* had told him piling his" men*" lipdri his' 
** back might do th€ feat, hfe woiIM fc^rce 
** bear fttch a weight, for the pleafure of the 
** exploit ; but it is a huff, and kt Abdalla 
^* do it'if h^ dare. 

«« The people like a headlong torrent go, 
^^ And, every dam they break or overflow. 
^^ But, unopposed, they either lofi* their force, 
*^ Or wind in volumes to their former courfe, * 

** A very pretty allufion, cantraty taall fenfe 
** or reafon. Torrents, I take it^.let them 
** :wind never &i 33Hich,:caniieVer rctmrn to 
^^ their fbriqer courfe, ui^eis he can fep- 
** pofe that fountains can go upwards, which 
*' i3;imgofiible: niay more, in the fprego- 
•^ ing p^ge he tells u^ io too^ jA trick of a 
** very Unfaithful merp^ory, . 

«^ But pan no more than fbuhtains upward flow. 
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Which of a torrent, which lignifies a ra- 
pid ftrcam,, is much more impoffible • Be- 
fides, if he goes to quibble, and fay that 
it is poflible by art water may be made 
f etura, . and the fame water run twice ih 
one and the fame channel : then he quite 
confutes what he fays ; for, it is by being 
oppofed^ that it runs into its former 
courfe : for. all engines that make water 
fo return, do it by coqjpulfion and pppo- 
fition. Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
rent for a tide, which would be ridiculous, 
yet they do not wind in volumes, but come 
fore-dght hack (if their upright lies 
ftraight to their former courfe)^ and that 
by oppo&doa of the fea«wtttier^ (hat drives 
tbem b^ek againi 



** A&d for fancy, when he lights of %tij 
*• thing like it^ 'tis a wonder if it be not hon- 
^* rowed*. Ashore^ for example of, I find this 
«< fiuicifdl thought in his jinh. Mirah. 

*' Old father Thames raifcd up his reverend h?a<^| 
»^ But feared the fate of Simocis would return | 
^^ Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed % 
*^ Apd flirunk his waters back into his urn. 

** This is ftfiica from Cowlcjr'> JD#*ft/«V» p • 9« 
- D^ •* Swift 
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.. *^ Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backward fied> 
" Hiding amongft thick reeds his aged head. . 
" And when the Spaniards their aflault begin, , 
^* At once beat thofe without and thofe within, 

■ 

_** This Almanzor fpeaks of himfelf ; and Aire 
" for one man to conquer an army within the 
** city, and another without the city, at once, 
** is fomething difficult; but this flight is 
** pardonable, to fome we meet with in t?rj- 
** nada. Ofmin, ipeaking of Almanzor : 

. ^« Who, like a tempeft that outrides the windi ' 
** Made a juft battle, ere the bodies joined, 

** Pray what does this honourable perfoil 
** mean by a tempeft that outrides the wind ! 
*^ A tempeft that outrides itfelf. To fuppofd 
«* a tempeft without wind, is as bad as fup- 
" pofing a man to walk without feet ; fot^ 
** if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething 
** diftiAtt from the wind, yet aS being thd ef- 
** fedt of wind only, to come before the caufd 
^* is a little prepofterous : fo that, if hetake^ 
^' itone way^ ot if he takes it the other; 
** thofe two j/> will fcarce rnake one pojfthi'^ 
«^ %•*' Enough of Settle* 

^ Marriage Alatfiode is a comedy, dedicated 
to the Earl of Rochefter ; whom he acknow- 
ledges not only ^s the defender of liis poetry,^ 
r . ^ ^. but 
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but :the promoter of his fortune. Lang- 
baine places thi§ play in 1673.. '^^^ ^^^l 
of Rochcfter therefore was the famous Wil- 
mot, VhomyettraditiQn.^l^Vays reprefents as 
an enemy to Dryden, and who is mentioned 
by. him -with fpixie difrefpeft ip ; tljc preface 
to Juvenal. . : _ . ^ ,• . . 

: Ithe J.£igmttanj> or Lo^e in a J^t^mneryyZ 
comedy, was driveij oiF thje ftage^ againji the 
opinioriy as the author fays, of the beji judges. 
Jt is dedicated, in .a very elegant addrefs, to 
Sir Charles Sedleyj in which he finds an 
opportunity for hjs ufual complaint of hard 
Ireatment jind unreafonable cenfure, 
"••.•■ ■' . • 

Amboyna is a tiffue of mingled dialogue 
in verfe and profe^ and was perhaps written 
jn lefs tinic than The Virgin Martyr ^ though 
the author thought not fit either oftentati-p 
oufly or mournfully to tell how little labour 
it coft him, or at how fhort a warning he pro- 
duced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to in- 
flame the nation againft their enemies ; to 
whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epi- 
logue, to make his poetry not lefs defl:rud:ive 
^han that by which Tyrtaeus of old animated 

^ I the 
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the Spartans. This play was written th tht 
fccond Dutch war in 1673* 

^roilus and Crejfida^ is a play altered ffom 
Shakfpeare ; but fo altered that even in 
Langbaihe's opinion^ the lafi Jbene in tti 
third aSt is a majierpiece. It is introduced 
by a difcourfe on the grounds of criticifin in, 
tragedy \ to which I flifpcfl: that Rymer's 
book had given occaiion. 

The Spanijh Fryar is a tragt^comedy, cmi* 
hent fof the happy coincidence and coalition 
of the two plots. As it was written againft 
the Papifts, it would naturally at that time 
have friends and enemies; and partly by 
the popularity which it obtained atlSrft, 
aind partly by the real power bdth of the 
ferious and rifible part, it continued long a 
favourite of the publicki 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leaft for fom* 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication 
of this play, that the drania required af> al- 
ternation of comick and tragick fcents,' and 
that it is neceffary to mitigate by allevia- 
tions of xnerriment the preflure of pondfe- 
rous events, and the fatigue of toilfome paf* 
fions. ** Whoever/' fays he, *• cdnriot pec- 

'* form 
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** form both parts, is hut balf^ vtriterfor the 

> 

The Duke of Guife. a tragedy written In 
conjunction with Lee, as Oedipus had been 
l>efore, i^cn^s ^to. defcrve noticip only Jfor the 
ofFpnce which it gave to the remnaftt^cif thp 
Covenanters, and in gi^heral to the enemies 
pf the court, wha attacked him witli .great 
violence, and were anfwered by him ; thf^ugh 
at laft he feems to withdraw from the con- 
fliiS, )xy tr^nsferrjjiig: the grwter part of th^ 

blame or- jfn^qX 4x^1^^^ It happened 

-that .^a .contjrafit.^h^d been made betwcten 
them, by which they were to join in writ- 
ing a play \ and be happened^ fays Dryden, /a 
^Idiflk the. promife juji upon the fintjhing of a 
poem J limen I would havje been ^lad of a little 
re/pite.rr-Tvro . thirds, of it belonged to him ; 
and to me only the firjl fiene of the play^ the 
^bok fourth a&^ and thefrft balforjbmewbat 
pfore of the fifths , 

This was n play written profcflWily for the 
pajr^ of the duke of York, Whofe fuccdiioii 
was then oppefed. A parallel i€ intended 
betvi^e^i the Leaguers of France and the 
Covenanters ^f England ; and thi« inten* 
^on produced the controverfy« 

D 4 Albion 
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Albion arid Atbdnid Is aniuficaT drama or 
ppcra, written, like the Duke of Guifey^igisxr)^ 
the Republicans. Wifhwhat fuccefs it was 
perfprtned, I haye not f<).und, 

^te State of Innocence arid Fall of Man is 
termed by him ian opera : It Is rather^'a tra- 
gedy in he'rojck rhyme, but" of which the 
"perfoqages are fuch a§ cannot decently be 
exhibited on the ft'age. Sorhe fiich pro- 
fludlion was forefeen by Marvel, who writes 
thus to Milton: ' * 

Qr ;if ji work fo infinite be fpann'di 
Jealous.! waj& lealt feme Icfs IHilfpl h?inc^. 
Such as difquiet always what 15 well. 
And by ill-imitating would excel, 
*^ MigHt hence prefume the whole creation's day. 
To change in fcenes, and Ihow it in a play. 

It is another of his , ha% produdlions ^ 
ipr thfe. heat ^of his ims^gination raifed it in a 

t . Thi« compofition is^addrefled to the pfin- 

iccfs of jyiodena, then dutchefs of York, iaa 

ftrain of flattery, which djfgraces genius^ and 

• which it was wonderful that any man that 

-knew ths .jngani^g of his pwn words, could 

ufe 



«< 
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ufe without felf-deteftation. It is an* at-, 
^empt tp ijiipgle earth and heaven, by 
praifing huma^ ex9ellence i|i the language 
of religion. . 

The prefape; contains . aq . apqlogy for he- 
roick verfe, and poejick licence j by whicl\ 
is meant not ?ny liberty taken JA contract- 
ing or extending words, b^t tjie y^fe of bpld 
fiftions and ^n>bitious figures. 

The re^on which he gives for printing 
what was never afted*, cannot be overpafled : 
f* I was induced to it in my own defence, 
{^ many hundred copies of it being^difpcrfed 
^ * abroad without my kno wled^f or confent^ 
^f and every one gathering new faults, it bc-» 
'*^ came at leqgjh a libel againft me.'* Thefc 
popies as theygathered faults were apparent-* 
ly manufcript ; and he lived in an age very 
unlike ours^, if many hundred copies of four- 
teen .Tiundred lines were likely to be tranr 
fcribed. An author has a right to print his 
pw^n :^vorks, and needs not feek ian apology 
in falfehood : but he that could bear to 
write the dedication felt no pain in writing 
the preface* 



,Aurcng 



" ^ureng Z'ebe'is a tragedy founded 6ii' tfie 
actions of a^ great prince then reigijfng, but 
pver nations not likely to e'mpl'Oy'^'theif cri4 
ticks upon the tranfadions of the Ehglifh 
ftage. If he had known and ^ifliked hi$ 
owti charader, our trade Was i^ot in thofe 
tunes fecure from his. refentmentC Hi$ 
country is at fuch .a diftance, that the man-f 
hers might he fafely falfifted, and the inci- 
dents feigned ;' for remOtenefs &f place Js rc- 
inaf kcd by. Racine, to aifqrd the fame cpn- 
veniencies Ip a poet as length of tiiiie^ 

This^ play is written in rhyme ; and has 
the appearance of being the moft elaborate 
of all the dramas. The perfonages axe im- 
perial ; but the dialogue is often donieflick, 
and therefore fufceptible jbif fentiments ac- 
commodated \ to familiar' incidents . The 
complaint of life is celebrated, and there 
are many other paflages that may be read 
with pleafure, * / 

This play is addrifled to the earl of Mul- 
grave, afterwards duke of Buckingham, him- 
felf, if not a poet, yet a writer of verfes, 
and a critick. In this addrefs TDryden gave 

the 
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tt^ &:ft hints . of his intention to write aA 
epi<::k. poem* He mentions his deiign in 
l^rms w obfcure^ that he icema afraud left 
$;$> pkn ihould be purloined^ as> he fays^ 
happened • to him when he told it more 
plainly in his preface to Juvenal. ** The 
M defigHj*' fays he, *^ you know is great, 
*^ the ftory Englifh, and neither too ©ear 
^^ the ifxtkat times^ nor too diftant from 
f* them." 

All for Love^ or the World well lojl^ a tra* 
gedy founded upon the ftory of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he tells us, is the only play wbtcb 
ke npr&tefor bimfelf'^ the reft were given to 
the people. It is by univerfal confent ac* 
counted the work in which he has admitted 
the ftwi^ imptpprieties of ftyle or charac- 
ter ; but it has one fault equal to mariy, 
though , rather rnoral than critical, that by 
^mktkig the romantick omnipotence of 
Love, he has recommended as laudable and 
Worthy of imitation that condud which, 
through all age$, the good hatve cenfured as 
•yicious, and the bad defpifed as foolifh. 

pf \:his play the prologue and the epi^ 
logue, though writt^ upon the common 

topicks 



i_ 
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jtppick^ of tnalicioiis and ignorant ,crrtirj 
cBm,. and without uny particular rehtion 
ta ihe charafters or incidents of the drama, 
^re dcfervedly celebrated for thci^' elegance 
and.fpritelinefs. ' ' 

r 
• .... _ . , 

' ■ ' *• . 

r- l^imberbaniy ^or the kind Keeper y is a co- 
tnedy, which, after the third pight, was 
^jrohibitcd as. too indecent for the ilage. 
What gave offence, was in the printings as 
the author fays, altered or omitted, Dry- 
4ien cQnfefles that its", indecency was ab- 
.jefted Jto ; but Langbaine, who yet feldonj 
favours him, imputes its.expulfion to rcfent* 
ment, becaufe it fa muc^ expojed the keeping 
fart of the town ^ ... . 

^ Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dryden 
^nd Lee, in conjun<3:ion, from the worlds of 
.Sophoclqs, Seneca, and Qorneille, Prydeo. 
' planned the fcenes, and compofed the firil 
jand third adts.. . . 

* . . . ■ . 

; Don Sebajiian is commonly eftamed either 
the -firfl: or fecond of his . dramatick per^^ 
formances* It is too long to be all adted, 
^d has many charafiers .and many inci-e 
aients ; ^and though it is not \vithQUt/al^e$ 
£ * of 
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pf.frantick dignity^ and more noife than 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the 
poffibilities of real life, and has fome fenti- 
ments which leave a ftrong impreflion, it 
continued long to attract attention. Amidft 

M 

the diftrefles of princes, and the viciflitudes 
of dmpire, are inferted feveral fcenes which 
the writer intended for comick ; but which> 
I fuppofe, that age did not much commend, 
and this would not endure. There are, 
however, paffagcs of excellence univerfally 
acknowledged ; the difpute and the reconci- 
liation of Dorax and Sebaftian has always 
been admired. 

This play was firft afted in 1690, after 
Dryden had for fome years difcontinued 
dramatick poetry. 

Amphitryon is a comedy derived from 
Plautus and Moliere. The dedication is 
^ated 06t. 1690. This play feems to have 
fucceeded at its firft appearance ; and was, 
I think, long confidered as a very diverting 
entertainment. 

Cleomenes Is a tragedy, only remarkable 
as if dccafioned an incident related in the- 

. . Gnardiimy 
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Cfuardiafi, znd allufively mentioned by Bry- 
dentin his preface. As he came out from 
the reprcfentation, he was accoftqd. thus by 
feme airy ftripling : Had I been left ahne 
with a young beauty^ I would • not have fpeni 
my time like your Spartan. Thaty Sir, faid 
Dryden, perhaps is true ; but give me leave 
to tell you, that you are no hero. 

King Arthur h another opem* It was the 
kft work th^t Dryden performed for King 
Charles, who did not live to fee it exhibit- 
cd t ^^4 it do€;s not fcem to have been evef 
bronght upon the &A%t. In the .dedication 
to th# marquis of Halifax^ there is a very 
elegant ch»ra<5er of Qh^rles* and a pleafing 
account of his latter life* When this was 
firft br<!)ught jujp^on the ft^ge,, news that the 
duke pf MctnmQUth had landed was tpld in 
the theatre, upon , which the company de- 
parted, and.-i^r/ifiyrj^ra^ exhibited no more i. 

* . 

His laft drama wa« Lave iriuii^iant,, ^ 
tragi-comedy, lii his, dedication to the eatl 
o£ Saliibury he meiitioas tbehnbmfs of for -^^ 
tuHe io which he has voluntarily reduced bipt^ 
felfy and of whith he has no reafon tf> bi 
ajhamed. 

5> 'Thia 
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This play appeared in 1694, It is faid 
to have been unfucccfsful. The cataftrophe, 
proceeding merely from a change of mindj, 
IS cpnfefTed by the author to be defe<ftive. 
Thus he began and ended his dramatick la- 
bours wi thrill fuccefs. 

From fuch a number of theatrical pieces 
it will be fuppofed, by moft readers, that 
he muft have improved his fortune; at leaft, 
that fuch diligence with fuch abilities muft 
have fct penury at defiance. But in* Dry- 
den'^ time the drama w^as very far from that 
univerfal approbation which it has now ob- 
tained. The playhouie was abhorred by the 
Puritans, and avoided by thofe who defired 
the charader of fcrioufnefs or decency. A 
grave lawyer would have debaied his dig- 
liity, and a youii^ trader would have im^ 
paired his fcredit, by appearing in thofe 
manfions of diflblute licentioufnefs. The 
profits of the theatre^ when fo many claiTes 
of the piK)plc were deducted from- the audi-^ 
encc,"Wece not great; and the poet had for 
a long time, but a fiogle night^^ The firft 
that had two ni^U w^ SQuthern^ and the 
firil that had thr^ was;jR<>w^* There wei: e 

hQweverl 
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however, in thofe days, arts of impro.ving a 
poet's- prbfi£, which Dryden forbore to prac- 
tife ; and a play therefore feldom produced 
him more than a hundred pounds, by the 
accumulated' gain of the third night, the 
Abdication, and the copy. 

Almpft every piece had a dedication, writ- 
it^ \»ith fuch etegarice arid luxuriance of 
praife, aS neither haughtincfs nor avarice 
could be imagined able to refift. But he 
ilbehis to have made flattery too cheap. That 
pfaife is Worth nothing gf* which the price 

is known*, ' 

» • - •» 1 • • • ' .... 

To increafe the value df his copies, Jic 
often accompanied his worle with a preface 
of cfitieifm ; a kind of learning then almoft 
hew in the Englifh language, and which he, 
who had confidered with great accuracy the 
prin<iiples of writing, wais able to diftribute 
copioufly as occafions arofe. By thefe dif- 
fertations the publick judgment muft have 
Been much improved; and' Swift, who ccri- 
verfed with Dryden, relates that he regrettecf 
the fuccefs of his own inftrudliohs, and found 
his peaders made fuddenly too fkilful to be 
eafily latisfied/ / 

9 His 
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Itik prologues had fuch reputation^ that 
fbr feme time a play was ccxl^dered as lefs 
liJkelj to be well received^ if fotne of his 
vcrfcs did n<ii iiitroduce iti Thfe priefc of 
a prologue was two guineas, till being alked 
to write one for Mr* Southern, hfe de- 
manded three; Not, iaid he^ young mafti out 
qf d^r^JpeB to yoUy but the pUyers haw bad 
my goods too cheap k 

4 
^ it . 

Though he declares^ that in his own 
opinion his genius was not dramatick^ he 
had great confidence in his imn fertilitjri 
^or he is faid to have engaged, hy cofittttSi 
to furnifii four plays a yeari 

If is (certain that itt ohe year^ 1678!, he 
publifhed All for Love, . AJignatioH, two 
parts of the Conquejl. of Granada, Sir Martin 
Marail^ and the State of Innocenet^ fix com-' 
jflete plays; With a celerity of performance^ 
which, though all Langbaine's charges of 
plagiarifm fhould be allowed, ihews fuch fa-^ - 
cility of compofition, fuch readinefs of lan<< 
jguage, and fuch copioufnefl of ientirtent, 
as, fince the time tef Lo|>ei8 dc Vega^ per-- 
haps no o^r author has poffefTed^ 

Vol, IL E H« 
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He did not enjoy his reputation, howeVfer' 
great, nor his profits^, however fmall, with- 
out moleftation. He had cf itiek^ to endure, 
and rivals to oppofe. The two moft dif- 
tinguifhcd wits of the nobility, the duke of 
Buckingham and earl of Rochefl:er> declared 
themfelves his enemies, 

• . «• • • 

Buckingham chara<9:erifed him in 1671^ 

By the name of Bayes in the ReJbearfa/ ; a 
farce which he is faid to have written with 
the affiftance of Butler the author of Hu- , 
dibras. Martin Clifford of the Charter- 
houfe^ and Dr. Spraty the friend of Cowley, ; 
then his chaplain. Dryden and his friends 
laughed at the length of time, and the 
number of hands employed upon this per- 
formance; in which, though by ^fome ar- 
tifice of action it yet keeps pofTeiSon of the 
ftage, it is not poffible now to find any 
thing that might not have been written 
without fo long delay, or a confederacy fo 
numerous. 

To adjufl: the minute events of literary 
hiftory; is tedious and troublefome ; it re-! 
quires indeed no great force of underftand-^ 
ijig, but often depends upon ei^q^uiries whfch 

there 
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^fe i«rjno oppoctunity of making, or is to 
he f^tcbied from boo^s and, pamphlets, not 
always .^t; hand. 

The Rebearfal was played in 1671, and 
yet, i§;|*pppgfent^d. as ridiculing paiTages in 
the Conqueji of Granada and AJj^gnation^ 
which were not publiflied till 1678, in^ 
Marriage ^/c^/;/^^^ publifhed in .1673, and 
in "Tyrannick Ldve of 1 677* Thefe contra- 
diAioijs.ihew how rafhly fatire is applied. 

It is J&id that this farce was originally in- 
^^pded- ggainft Davenant, who in the. firft 
draught was charafl:erifed by the naxpe of 
Bilboa. Davenant had been a foldier and an 
adventurer* . 

There is ^pae pai&ge in the Rehearf(;il {till 
i;emaimj)g, which fecm? tp have related 
originally to Davenant. .^ayes hurts his 
npfe* an4 comes in with.brown paper ap-, 
plied to the bruife; how this afFefted Dry- 
den, does not appear. Davenant's nofe had 
iujffered foch ^HnioujtiQn, by. miftiaps .among 
the wompn, that; a* p^^ch upon that part^ 
evidently denoted him.. /. . /r . 

r 
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It is faid likewife ttat Sli* Robert Howard 
was once meaat , The defign was pYohzhly 
to ridicule the reigning poet, whoever he 
-ini2:ht be. 

1 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it 
might owe its firff reception, is now loft or 
obfcured. Bayes probably imitated the drefs, 
arid mimicked the manner, of Drjrden; the 
cfant worqs which are fo often in his mouth 
may be iuppofed to have been Dryden*s ha-' 
bitual phrafes, or cuftomary exclamations. 
Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded and 
purged : this, as Laniotte relates himfelf to 
have heard, was the r?al pradice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Kehearfat 
by wliich malice was gratified : the debate 
between Love and Honour^ which keeps 
pvmcc Volfcius in a fingle boot, is faid tp 
have alluded to the mifcondudt of the duke 

T < 

of Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels 
while he was toying with a miftrefs. 

The equfl of Roeheftcr, to fupprefs the re- 
putation of t>ryden, took Settle into his pro- 
tection^ and endeavoured to perfuade the 

publick 
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j^ubtick that its approbation had been to that 
time mifplaccd. Settle was a while in high 
feputatibh : his ^mprefs of Morocco ^ having 
firft ddighted the town, was carried in tri- 
umph to Whitehall, and played by the ladies 
5f the cotirt. Now was the poetical meteor 
^t the higheflj the next moment began its 
fall. Ilochefter withdrew his patronage^ 
fceming refolved, fays one of his biographers, 
to have a judgement contrary to that of the 
town. Perhaps being unable to endure any 
reputation beyond • a - certain height, even 
when be hadhimfelf contributed to raife it, * 

Neither cri ticks nor rivals did Dryden 
much mifchief, imlcfs tbey gained from his 
own temper the power of vexing him> which 
his frequent burfts of refentment give reafon 
to fufpe<?t: He is always angry at fomfe paft, 
or affaid of forric future cenfure; but he 
leflehs the jfeiarf of his wounds by the balm 
of his own appi'obatioil, and endeavours to 
repd tfte; fhafts of criticifm by oppofing a 
&ield of adamantine* confidence. 

The perpetual acctifation prodiieed againft 

himr wais^ that of plagiarifm, againft tvhick 

he never Trttempted any vigorous defence; 

V E3 for. 
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for, though he was perhaps fometimes in* 
j urioufly ccnfured, he would by denying 
part of the charge have confefTed the reft i 
and as his adverfaries had the proof in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had little 
power againft fadts, wifely left in that per- 
plexity which generality produces a queftion 
which it was his intereft to fupprefs, ^nd 
which, unlefs provoked by vindication^ few 
were likely tp examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about 
thirty-five to fixty-threc, may be fuppofed tp 
have been fufficiently bufied by the com- 
pofition of eight and twenty pieces for the 
ftage, Dryden found rogni in the feme fpace 
for many other undertakings, 

r 

But, how much foever he wrote, he was 
atleaft once fufpefted of writing more; for 
in 1679 a paper of verfes, called an EJay on 
Sa t ire, /w^s {hewn ^bout in manufcript, by 
which the earl of Rocbefter, the dutchefs of 
, Portfmouth, and others, were fo 'much prov 
vokcd, that, as was fuppofed, for the aftors 
were never difcovered, they procured Dry- 
deji, whom they fufpedled as the author, to 

he 
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be waylaid and beaten. This ' incident is 
mentioned by the duke of Buckinghamfiiire, 
the true writer, in his Art of Poetry ; where 
he fays of Dryden, . . ; 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes. 
His own deferves as great applaufe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that his 
name was thought ncceffary to the fuccefs 
of every poetical or literary performance^ 
and therefore he was engaged to contfibtite 
fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Poly- 
bins to the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers ; 
and thofe of Lucian and Plutarch to verfions 
of their. works by different hands. Of the 
Englifh Tacitus he tranilatcd the firft bookj 
and, if Gordon be credited, tranilated it from 
the French. Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without fome degree of indigna- 
tion J but it is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be 
inferred that Dryden wanted the literature 
neceifary to the perufal of Tacitus, as that, 
confidering himfelf as hidden in a crowd, he 
had no awe of the publick ; and writing 
merely for money, was contented to get it 
by the neareft way. 

In 1 680, the EpiiHes o£Ovid being tranf- 

E 4 lated 
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Utcd k%ikp ppets of the time^ amoa^ wbi«ll 
pm wa^ the ^ork of Pijrdcii, a^d aftothcr of 
P^^nmi I'Ord M«Jgmv«i it was nec^ffary 
|o intro^jice theni by a preface^ ai^4 Pry* 
dbn, t^ho on iudi occafions was {regularly 
fummoA^i prefixed a difcpurfe upon trairf- 
latipn^ whiich was fl^n ftruggling for the 
|ib»ty that it n^w enjoys ♦ Why it ihoul4 
find any difS,culty in bre^^g the £haic;kle$ of 
verbal iixteroretatioR, which muft for eycf 
debaf it fpm elegance, it w:ould be diiHcult 
to conjefftufj^^ were not thg powpr of preju* 
,dice every day obfcrved. The ^atjthority gf 
Jonipn^ Sandys^ and JJoliday^ had fixed ^hf 
judgement of thp i?ation^ and it wa? not eafi? 
ly oeljeyed tha$ ^ bi?(tcf;iafay RPlllcl ht fpuad 
t^an they Had. taken, though Fan£h^w^ Den- 
bam. Waller, and Cowley, ha4 tried to give 
^^ampleat Pf* 4ifent,.praajpe,_ .. 

In 1 68 1, ptyden bflcaipe yet i»p?e confpj* 
puous by uniting pic>litick,s with p9«.try,.i9 
the memorable fafire^cajjed Abfahm and ui^ 
fbitopkel^ written againft the fa^ion which, 
by lord Shaftefbury^s intutemeat^fet thq dul^f 
of Monmouth at its head. 



> •■« •^''<«.*i^ 



OfxhU poenii io which perfonal fatire waiB 
applie4 to thp fupport of publick princif le$, 

and 
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^kfid'/iR Ij^ick therefore wcry im 
jtcfcited,"^he -ttcepjtion ;;^war eager, and the 
/ale iblarge, thafr^ityiirtheriiiT oW hook* 
fdleiv ipW ine,^^e^had 'i9ot;kiia>^ 



Thetcalbft^of this goicFat penjfal Addi- 
fon*Ka$ attempted to derivcj from the delight 
which the mind feejs^ in the invelfegation of 
/ecrets 5 -snA thinks that^euriofity t6 decyj)her 
the nan:^^^ "procured readers to the poem. 
There is no need t* enquire why thofe vef fes 
*"wepe read, which, to all the attra^lons oi 
^it, elegance, and harmony, added the c6* 
.opcratibh of all the fa<Stious paiffions, aftd 
fifted eyery mind with tjfjumph or refent^ 
mpiu ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ' \ ' ' 

It could not be fiippofed that a}l the pro-- 
vocation giyen by Dryden would be endured 
without refiQ:ance pr reply- Both his per^h 
and* his pstrty were exppfed in their turns ta 
the fiiafts of jSttire^ which, though neither fo 
well poihted nor perhajp? fo wejj[ ajmed* unr 
doubtcdly (irew tylbbd.^ 

One of thefe poennfcj;^ i^ called Dryden' s Sd^ 
Jiri on MMuJei afcribejii tliough.^as Pope 

• - A • ■ : ■ • ' ■• ■ fays. 
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fays, falfcly, to Somers, who was afterwards 
Chancellor. The poem, whofe foeverit was^ 
has much virulence, and fome fpritelinefs^ 
The writer tells all the ill that he caa.coU 
led: both of Dryden and his friends, . 

. The poem of Ahfalom and Achkapbel had 
two anf^ers, now both forgotten ; one cal* 
led Azaria and Hujbai ; the other Abfaiom 
fenior. Of thefe hoftile compofitions. Dry- 
den apparently imputes Abfaiom fenigr to 
Settle y by quoting in his vcrfes againft him 
the fecond line, Azaria and Hujhai wa^f 
as Wood fays, imputed to him, though it is 
fomewhat unlikely that he (hould write twice 
on the fame occafion. This is a difficulty 
which I cannot remove, for want of a minu^ 
ter knowledge of poetical tranfaftions. 

The fame year he publifhed the Medal, of 
which the fubjedk is a medal ftruck on lord 
Shaftefbury's efcape from a profecutioft, by 
the ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners « 

In both poems he maintains the fame prin* 

ciples, and faw them both attacked by the 

fame ahtagoniil. Elkanah Settle, who had 

anfwered Abfaiom , appeared with equa) 

lo courage 
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o^vnrage in oppofition to the Medal^ and 
publi^d an anfwer called l^he Medal re^ 
V^fe^y with fo moch fttccefs in both tn^ 
<:ouoters^ that he left the palm doubtful^ 
and divided the fuffrages of the nation. Such 
are the revolutions of fame, or fuch is the 
prevalence of fafhion, that the man whofe 
works have not yet- been thought to defervc 
the care of colled:ing them ; who died for- 
gotten in an hofpital; and whofe latter 
years were fpcnt in contriving fliows for 
fairs^ and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, 
of which the beginning and end were occa- 
iionally varied, but the intermediate parts 
were always the fame, to every houfe where 
there was a funeral or a wedding ; might, 
with truth, have had infcribed upon his 
ftone. 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift: of Dryden. 

. Settle was, for this rebellion, feverely 
chaftifed by Dryden under the name of 
JO>oegf in the fecond part of uii/akm and 
^cbitophely and was perhaps for his fadioua 
audacity made the city poet, whofe annual 
office was to defcribe the glories of the 
Mayor's day* Of thefe bards he was the 
Jaft^ and fcems not much to have defcrved 

even 
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even this degree of ttgardi if it vwis paid w 
his political opin^ionci ; fat he fSt^tw^i 
tw)te a pafiegf f iqk on the vif tuea <Jif juilg;« 
Jeffcries, and what more eould h«^e^^een 
done by the meaneft zealot for prerc^ative ? 

Of tftnflated ffagmentd, or occafieoal po-4 
etxtB, to enumerate the titles, or fettk the 
dates would be tedious^ with little, ufe. |l 
may be obferved, that as Dryden's geni^j 
was commonly excited by fome perfonal re-* 
gard, he rarely writes upon a general top<ck% 

• 

Soon after the acceffioit of king ^mte«r,- 
when the defign of reconciling the ftatioq to 
the church of Rome became ^pareiit^ and 
the religion of the court gave the only effi>* 
cacious title to its favours, Drydcn deelared 
himfelf a convert, to. popery. . This at any . 
othertinae might have pafled with little cen*'. 
fure. Sir Kenelm DigSy embraced popery ; 
the ^1*^0 RaimJds n&ciprocaHy cooycrted one^ 
another; and €i^Sji^artBhimki£: was. »^ 
while fo entangled in the wild? of contro-^ 
vcrfy, as tor retire; for quiet lo: ajt infallible 
church. If men of argument and ftudjrcan - 
fmd fudi difl3icidtics,.or,fuch nKjttve^ as may 
cither unite them to :the chiirch of Rome/ 

or 
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or (}6Is4q 4rem In imcertainty^ t^cre can be 
aa wondto thut a m^it, who* pcrhaps^ i^vcr 
enqttired^^y he was aproteftant, fhould by 
OR tttful 44)4 experienced difputant be ixuide 
a paj^ift^ overborn by the fuddcn violence of 
new and uncxpefted arguments, or deceived 
by 9 r^eielAtation which ihews only the 
doubts on one part, and only the evidence 
on the other. 

♦ . . . . 

That conrerfion will always be fiifpafted 
that apffflrcntly concurs with intercft. He 
thjtf never finds his error tiH it hinders his 
progrefe tpwardft wealth or honour, wiitnot 
be thought to love Truth only for herfclf. 
Yet it may eaiily happen that information 
may come at. a commodious time; and as 
truth and itttcareft arc not by any fatal necef- 
iity at. varialctce, that one may by -accident 
introduce the^ Other. When opinions are 
ifaruggling itnto popularity, the arguments, 
by which^they ai:e oppofed or defended be-- 
coixie more known ; and he that changes his 
pr<^fefl|(»i -would pertuj^s^ have chao£;ed; it 
btefbre, witih the like opportUIwties^ of in?* 
^u^ion • ' Thi» was theft the -ftate of po- 
gfryt every artifice was ufed xq^ fhew it ia 
its faveil fo^nn ; and it mmft be owivstd to 

'5 ^c 
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be a religion of" extetfial appearance fiiffi^ 
ciently attfaftivfe. ^ 

It is natural to hope that a com|ir4hehfive^ 
is likewife an elcvateil fotil, and that whoever 
is wife is alfo honcft. I am willing to Be- 
lieve that Dryden, having employed his mind/ 
aftive as it was, upon diffetent ftudies, and 
filled it, capacious as it was, with other ttia- 
terials, came unprovided to the eontrover- 
fy, iand wanted rather ^(kill to difebver the 
right than virtue to maintain it; - Bat en-^ 
quiries into the heart are not for man ; we 
muft now leave him to his Judge. 

•• ^ . * 

■ f- < 

The priefts, havirig ftrengthened their 
caufe By fo powerful an adherent, were not 
long before they brought him int(y adlion. 
They enjgaged him to defend the contro- 
verfial papers found iii the ftrong-box of 
Charles the Second, and, what yet was hard- 
er, to de^nd them againft Stillingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was ; 
employed to' tranflate Maimboufg's Hiftory 
ef the League; vs^ich he publiflied with a 
large introduftion. His name is likewife 
prefixed to the Englifh Life of ^^rarieis Xa- 
■ " i vier ; 
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vier; but I know not that he ever owned' 
himfelf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of* 
his name was a pious fraud, which however 
&cmB not to have had much cfkUt for 
neither of the books, I believe, was ever 
popular. 

The verfiott of Xavicr's Life is commend-* 
ed by Brown, in a pamphlet not written to 
flatter ; and the occasion of it is iaid to have 
been, that the Queen, when Ihe foliciteda fon^ 
made vows to him as her tutelary faint. 

He was fuppofed to have undertaken to 
tranflate Varillas's Hijiory of Herefies ; and 
when Burnet published Remarks upon it, to 
have written an Anfwer % upon which Buroet 
makes, the following obfervation : 






"I h^ye been informed from England, 
that a gentleman, who is famous both for 
poetry and ifeveral other things, had fpent 
three months in tranflating M. Varillas's 
Hiftory ^ but that, as foon as my Reflec- 
tions appeared, he difcontinued his Iz^ 
hour, finding the credit of his author was 
gone. Now, if he thinks it is jecovered 
by his Anfwer, he will perhaps go ori 

'' with 
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with his tranflatioo; and ^ii may he, 
for aught I know^ as good ad entertain^ 
*y ment for him as the converfation that he 
'^ had fet on between the Himk and Pan^* 
^^ ther8» and all the reft of animals, for 
whom M. Varillas may ferve well 
enough as an author: and this hiftory 
^^ and that poem are fuch extraordinary 
^* things of dieir kind, that it will be but 
^^ fuitabk to fee the andior of the woril 
^^ poem become likewife the trahfiator of 
^^ the worft hiftory that the age has pro^ 
•* duced. If his grace and his wit im- 
^^ prove both proportionably, he will hsu-d-* 
'* ly find that he has gained ma<>h by the 
^ change he has made, from having no re-^ 
^^ ligion to chufe one of the worft. It is 
^^ true, he had fbmewhat to fink from in* 
** matter of wit ; but as for his morals, it 
is fc^ce poiEl>le for him to grow a wortt 
man than he w^s. He has lately wreaks 
^* ed his midice on me for fpoiling his three 
^ months labour ; but in it he has done me 
-*^ all Ae honour that any man can receive 
^ from him, which is to be railed at by him< 
*• If I had ilUnature enough to prompt me 
•' to wifh a very bad wifli for him, if fiiotild 
^* be^ that he .would go on and fincifli his 

^* tranflatioR^ 
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** tfariflation. . By that it wilt appear, whe- 
ther the Englifh nation, which is the^moft 
competent judge in this matter, has, upon 
*^ the feeing oiir debate, pronounced in M* 
<* Varillas's favour, or in riiine. It is true, 
" Mr. D. will fuffer a little by it; but at 
** leaft it will ferve to keep him in from 
*^ other extravagancies 5 qnd if he gains 
^* little honour by this work, yet he can- 
not Idfe fo much by it as he has done 
by his laft eiaiploymcnt." 



4€ 

< 



Having pifobably felt his own inferiority 
in theological controVerfy, he was defirous 
of trying whether,, by bringing poetry to aid 
his argijw«p*s,^ he oiight become a more 
efficacious deJfender of his^ new prpfefljon. 
To . reafpn ipi; verfe was, ipde^d>. o^e pf his 
powers ; but fubtilty and harmpny umted 
are ftill feeble, when oppofed to trijtb» 

. Adluated. therefore by. zeal for Rome^ or 
hope of fame, he publifhed the Hfnd and 
Panther^ a poem in which the church oi 
Rome, figured by the milk-whit^ Hindi Af^-* 
fends her tenets againft the church of Eng- 
land, reprefented by the Panther^ 2k beaft 
beautiful, but fpotted. 

Vol.. IL F A fable 
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A fable which exhibits two beafts talking 
Theology, appears at once full of abfurdity ; 
and it was accordingly ridiculed in the City 
Moufe and Country Moufey a parody, written 
by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, 
and Prior, who then gave the firft fpecimen 
of his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a 
time, was not likely to pafs uncenfured. 
Three dialogues were publifhed by the face- 
tious Thomas Brown, of which the two firft 
were called Reafons of Mr. Bayess changing 
his religion : and the third The Reafons of Mr. 
Hains the player s converfion andre-converfon. 
The firft was printed in 1688, the fecond 
not till 1 690, the third in 1 69 1 . The cla- 
mour feems to have been long continued, and 
the fubjedt to have ftrongly fixed the pub- 
lick aittention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the company of Crites and Eugenius, 
with whom he had formerly debated on 
dramatick poetry. The two talkers in the 
third arc Mr. Bayes and Mr. Hains. 

• Brown was a man not deficient in litera- 
ture, nor deftitute of fancy ; but he feems to 

have 
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nave thought it the piirinacle of excellence to 
be a merry fellow i and therefore laid out his 
powers lipon fmall jefts or gfofs buffoonery, 
fo that his performances have little intrin- 
fick valiiei and wete read only while they 
were recommended by the novelty of the 
event that.oecafioned them; . > 

Thefe dialdgiieS are like his othef works : 
what fenfe or knowledge they contain, is 
difgraced by the' garb in which it is exhi- 
bited: One great fource of pleafiire is to 
tall Dryden little Bdyes. Ajaxy who happens 
to be mentioned, is he that wore as many 
towhides upon bispield as would bavefurnifhed 
half the kings army with jhoe-leather ^ 

Being afked whether he had feen the Hiiid 

find 'Panther y Crites anfwers : Seen it ! Mn 

Bayes, why I can jlir no where but it per -^ 

Jues me 1 // haunts me worfe than, a pewter-^ 

buttoned ferjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes 

I meet it in a band-box^ when my luundrefs 

brings home my linen ; fofnetimes^ whether I 

nvill or nOy it lights my pipe at a coffee-hoiife ; 

Jometimes it furprifes me in a trunkmaker's 

/hop I and Jhmetimes it refreshes my memory 

Jbr me on the backftde of a Clhancery-lane 

parcel i For your comfort tooy Mr. Bayes y I 

Fa kavt 
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"iave not onlyfeen //, as you may perceive ^^ but 
have read it too, and can quote it as freely 
upon occafion as a frugal tradefman can quote 
that noble treatife the Worth of a Penny to 
his extravagant ' prentice y that revels injlewed 
apples y and penny cujiards. 

The whole animation of thefe compofi- 
tions arifes from a profufion of ludicrous 
and afFedted comparifons. To fecure ones 
chajlityy fays Bayes, little more is necejjary than 
to leave off a correfpondence with the other fex^ 
which, to a wije man, is no greater a punijh- 
Utent than it would be to a fanatic parfon to be 
forbid feeing the Cheats and the Conunittee; 
or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be in- 
terdiSied thefght of the London Cuekold.— 
This is the general ftrain, and therefore I 
ihall be eafily excufed the labour of more 
tranfcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget paft tranf- 
adlions : Tou began, fays Crites to Bayes, with 
a very indifferent religion, and have not mended 
the matter in your laji choice. It was but rea-- 
fon that your Mufe, which appeared firji in a 
rSyranfs quarrel, Jhould employ her laji efforts 
tojujiijythe ufur pat ions of the Hind. 

6 

Next 
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Next year the nation was funamoned to 
celebrate the birth of the Prince. Now was 
the time for Dryden to roufe his imagina- 
tion, and ftrain his voice; Happy day^ 
were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy 
and difFufe the anticipated bleflings. He 
publiihed a poem, filled with predictions of 
greatnefs and profperity ^ predidlions of 
which it is not neceflary to tell how they 
have been verified,, 

A few months paffed after thefe joyful 
notes, and every blojflbm of popifh hope was 
blafted for ever by the Revolution, A pa- 
pift now could be no longer Laureat. The 
revenue, which he had enjoyed with fo much 
pride and praife, was transferred to Shad- 
well, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 
ftigmatifed b^ the name of Qg. Dryden 
could not decently complain that he was de- 
pofed ; but feemcd very angry that Shad well 
fucceeded him, and has therefore celebrated 
the intruder's inauguration in a poem ex- 
quifitely fatirical, called Mac Flecknae ; of 
^hich the DunciaJ, as Pope himfelf de- 
clares, is an imitation, though more extend- 
ed in its plan, and more diverfified in its 
incidents. 

F 3 It 
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It is related by Prior;^ that Lord Dorfet^ 
when, as chamtcrlain, he was coi>ftrainc4 
to ejeft Dryden from hi$ office, gave hin^ 
from his own purfe an allqwancc equal tp 
the falary. ThliS is no romaptick pr incre-r 
dible a£t of generofity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given tp claims lefs cogent^ 
by men lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dryr 
den always reprefented himfe|f as fufferin^ 
under a public inflidtion ^ and pi\cc particu-? 
larly demands refpedt for the patience ^ith 
which he endured the lofs of his little for- 
tune. His patroA mighty indeed^ enjoin 
him tQ fupprefs his bounty ; but if he fuf- 
fered nothing, he fhould not haye com^ 
plained. 

During the fhort reign of king James he 
had written nothing for the ftage^ being<| 
in his opinion, mpre profitably employed in 
controverfy and flattery. Of praife he might 
perhaps haye been lefs layifh without incon- 
venience, for James was never faid to have 
much regard for poetry : he was to be flat- 
tered pnly by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed: Dryden was np 
longer the court-poet, and was to look back 

fo3? 
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for fupport to his former trade ; and having 
waited about two years, either confidering 
himfelf as difcountenanced by the publick, 
or perhaps expeding a fecond revolution, he 
produced Don Seba/iian in 1^6 1 and in the 
next four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared ^ new verfion of Juve- 
nal and Perfius. Of Juvenal he tranflated the 
firft, third, fixth, tenth, and fixteenth fatires; 
and of Perfius the whole work. On this oc* 
cafion he introduced his two fons to the pub- 
lick, asnurfelings of the Mufes. The four- 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, and 
the feventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed 
a very ample preface in the form of a de- 
dication to lord Porfet -, and there gives an 
account of the defign which he had once 
formed to write an epic poem on the anions 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince, He 
confidered the epick as necefTarily including 
feme kind of fupernatural agency, and had 
Imagined a new kind of conteft between the 
guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom he 
conceived that each might be reprefented 
jcealous for his charge, without any intended 
oppofition to the purpofes of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds muft in 

part be ignorant. 

F 4 This 
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This is the moft reafonablc fcheme of 
ccleftial interpofition ^hat everVas formed* 
The fur prizes and terrors of enchantments » 
which have fucceeded to the intngues and 
oppofitions of pagan deities, afford very 
ftriking fcenes, and open a vaft extent to 
the imagination j but, as Boileau obferves, 
and Boileau will be feldom found miftaken^ 
with this incurable defeat, that in a ponteft 
between heaven and hell we know at the be- 
ginning which is to prevail ; for this reafpn 
'we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curiofity than terror. 

In the fcheme of Dryden there is one 
great difficulty, which yet he would perhaps 
have had addrefs enough to furmount. la 
a war juflice can be but on one fide 5 and to 
entitle the hero to the protection of angels, 
he muft fight in the defence of indubitable 
right. Yet fome of the celeftial beings, thus 
oppofed to each other, muft have been re- 
prefented as defending gvilt, 

That this poem was never written, is rea- 
fonably to be lamented- It would doubtlefs 
have improved our numbers, and enlarged 
pur language, and might perhaps have con- 
tributed 
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tributed by pleafing inftruftion to rcdtify 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable 
condition of fuch an imdertaking, a publick 
ftipend, was not likely in thofe times to be 
obtained. Riches were not become fami- 
liar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to 
be liberal. 

Thi^ plan he charged Blackmore with 
ilealing ; only, fays he, the guardian angels 
of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for 
bim to manage. 

la 1694, he began the moft laborious 
and difficult of all his works, the tranfla^- 
tion of Virgil ; from which he borrowed 
two months, that he might turn Frefnoy's 
Art of Painting into Englifh profe; The 
preface, which he boafts to have written in 
twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of 
poetry and paintings with a mifcellaneous 
collection of critical remarks, fuch as coft 
a mind ftored like his no labour to produce 
them. 

In 1697, he publifhed his verfion of the 
works of Virgil ; and that no opportunity 

of 
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of profit might be loft, .dedicated the Pafto^ 
rals to the lord Clifford, the Georgics to the 
earl of Chefterfield, and the Eneid to the 
earl of Mulgraye. This oeconomy of flat-r 
tery, at once lavifh and difcreet, did not pafs 
without obferyation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by Mil- 
bourne, a clergyman, ftyled by Pope tin 
faireji of criticksy becaufe he exhibited hi$ 
own verfion to be compared with that which 
he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publiflied 
in 1699, in confequence, as is fuppofed, of 
a contradt now in the hands of Mr. Tonfonj 
\>y which he obliged himfelf, in confider- 
ation of three hundred pounds, to finish for 
the prefs ten ihoufand yerfes, 

In this volume is comprifed the welU 
known ode on St, Cecilia's day, which, as 
appeared by a letter conimunicated to Dr, 
Birch, he fp'ent a fortnight in compofing 
and corre6ting, But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofe 
Equivoque, a poem of only three hundred 
forty-fix lines, took from his life eleven 

mpnths 
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^aths to write it, and three years to fe? 
fife it! 

Part of this book of Fablc§ is the firft 
Iliad in Engliih, intended as a fpecimen of 
a yerfion of 'the whole. Confidering into 
what hands Homer was to fall, the reader 
pannojt but rejoice that this project went no 
further. 

The time was now at hand whiph was to 
put an end to all his fchemes and labours v 
On the firft of May 1701, having been fome 
fimc, as he tells us, a cripple in his Ijmbs, he 
died in Gerardrftreet pf a mortification in 
his leg, 

There is extant a wild ftory relating to 
jfome vexatious events that happened at his 
funeral, which, at the end of Congreve's 
Life, by a writer of I know not what credit, 
are thus related, as I find the account trans- 
ferred tp a biographical diftionary : 

^* Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednefday 
^* morning. Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bifhop 
" of Rochefter and dean of Weftminfter, 
•^ fcnt the next day to the lady Elizabeth 

** Howard, 
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Howard, Mr. Drydcn's widow, that hc^ 
would make a prefent of the ground, 
which was forty pounds, with all the 
other Abbey-fees, The lord Halifax 
likewife fent to the lady Elizabeth, and 
" Mr- Charles Dry^en her fon, that, if they 
would give him leave to bury Mr. Dry- 
den, he would inter him with a gentle- 
man's private funeral, and afterwards be- 
ftow five hundred pounds on a monu- 
ment in the Abbey ; which, as they had 
no reafon to refufe, they accepted. On the 
Saturday following the company came: 
the corpfe was put into a velvet hearfe, 
and eighteen mourning coaches, filled^ 
with company, attended. When they 
** were juft ready to move, the lord Jeiferies, 
" fon of the lord chancellor JefFeries, with 
** fome of his rakifh companions coming by, 
^^ afked whofe funeral it was : and being 
told Mr. Dryden's, he faid, *• What, 
fliall Dryden, the greateft honour and 
** ornament of the nation, be buried after 
this private manner ! No, gentlemen, let 
all that loved Mr. Dryden, and honour 
his memory, alight and join with me in 
gaining my lady's confent to let me have 
f^ the honour of his interment^ which {}iall 

'' be 
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•• be after another manner than this ; and 
•* I will beftow a thoufand pounds on a 
•' monument in the Abbey for him/' The 
gentlemen in the coaches, not knowing of 
the bifhop of Rochefter's favour, nor of 
the lord Halifax's generous defign (they 
'* both having, out of refpedt to the family, 
** enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her fon to 
'* keep their favour concealed to the world, 
and let it pafs for their own expence) rea- 
dily came out of the coaches, and attended 
'* lord JefFeries up to the lady's bedfide,who 
*^ was then fick ; he repeated the piurport 
** of what he had before faid ; but fhe ab- 
folutely refufing, he fell on his knees, 
vowing never to rife till his requeft was 
granted. The reft of the company by his 
defire kneeled alfo ; and the lady, being 
under a fudden furprize, fainted away. 
As foon as (he recovered her fpeech, (lie 
cried, No^ no. Enough, gentlemen, re- 
plied he ; my lady is very good, (he fays, 
Goy go. She repeated her former words 
with all her ftrength, but in vain; for 
^^ her feeble voice was loft in their accla- 
mations of joy ; and the lord JefFeries or- 
dered the hearfemen to carry the corpfe to 
*^ Mr. Ruflel's, an undertaker's in Cheap- 

'^ fide. 
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** fide, and leave it there till he fhould fend 
** orders for the embalment) which, he add- 
ed, fhould be after the royal manneri 
His diredtion^ were obeyed, the company 
*• difperfed, and lady Elizabeth and her fon 
*^ remained inconfolable* The next day 
** Mi;. Charles Dryden waited on the lord 
Halifax and the bifliop, to excufe his mo- 
ther and himfelf, by relating the real truth. 
** But neither his lordfhip nor the bifhop 
*^ . would admit of any plea ; efpecially the 
^' latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the 
ground opened, the ch6ir attending, an 
anthem ready fet, and himfelf waiting for 
** fome time without any corpfe to bury^ 
** The undertakei*, after three days expec- 
" tance of orders for embalment without re- 
ceiving any, w^aited on the lord JeiFeries j 
who pretending ignorance of the matter, 
•' turned it off with an ill-iiatured jeft, fay- 
** ing. That thofe who obferved the orders 
** of a drunken frolick deferred no better ; 
that he remembered nothing at all of it ^ 
and that he might do what he pleafed with 
the corpfe- Upon this, the undertaker 
waited upon the lady Elizabeth and her 
fon, and threatened to bring the' corpfe 
*^ home, and fet it befo^cJ the doof . They 
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defired a day's refpitc, which was granted; 
Mr. Charles Drydcn wrote a handfomc 
letter to the lord Jeiferies, who returned it 
•* with this cool anfwer, ** That he knew 
** nothing of the matter, and would be trou- 
" bled no more about it." He then addrelT- 
ed the lord Halifax and the biiQiop of Ro- 
chcfter, who abfolutely refufed to do any 
^* thing in it. lathis diftrefs Dr. Garth ibnt 
" for the corpfe to the College of Phyficians, 
^* and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, to 
which himfelf fet a moft noble example^ 
At laft a day, about three weeks after Mr. 
Dryden's deceafe, was appointed for the 
interment : Dr. Garth pronounced a fine 
Latin oration, at the College, over the 
corpfe ; which was attended to the Abbey 
by a numerous train of coaches. When 
the funeral Was over, Mr. Charles Dryden 
fent a challenge to the lord Jefferies, who 
*^ refufing toanfwer it,hefent feveral others, 
*^ and went often himfelf; but could nei- 
*^ ther get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
** to fpeak to him : which fo incenfed him, 
•* that he refolved, fince his lordfhip refufed 
" to anfwer him like a gentleman, that he 
" would watch an opportunity to meet, and. 
" fight ofF-hand, though with all the rules- 
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** of honour ; which his lordfhip hearings 
** l?ft the town : and Mr. Charles Dryden 
'^ could never have the fatisfadkion of meet- 
ing him, though he fought it till his death 
with the utmoft application." 






This ftory I once intended to omit, as it 
appears with no great evidence • nor have I 
met with any confirmation, but in a letter of 
J^arquhar, and he only relates that the fu- 
neral of Dryden was tumultuary and con- 
fufed. 

Suppofing the ftory true, we may remark 
that the gradual change of manners, though 
imperceptible in the prpcefs, appears great 
when difFereilt times, and thofe not very dif- 
tant, are compared. If at this time a young 
drunken Lord iQiould interrupt the pompous 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be 
juftled out of the way, and compelled to be 
quiet ? If he fhould thruft himfelf into a 
houfe, he would be fent roughly away; and 
what is yet more to the honour of the prefent 
time, I believe, that thofe who had fub- 
fcribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, 
would not, for fuch an accident, have with- 
drawn their contributions. 

He 
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He was buried among the poets in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, where, though the duk« of 
Newc^Ie had, in a general dedication pre- 
fixed by Congreve to his dramatick works, 
accepted thanks for his intention of' eredt- 
ihg him a monument, he lay long without 
diftin£tion, till the duke of Buckingham- 
fliiire gave him a tablet, infcribed only with 
t& name of D R Y D E N. 

lie miarried the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkfhire, with cir- 
cumftances, according to the fatire imputed 
to lord Somers, not very honourable to either 
party : by her he had three fons, Charles, 
John, and Henry. Charles was ufher of the 
|)alace to pope Clement the Xlth) and vifit- 
ing England in 1704, was drowned in an at- 
tempt to fwim crofs the Thames at Windfor. 

John was author of a comedy called The 
Hujbandbis (nwn Cuckold. He is faid to have 
died at Rome. Henry entered into fome re- 
ligious order. It is fome proof of Dryden*s 
finccrity in his f(9cond religion, that he 
taught it to his fons. A man confcious of 
hypocritical profeflion in himfelf, is not 
likely to convert others; and as His fons 

Vol. IL G were 
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were qualified in 1693 to j^^pear- ampn a the 
tranflators of Juvenal^ they mufl: have heeij 
taught fome religion before 'their latbfir.*Sr 
chaage*^ 

Of the peribn of P^ryden I know not a^tf 
account ; of his mind> the portrait whick 
has been left by Congreve^ who kne\Y bix» 
with great familiarity, is. fu^h as adids QV^t 
love of his manners to our admiration of hi^ 
genius • ^'* He vwis^/' we are told, "of a 
^ nature exceedingly hijmane and comp^r 
" fionate, ready to fgrgive injuries, and ca- 
^ pabk of a fincere recon9iliationr with thofcf 
^^ that; had ofi«nded him. His friendfhip^ 
^* where he profefTed it, went beyond' his; 
** profeflions.' He \yas of a very eafy,^ 
** of very pleafing aecefs ; but Ibmewhat 
** flow, and, as it were, diffident in his ad- 
^* vances to others : he had that in his na- 
*• ture which abhorred intrufion into any 
** fociety whatever* He v^as therefore lefs 
** known^ and confequently his charadter 
•* became- more liable to mifapprehenfions 
" anc^ mifrepreientat-ions : he was. very mo- 
** deft, and very eafily to be difcountenanccd 
in his approaches^ to his ec^uals or fupc-* 
riors. . As. his reading. h|id .been very ex-* 

/* tenfive. 
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** tenfif c, fo was he very happy in a memory 
** tenacious of fiVery thing that he had read. 
♦^ He was hot more pofleffed o^ knowledge 
** than he was communicative of it ; but 
** then his communication was by nd means 
** pedantick^ or iriijiofed. upon th^ conver- 
** iation, but juft fuch, atid went fo far as> 
*^ by the natural turn of thq tonverfation in 
** which he was engaged, it was heeeflarily 
promoted or required; He Was extreme 
readyi and gentle in his correction of the 
** errors of zny writer who thought fit to 
** coiifillt him^ and full as ready and patient 
** to admit of the reprehenfions of others^ 
** in refpeft of his own oVerfights off mif- 
*< takes/* 

To this accdiint of GohgfeVe liothiilg can 
\>6 obje<Sted but the fondnefs of friendfliip ; 
and to have excited that fondnefs in fuch a 
mind is no fmall degree of praife. The dif- 
|>bfition of Dryden> however, is fhewn in 
ithis charafter rather aS it exhibited itfelf in 
cdrfory coil Verfat ion, than as it operated on 
the niore important parts of life* His pla- 
cability and his friendfhip indeed were folid 
virtues • but courtefy and good-humour are 
joftcn found with little real worth. Since 

G ^ Cpngrevc, 
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Congrcvc, who knew him well, has told u$ 
ho more, the reft muft be coUedted as it caR 
from other teftimonies^ and particularly from 
thofe notices which Dryden has very liberally 
given us of himfelf; 

The modefty which made him fo flow to 
advance^ and fo eafy to be repulfed, was 
certainly no fufpicion of deficient merit, or 
uncpnfcioufnefs of his own value : he ap? 
pears to have known, in its whole extent^ 
the dignity of his chanuSter^ and to have fet 
a very high value on his own powers an4 
performances. He probably did not oiFei 
his converfation, becaufe he expedted it to 
be folicited ; and he retii^ from a cold re-« 
ception, not fubmiflive but indignant, with 
fuch reverence of his own greatnefs as made 
him unwilling to cxpofe it to negleft or 
violation. 

His modefty was by no means incbnfiftent 
with oftcntatioufnefs : he is diligent enough 
to remind the world of his merit, and cx- 
prefles with very little fcruple his high opi- 
nion of his own powers ; but his felf-com- 
mehdations are read without fcorn or indig- 
nation ; we allow his claims, and love his 
frankhefs. 
' ' Tradition, 
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Tradition, however, has not flowed thaj 
his confidence in himfelf exemp^d him froiA 
jealoufy of others. He is acc^ufed of envy 
and infidioufnei^ -, and is particularly charged 
with inciting Creech to tranflate Horace, 
that he niight lofe the reputation which 
Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately difcover 
that it is merely conjectural ; the purpofe 
was fuch as no man would confefs ; and a 
crime that admits no proof, why (hould we 

believe? 

■i 

He has been defcribed as magiilerially pre- 
iiding over the younger writers, and affum- 
ing the diftribution of poetical fame; but 
he who excels has a right to teach, an4 he 
whofe ju4|[ement is inconteftable may, 
Without ufurpation, examine and decide. 

Congrevc reprefents him as ready to ad- 
vife and inftrud): ; but there is reafon to be- 
lieyc that his communication was r^h^r 
ufeful than entertaining. He declares of 
himfelf that he was faturnine^ and not one 
of tljofc whofe fpritely fayings diverged 

G 3 company ; 
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company; jtpd one qF his ce|jfurers tna|^^| 
him lay. 

Nor trine nOr loyt coftiM cvtt fee mc giiir ; 
Xq lyriting bred, I knew hot i^rhat tQ fet. 

There are meti Whefe ]^<^ii*rcif s Operate ohiy 
at leifure and in retir^fikfit, and whofe i4i% 
telledtual yigour deferts them in converfa-i 

tion ; whom merrimieirt confufeSs, and ob-- 

••••> ■ ■*• <■ < ... .. 

jedtion dilconcerts ; whofe baflifulnefe re*' 
iftrains their exertion, and fuffers thetti not 
to fpeak till the time of fpeaking is paftj or 
whofe attention to their own character make? 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what ha^ 

not been confidered, aftd cannot be te-i 

■ ■ ■ • . . jt - > '.■■<* ^ "<• 

called. 

Of Dryden*s fjuggiflinefs in conytrfation 
it is vain to fearch or tor guefs the caufe, 
He certainly wanted neither fentimeftts nop 
language; his intelleftual treafures werq 
great, though they were locked up from hi^ 
pwn ufe. His thoughts^ when he wrote, 
Jlowed in upon him fo faji, that his only cnre. 
was which to chujcy and i&hich to rejeB^ Such 
rapidity of compofition naturally promifes a 

flow pf talk, yet we muft be content to be- 

'^ lieyq 
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HeVe Vhat an enemy fays of him, whep he 
Jikewife fays jit of himfelf^ But whatever was 
his character as a cx)mpanion, it appears that 
he lived in familiarity w;th the higheft per-:- 
ions of his ,lime,, Jt is related by Carte of 
the duke of prmohd^ that he uf^d often to 
|iafs a night jvith Drydeh, and thofe with 
whom jyryden conforted; \v^ho they were^ 
Carte has not told ; but certainly the con^ 
vivial table at which Ormond iat was not 
Jfcrrpunded with a plebeian fociety^. tfc 
Was indeed reproached "lyith boafting of his 
fimiliarity with the great ^ and fiorace will 
jfupport nim in the opinion, that to pleaf? 
/uperjLours is flot tjxe Ipweft kindpf mept. 

The merit of pleafing muft, however, be 
climated by the means. Favour is not al-r 
T?vays gained by good anions pr laudable qua- 
lities* Gareffes and preferments are often 
bcftowed on jthe auxiliaries of vice, the pror 
<:urers of pleafujre, or the flatterers of vanity, 
pry den has never been charged with any 
perfonal dgency unworthy of a good cha- | 
radter : he abetted vice and vanity only with 
his pen. One of his enemies has accufed 
him of lewdnefs in his conyerfation ; but if 

G 4 accufation 
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aecufation without proof be credited, wh» 
fhall be innocent ? 

His works afford too numy example«f of 
dilTolute licentioufnefs, and abj^ adulation; 
but they were probably^ like bis merriment, 
artificial and conftrained ; the effedibs of ftudy 

and meditation, and his trade rather than 

/ • . . » ». « < . > . • • 

his pleafure« 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, 
and can deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal 
wickednefs for the fake of fpreading the 
contagion in fociety, I wifli not to conceal 
or excufe the depravity •—Suc^i degradation 
of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fu- 
perlative abilities, cannot be contemplated 
but with grief and indignation. What con- 
folation can be had. Dry den has afforded, 
by living to repent, and to teftify his re- 
pentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not^want 
examples among his predeceffors, or com- 
panions among his contemporaries ; but in 
the meannefs and fervility of hyperbolical 
adulation, I know not whether, fince the 
days in which the Roman emperors were 

deified. 
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deified, he has been ever equalled, except by 
Afra Behn in an addxcis to Eleanor Gwyn. 
When once he has undertaken the tafk of. 
praiie, he no longer retains (hame in him- 
felf^ -nor fuppofes it in his patron. A$ 
many odoriferous bodies are obferved to dif- 
fufe perfumes from year to year, without 
fenfible diminution of bulk or weight, he 
appears never to have impoveriihed his mint, 
of flattery by his expences, however laviih« 
fit had all the forms of excellence, inteU 
le&ual and moral, combined in his mind, 
with endlefs variation; and when he had 
icattered on the hero of the day the. golden 
ihower of wit and virtue, he had ready for 
J(>im, whoni he wiihed to court on the mor« 
row^ new wit and virtue with another ftamp. 
Of this kind of meannefs he never feems to 
decline the practice, (M* lament the necef- 
fity : he confiders the great as entitled to en^ 
comiaftick homage, and brings praife rather 
as a tribute than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertility of his invention than mortified 
by the proflitution of his judgement. It is 
indeed not certain, that on thefe occaiions 
his judgement much rebelled againft his 
intereft. There are minds which eafily fink 
Into fubmiifion, that look on grandeur with 

undif- 
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ClfftdiftingAifAwlhg rcvcrehcCi and difcover p<Ji 
d«f(^a Wtiei-e theirc is ckvafion 6f rank aA4" 
iiffluente of rftltes.. 

With life praifes of ofiietfe; iiftd 6f hihl- 
0(i^ kWip interttxm^led ai ftrain of *fct»i^ 
^bftt »ah^ lain»Si6iti6h> a Mfen gro^l of itew 
feAtHictot, O^r k ^uemlob^ inUrmur of diffifcfs^ 
|Iis work* are U*ider-vaki66t, Ms^ merit is liii-* 
j«w^rded, ^d S( has fsiv fJlxinks tb paying 
fim-s that he nihsfs horn among Engli/hmin. To 
his criticks Ike \t foitifefairie? c^miemptecms^ 
fixmetiihes refentfisl,* ahd fointtim^s fubfnJf- 
fiyfe^ The vrjter iv'hp thinks hife Woi'k'S 
j^nned for duration^ miAskcs his ihtercft 
when hte ixieiit|oi|s his enemks; JEfe de- 
grades his own digji jity bf Shewing that he 
Was affe£t*d hj^ their ceiifuris, and gives laft-. 
ing importance tb pames, which, left to' 
thenfvfelvesj would vaniih from remembrance. 
From this principle Djyden tiid not oft de- 
part 5 his complaints are for the greater part 
^neral 1 he feldom pollutes his page with an 
adverfe name. He condfefcended indeed to a 
controverfy with Settle^ iri which he perhaps 
may be coilfidered rather as affaulting than 
repelling ; and fince Settle is funk into ob- 
livion, his libel remains injurious only to 
himfelf. 

Among 
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^inottg ziifvtdr^ to. crjtidps, no J)Oetical 
attacks^ or altercations^ ajre to ht included | 
fhcr are, like other poems, cfFufions of ge- 
stbxSf produced as much to obtain praife as 
jb obviate penfure. Thefe Prvdetn pra<3:ji|ed| 
find in thefe he excelled, 

'Of GoUier, JBlacjkmore/ and Milbouri^ei 
^6 |i45 made mention in the preface to his 
]?ables. To the cenfure of Collier, \yhoife 
remarks pjay be rather termed admonitions 
tksji prjticifms, he makes little reply; being, 
at the age of fixty-eight, attentive to better 
tilings than the claps of a playhoufe. He 
complains of Collier's rudenefs, and, the 
^orfe-piay of i>is raillery ; and afferts that m 
many places he has perverted by bis gloffes tbf 
meaning 'of what he cenfures ; but in other 
things he confeiTes that he is juftly taxed; 
and fays, with great calmnefs and candout, I 
have pleaded guilty to all thoughts or exprejfions 
of mine that can be truly accufed of obfcenity^ 
ifhfnorality ^ ox: projanenefsy and retraSl them. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph*, if he be tny 
friend, he will be glad of my repentance. Yet, 
*as our beft difpofitions are imperfedt, he left 
^andiiig in the fame bopk a reflexion on 

" ' Collier 
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Collier of great afperity^ and indeed of more 
ajfperity than wit. 

Blackmore he feprefents as made his ene- 
my by the poem of Ahfalotn and Acbitopbel, 
which he thinks a little bard upon hisfanatick 
patrons I and charges him with borrowing 
the plan of his Arthur from the preface to 
Juvenal, though he hadj fays he, the bafenefs 
not to acknowledge bis benefaSior^ but injleadof 
it to traduce me in a libels 

' The libel in which Blackmore traduced 
him was a Satire upon JVit ; in which, hav- 
ing lamented the exuberance of falfe wit 
and the deficiency of true, he propofes that 
all wit fhould be re-coined before it is cur- 
rent, and appoints mafters of aifay who ihall 
rejed: all that is light or debafed, 

■ 

Tis true, that when the coarfe and worthlcfs 

drofs 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs 5 
Ev'n Congrcve, Southern, manly Wychcrlcy, 
. When thus refin'd, will grievous fuffercrs bci 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes. 
What horrid ftench will rife, what noifome 

fumes! 
How will he (hrink, when all his lewd allay, 
And wicked mixture, (hall be purg'd away ! 

Thus 
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Thus ftands the paflkge in the laft edition ; 
but in the original there was an abatement 
^£ the ccnfure, beginning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the moft fcvciv. 

filackmore, finding the cenfure refented, 
and the civility difregarded, ungenerouily 
omitted the fbfter part. Such variation; dif- 
cover a writer who confults his paflions mor« 
than his virtue ; and it may be reafonably 
fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity to 
its true caufe« 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general 
terms, fuch as are always ready at the call of 
anger, whether juft or not : a fliort extract 
will be fufficient. He pretends a quarrel to^ 
me^ that I bav^e fallen foul upon priefthood^ if 
I have J I am only to ajk pardon of good priejls^ 
and am afraid bis Jhare of tbe reparation will 
come to little. Let bim be fatisfied tbat he 
Jhall never he able to force himfelf upon me 
for an adverfary ; / contemn him too much W 
enter into competition with bim. 

As for the refi of thofe who have written 

igainfi me^ they are fuch fcoundr els tbat they 

3 dejerve 
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4tf€rve not iim kajl notice to be taken oftbetH^ 
Biackmor^ and Milhaurne are mfy diftingu^bei 
from the cromd by bang remembered to- 1£^ 
infamy. 

Dryden indeed difcovercd. In marly of hisf 
lyntingSi^ an a|&<^ed and abfurd midignity to 
prii^fts and prie^ood> which naturally raifdd 
him many enemies, and which was (bmew 
times as unfcafbnably refented as it was ex:^ 
cirted. ^rapp is angry that he calls the ^^ 
crificer in the Geargicks the holy butcher: th«^ 
tranflation is indeed ridiculous i but Trapp's^ 
anger arifes from his zeal, not for the au-» 
thor, but the prieft 5 as if any reproach of 
the follies of paganiim. could be extended to 
the preachers of truth.. 

Dryden's dillike Qf the pricilhOGKl is xm^ 
puted by Langbaip?> and I think by Btxjwn^ 
to a repi)lfe which he fufferod when he fi>^. 
licit^d ordination; but he denies, in tho 
prefa(q:e tp his Fables, that hib ever dcfigned 
to enter into the church i and fuch a denial 
he would not^ have hazarded^ if he could 
have been convidted of falfehood* 

Malevolence to f h^ clergy is feldo^ at dk 
great 4iftance from irreverence of religion^ 

and 



^d Dryden affords no exception to this obn 
j&rvation. His writings exjhibit m^ny paf- 
Jfages, which, with all the allowance tha| 
can be made for charaders and occafions» 
^e fuch as piety would not have admitted^ 
Md fuch as may vitiate light and unprinci- 
pled minds. But there is no reafon fbr £up* 
pofing that he difbelieted the religion which 
he difobeyed. He forgot his duty rather 
than difowned it. His tendency to profaae* 
nefs is the cSt&, of levity, negligence, and 
loofe converfation, with a defire of a(:com<- 
modating himfelf to the corruption of the 
times, by venturing to be wicked as far a& 
he durft. When he profefTed himfelf a con- 
vert to Popery, he did not pretend to havo 
received any new conviction of the funda- 
mental dod:rines of Chriftianity. 

The perfecution of criti,cks was not the 
worft.of his vex;ations ; he was much more 
difturbed by the importunities of want. His 
complaints of poverty are fo frequently re- 
peated, either with the dejedion of weak-, 
nefs finking in helplefs mifery, or the in-, 
dignation of merit claiming its tribute from 
mankind, that it is impoffihle not to deteft 
the age which could impofe on fuch a man. 

the 
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the fleccffity of fuch folicitations, or hot ta 
dcfpife the man who could fubmit to fdcb 
folicitations without neceflity. 

Whether by the world's negled, or his 
own imprudence, I am afraid that the great-^ 
eft part of his life was paiTed in exigences,. 
Such outcries were furely never uttered but 
in fevere pain* Of his fupplies or his ex- 
pences ho probable eftimatecan now be made. 
Except the Hilary of the Laureate, to which 
king James added the office of Hiftoriogra- 
pher, perhaps with fome additional emolu- 
ments, his whole revenue feems to have 
been cafual ; and it is well known that he 
feldom lives frugally who lives by chance. 
Hope is always liberal, and they that truft 
her promifes make little fcruple of revelling 
to-day on the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great, and 
of the produce of his other works very little 
intelligence can be had. By difcourfing 
with the late amiable Mr. Tonfon, I could 
not find that any memorials of the tranfac- 
tions between his predeceflbr and Dryden 
had been prcfcrved, except the following 
papers : 

** I do 
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^* I do hereby promife to pay John Dry-- 
** den, Efq; or order, on the 25th of March 
** 1699, the fum of two hundred and fifty 
** guineas^ in cbnfideration of ten thoufand 
*^ verfes, which the faid John Dryden, Efq|. 
** is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfon, when 
** finifticd, whereof feven thoufand five hun* 
** dred verfes, more or lefs, are already in 
** the faid Jacob Tonfon's poffeflipn. And. 
** I do hereby farther promife, and engage ^ 
** myfelf, to make up the faid fum of twq 
** hundred and jifty g^i^^^s three hundred. 
*^ pounds fterling to the faid John Dry- 
** den, Efq; his exeeutors^ gdminiftrators, 
** or affigns, at the beginning of the fe- 
** cond impreffioji of the faid ten thoilfahd 

** verfesi 

• • •» ' . '' 

** In witnefs whereof I have hereiinto fet 
^^ my hand and feal, this 20th day of March, 

** Jacob Tonfon* 

*« Seakd arid delivered, being firft 
". dulyftahipfi J)Urftianttotheaa:i -' 
** of parliament for that purpofe^ 
f * in tht pfefeffce 6f 

** Ben. PortlocK. 
" Will. Congteve;"' 

Vol. li* }i "March 
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^* March z^xh, 1698* 
^* Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the 
** fum of two hundred fixty^-eight pounds 
^ fifteen fhillingK, in purfuance of an agree- 
** raent for ten thoufand vetfes, to be deli- 
** vererf by me to the faid Jucoh Tonfon, 
•^ whereof I have already delivered to him 
** about feven thoufand five hundred, mxire 
'^ or lefs ; he the faid Jacob Tonfon being 
" obliged to make up the forefaid fufn of 
** tWtf hundred fixty-elght pounds fifteen 
** fhillirigs three hundred pounds, ^t the 
^'^ beginning of the fecond impreflibn of flie 
** forefaid ten thoufaiid verfes : 

*^' I fay, received by me . 

*' John Dryden. 

*'.Witnefs Charles Drydcn.!' 

' Two. hundred and' fifty guineas, nt^ 

*/• IS. 6</..is 268/. 15X. 

» . . . \. 

It is manifeft from the dafei of this con-^ 
tradt, that it relates to the volume of Fgblfis, ^ 
which contains about twelve thoufericbverfes/ ^ 
and for which therefore the payment mitft * 
have been afterwards enlarged^ 

« r 
. . . / . • 

I have been told of another letter yet re- 

mainiagjn which he defires Tonfon to bring 

5 ' ' • hiin 
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him money, to pay for a watcH which he had 
ordered for his fon, and which the maker 
woujfd not le^e without the price. 

The inevitable confequence of poverty is 
dependence. Dry den had probably no re- 
courfe in his exigencies but to his book- 
feller. The particular character of Tonfon 
I do not know i but the general condudt of 
traders was tnuch lefs literal in thofe times 
than in our own i their views were narrower^ 
and their manners grOfTer. To the mercan- 
tite ruggedne^s of that race, the delicacy of 
the poet was iJornetimes expofed. Lord Bo- 
linghroiiey who* in his youth had cultivated 
poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that 
one day, when he vifited t)ryden, they heard, 
as they were conveffing, another perfon en- 
tering the houfe. ** This,*' faid Dryden, 
** is Tonfon. You will take care not to de- 
^ part before he goes away \ for I have not 
** completed the fheet which I promifed 
*^ him ; and if you leave me unprotecSted, 
*^ I muft fuffer all the rudenefs to which his 
^^ refentment can prompt his tongue.*' 

What rewards "he obtained for his pocms> 
befides the payment of the bookfeller, can- 

H 2 not 
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n®t be known : Mr. Derrick, who conful-* 
ted fome of his relations, was informed that 
his Fables obtained five hundred pounds from 
the dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not un-^ 
fuitable to the magnificence of that fplendid 
family ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating 
that forty pounds were paid by a mufical 
fociety for the ufe of Alexander's Feaji. 

In thofedays the ceconomy of government 
was yet unfettled, and the payments of the 
Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain \ of 
this diforder there is reafon to believe that 
the Laureat fometimes ftlt the efl?edts ; for 
in one of his prefaces he complains of thofe, 
who, being intrufted with the diftribution of 
the Prince's bounty, fuffer thofe that de- 
pend upon it to languiih in penury. 

k 

Of his petty habits or flight amufe-, 
ments, tradition has retained little. Of the 
only two men Whom I have found to whom 
he was perfonally known, one told me that 
at the houfe which he frequented, called 
Will's CofFee-houfe, the appeal lipon any 
literary difpute was madd to him i and the 
other related, that his armed chair, which in 
the winter had a fettled and prefcriptive. 

place* 
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' place by the fire, was in the fummer placed 
in the balcpny, and that he called the two 
jplaces his winter and his fummer feat. This 
is all the intelligence which his two furvi- 
yors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no ho- 
pLOur in the prefent age, though in his own 
time, at ieaft in the beginning of it, he was 
far ffom haying it confined to himfelf. He 
put great confidence in the prognoftic^tion? 
of judicial aftrology. In the Appendix to 
the Life of Congreye is a narrative of fomc 
of his predjiftigns ysronderfuUy fulfilled; but 
I know npt the writer's mpans of informa-r 
tion, pr charaifter of yeracity. That he had 
the configurations of the horofcppe in his 
fnind, and cpnfidered them as influencing 
the affairs of men, he does np^ forbear tp 
Jiint, 

The utmoft maliee of the ftars is paft. — 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among. 
And high-raised JoWy from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will glorioufly the new-laid worj^s fqcc^cd. 

He has elfewhere fhewn his attention to the 
planetary powers ; and in the preface to his 
- H 3 Fables 
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Fables has endeavoured obliquely to juftify 
his fuperftition, by attributing the fatpe to 
feme of the Ancients. The latter, add^d 
to this narrajtive^ leaves no doubt of h^s no* 
tions or pra<Sice, 

So flight and fo fcanty is "the "knowjedge 
which J have been ?ible to cojled coRCerrniflg 
the private life and domeftiek manner5 of ,a 
man, wiiom every Englifli generation njoft 
mention with reverence as a critick and A 
poett 



DUYDEN 
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' ;I>RYDEN msiy be properly confidcr- 
icd as the father of Engliih criticifm, as the 
jivriter who £iA taught us to determine upon 
principles the merit of composition. Of 
pur former poets, the greateft dramatift 
T*Tote without rules, conduded through life 
-«nd nature by a genius that rarely milled, 
-and rarely deferted him. Of the r^ft, thofe 
who knew the laws of propriety had iiegle(%- 
i&d to teach thorns. 

Two Arts ofEngliJh F^etry were written 
in fhe days of Elizabeth by Webb and Put- 
-tenham, from ^hich fomething might be 
learned, and a few hints had been given bjT' 
Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's Bijfay on 
Dramatiek Poetry was the firft regular and 
^valuable treatife on the art of writing* 

He who, having formed his opinions in 
-the prefent age of Englilh literature, turns 
^back to perufe this dialogue, will not per- 
'haps find much increafe of knowledge, or 
much novelty of inftruAion ; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered 
them partly from the Ancients, and partly 

H 4' from 
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from the Italians and French. The flrue^ 
ture pf dr^atick poems was not then gc^a 
nerally underflood. Audiences applauded 
by inftind^ and poets perhaps often pleafe4 
by chance,^ 

A writer who obtains his full purpofe 
lofes himfelf in his own luftre. Of an opir 
nion \vhich is np lojiger doubted, the evir 
dence ceafes to be examined. Qf an art 
univerfally pradtifed, the firft teacher is fprr 
gotten. Learning once made popular is no 
longer learning; it has the appearance of 
fomething which we haye beftoyed vppp 
.purfelves, as the devy appears to rife frqm the 
field which it r^ffefjies. 

To judge rightly pf an author, we muft 
tranfport ourfelves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporariesaj 
and what were his means of fupplying them, 
That which i§ eafy at Q.ne time was dif^cu^t 
at another, Pryden at lead imported his 
fcicnce, and gave his country what it wante^ 
befpre ; or rather, he, imported only the 
materials, and manufa(Jtured them by hi? 
9,\vnlkUL 

The 



> J ! • 
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Tl^e dialogue on the Drama was one of 
Jiis firft effays of criticifin, written when he 
wa$ yet a timorous cajididate for reputation^ 
^d therefore laboured with that diligence: 
which he might allow himfelf fomewhat to 
jcttdU y^hen his rjame jgave fandtion to his 
pofitions^ and his awe of the public was 
abated^ partly by cuftpm, and partly by fuc- 
cefs. It will not be eafy to find, in all the 
ppu^ence of pur language, ?i treatife fo art-» 
fujly variegated with fucceflive reprefenta-* 
liioqs of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivene4 
witl^ imagerjr, fo brig;htn?d with ijlullra^ 
tion$. His portraits of the Englifh drama<^ 
^fts are wrought with great fpirit and dili- 
gence. The account of Shakfpeare may 
ftai|d as a perpetual model of enconaiaftick 
critjicifhi i exadt without minuteneft, and 
lofty without exaggeration. The praife la- 
vifhed bv Longinus, on the atteftation of the 
heroes of Marathon, by Demofthenes, fades 
away beforoiit. Ii^ a few lines is exhibited 
a charader, fo extenfive in its comprehen- 
fion, and fb curious in its limitations, that 
nothing c^n be added, diminiihed, or re- 
formed ; nor can the editors and admirers 
pf Shakfpeare, in all their emulation of i-e- 

verencc, 
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vercnce, boafl; of much more than of having 
difFufed and paraphrafed this epitome of ex-r 
cellence, of having changed Dryden's gold 
for bafcr metal^ of lower value though of 
"greater bulk. - 

In this^ and in all his other eflays on the 

fame fjabjedt, the criticifm.of Dryden is the 

criticifn^ of a poet ; not a dull colledion of 

theorems, nor a rude detedion of fauhs, 

'which perhapis the cenfor was not able to 

!have committed ; but a gay and vigorous 

'difTerffttion., where delight is mingled >vith 

Inftruftion, and where the author proves 

"his fight of judgement, by his power of 

:e. 




The different manner and effeft with 
which criticij knowledge may be conveyed, 
was perhaps never more clearly exen^plififid 
than in the performances of Rytner and 
Pryden. It was faid of a difpute between 
two niathematicians, " malim cum Scali- 
gero crrare, quam cum Clavio re<9:e fapere y 
that // was More eligible to go wrong with one 
than right 'with the other. A tendency of 
the fame kind every mind muft feel at the 
perufal of Dryden*s prefaces and Rymer*s 

difcourfes. 
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^dHcovr&s. With Dry den W]B are waiida>* 
ing in queft of Truth ; whom W€ find, }£ 
wc find her at all, dreft in the graces of ele- 
gance j and if weii^iis her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfclf ; we are Jed flnljr 
through fragrance and fipw^rs : ^yv^a;, 
without tjaking a nearer, takes a jrougher 
way; every ftep is to be iqade through 
ijiorns and brambles; and Truth, if ytp 
jneet her, appc^s repulfive by her mien, and 
\|ngr»ceful by her habit. Dryden*s criti- 
,cifm has the n^ajefly of a que^n ; Ryaief'rf 
Jias the ferocity of a tyrapt, 

; j^s he had Audied with great diligence 
the art of poetry, and enlarged .pr redificd 
his notions, by experience perpetually in- 
xareafing, he had his mind ftored with prin- 
ciples and obfervatioris ; he poured out hJs 
Jknowledge with little labour ; for of labour, 
potwithftandiiig the muUipKcity of his pro- 
ductions, there if fufficiwit reafon to fufpeift 
that he was npt a Jover. To write eon amore, 
with fondneft for the ^mployijnent, with 
perpetual touches and retouches, with un* 
willingncfs to take leave of his own id^a, 
and an unwearied' pur/uit of uijattairiable 

perfe^Stiwi, 
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perfeftion, was, I think, no part pf )u| 
fba]ra<a0r. 

His Criticifm may be confidercd as genera^ 
or occafional. In his general precepts, which 
depend upon the nature of things, and the 
ftrufture pf the hunjan mind, he may doubt- 
jefs be fafply recommended to the confidence 
q{ the reader; but his occafional and particu- 
lar pofitions were fometimes iiiterefted, fome- 
times negligent, a|i4 fometimes capricious, 
It is not without reafoij that Trapp, fpeak^ 
ing of the praifes which he beftows on Pala-? 
mon and Arcite, fays, ** Novimus judiciun; 
Drydeni de poemate quodam C6aucert\ 
pulchro fane illo, et admodum laudando, 
nimirum quod non modo vere epiciim fit, 
fed Iliada etiam atque iEneada aequet, imo 
fuperef. Sed novimus eodem tempore 
viri illius maximi non femper accuratif- 
fimas effe cenfuras, nee ad feveriflimam 
critices normam exadtas : illo judice id 
plerumque optimum eft, quod nunc prae 
manibus habet, & in quo nunc pecu- 
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patur, 

He is therefore by no means conftant to 
himijblf. His defence and defertion of dra- 

maticl^ 
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toatick rhyme is generally known. Spence, in 
his remarks oft Pope's Odyfley^ produces what 
he thinks an unconquerable quotation from 
Dryden's preface to the Eneid, in favour of 
tranflating an epic poem into blank verfe ; 
but he forgetis that when his author at- 
tempted the Iliad, fome years afterwards^ he 
departed from his own decifion, and tranf-* 
lated into rhyme* 

When he has any objeAion to obviate, or 
any liceftfe to defend, he is not very fcrtipu- 
lous about what he afferts, nor very cautious, ' 
if the prefent purpofe be ferved, not to en- 
tangle himfelf in his own fophiftries* But 
when all arts are exhaufted, like other hunt- 
ed animals, he fometimes (lands at bay; 
when he cannot difown the groffnefs of one 
of his plays, he declares that he knows not 
any law that prefcribes morality to a comiek 
poet. / 

V 

- His remarks on ancient or modern writers 
are not always to be trufted. His parallel of 
the verfification of Ovid with that of Clau-- 
dian has been very juftly cenfured by Sewel^. 
His comparifon of the fifft line of VirgiF 
with the firft of Statiws is not happier. Vir*-* 

* ♦ Preface to Ovid's Metamorphofes. 

gil 
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gil, he fays, is foft and g^nfle, and* would 
have thought Statius mad if he had heard 
him thundering out 

, Quaa fupciiittipbfito m<>tea gatlinata coibflS* 

Statius perhaps hes^ts himfclf,, ais he pi;xi- 
ceeds, to exaggcratipns fymeyvhzt hypcifbo-', 
lical ; but undoubtedly Virgil would have 
been too hafty, if he had condemned him to 
ftraw for one founding li^e. Drydcn wanrt- 
cd ap inilance,. and the fiifl that occurred 
was impreft into the jfervice« 

What he wilhes tq fay, h? fays at hsLZisii^ 
he cittArGorbudtic^ whii:h' he had never iieeilr 
gives a falfe account of Chapman's verMca-> 
tion; gnd difeqvers, in thp preface M his 
Fables, that hfe tranilated the firft book of 
the Iliadjt without knowing what wa^ in the: 
fecond. 

. It will be difficult to prov€ that TDty^n 
ever made any gr^at advances in literature. 
As having diftinguifhed himfelf at Weftmii>- 
fter under the tuitipn of Bufljy, tv^ho ad;- 
vanced his feholafs to a height of ^ knowledge? 
^exy rarely attained in grainiAar-fchook, h«' 

. refided 
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i»fi4ed aft€mvaf4s ^ Cait^bridge, it is oot to 
Ijfe f«|)p€ffed,: that his fkill in the ancient 
l}feRg:ttiged wafa deficient^ compared- with th^y 
of coi»ftv>n ftm^ent^ ; but his . fcholaftick' 
ac^nttifiitiof^s hiem not proportijonafte to his" 
opp^t^mties anfl abilitie?. H9 could nQt,* 
like Milton or Cowley, have made his pfanitej 
iliuftrious merely by his learning. He men- 
tions but f^w books, and thofe Cneh -as He 
in feji^ bmttn'tr^I^ of reg^llr ftudy j froi^b 
wljie^; if ever , he de^art^-, he is in daAgpr pf [ 
Iffing hitfifelf iv^ ijnknown regioAs. 



V 



. l3^ hifr Dialogue on the Vrzn^, he ptch^ 
nounc^s with great confidence that the Latin, 
ttagisdy of Medea i^ not Ovid's, becau-fe it is. 
not fiifficiently iiiterefting and pathetick. 
IJc might liave detw^nined the queftion upon 
funer evidence ^ f05P it is quoted by Quin- . 
tilia^ as the work of Seneca 5 and the only 
liAC which remains of Ovid's play, for one 
lijie is left us, is not there to be found. 
There was therefore na need of the gravity 
of conjecture, or the difcuflion of plot or fen- 
tipent, to' find what was already known upon 
higher authority- than fuch difcuflions can 
ey^ reachv ^ 

His 
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His litcraturcj( though not always {r^ 
from oftentation, will be commonly found 
either obvious, and made his olvii by the art 
of dteffing it ; or fuperficial, which, by whalt 
he gives, fhews what he wanted; or errdncj 
ous, haftily colledted^ and negligently fcat-^ 
tered« 

Yet it Gattriot te faid that his ^eniuts is 
ever unprovided of matter, or that his fancj^ 
languifhe^ itt penury of ideafe. His workrf 
abound with knowledge, dnd fpafkle WitK 
illuftrations. There is fcarcely any fciencd 
or faculty that does not fupply him with 
cfccafioiial images and lucky fimilitudes/ 
every page difcovets d mind very wide-* 
ly acquainted both with art and haturcf, 
and in full poffeffiori of great ftbres of intel-i 
ledual wealth. Of hiih thdt kiibws much, 
it is natural. to fuppofe that he has read 
with diligence; yet L rather believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from ac-* 
cidental intelligence and various converfa- 
tion, by a quick apprehenfion, a judicious 
feledlion, and a happy memory, a keen ap- 
petite of knowledge, and a powerful digef-f 
tion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing tor 
7 paf$ 
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pafs WHRout hofice, and a habit of reflection 
that fufFered nothing uYeful to be loft* A 
mind like Dryden's, always curiousi always 
acftive, to which every underftanding was 
proud to be aflbciated, and of which every 
one folicited the regard^ by an ambitious 
difplay of himfelf, had a more pleafant, per- 
haps a neater way,« to knowledge than by the 
lilent progrefs of folitary reading. I do not 
fuppofe that he defpifed books, or intention- 
ally neglefted them ; but that he was car- 
ried out, by the impetuofity of his genius, to 
more vivid and fpeedy inftruftors ; and that 
fiis ftudies were rather defultory and fortui- 
tous than conftant and fyftematical. 

It muft be confefled that he fcarcely ever 
appears to want book-learning but when he 
mentions books 5 and to him may be tranf- 
ferred the praife which he gives his mafter 
Charles* 

His cbhveffdtionj Wit^ dnd parts> 
His knowledge in fhe nobleft ufeful arts. 
Were fudh, dead authors could hot give> 
. But habitudes df thofe that live ; 
Who, lighting hifn, did greater lights receive : 

He drain'd from dll, and all they knew, 

irih apprchenlion quick, his judgement true : 

Vol. H. I That 
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That the moft Icarn'd with Ihame confefs 
His knowledge more> his reading only lefs. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be de- 
manded, I will not undertake to give it; the 
atoms of probability,, of which my opinion 
has been formed, lie fcattered over all his 
works ; and by him who thinks the queftion 
worth his notice, his works muft be perufed 
with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didadick or defenfive, 
occupies almoft all his profe, except thofe 
pages which he has devoted to his patrons ; 
tut none of his prefaces were ever thought 
tedious. They have not the formality of a 
fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the 
fentence betrays the other. The claufes are 
never balanced, nor the periods modelled; 
every word feems to drop by chance, though 
it falls into its proper pliace. Nothing is 
cold of langu^id ; the whole is airy, animat- 
ed, and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what 
is great, is fplendid. He may be thought 
to mention himfelf too frequent:ly; but 
while he forces himfelf upon our efteem, we 
cannot refufe him to ftand high in his own. 
Every thing is excufed by the play of images 

and 
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and the fpritelinefs of expreflion. Though 
all is eafy, nothing is feeble j though all 
feems carelefs, there is nothing harih ; and 
though, fince his earlier works, more than a 
century has paffed, they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obfolete; 

iHe who writes much> will not eafily cfcape 
a manner, fuch a recurrence of particular 
modes as may be eafily noted; Dryden is al- 
ways another and the fame, he does not exhibit 
a fecond time the fame elegances in the fame 
form, nor appears to have any art other than 
that of expreffing with clearnefs what he 
thinks with vigour. His ftyle could not 
eafily be imitated, either ferioufly or ludi- 
croufly ; for, being always equable and always 
varied, it has no prominent or difcriminative 
charaders. The beauty who is totally free, 
from difproportion of parts and features, 
cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged re- 
femblancei 

From his profe; however, Dryden derived 
only his accidental and fecondary praife;: 
the veneration with which his name is pro- 
nounced by every cultivator of Englifh lite- 
rature, is; paid to him as he refined the Ian- 

I 2 g^ge. 
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gua'gd, Jmpr6ved iht fentimehts; aitif tuirercf 
the Auift'b'ers of EngFifli Poetry. 

Aftef abovrt half ^ cefttury of forced 
thouglits, ihd rugged metre, fonle advariie^ 
towards nature and harmony had' been^ al- 
ready made by Waller and Denham ; they 
had fhcwri that long difcourfes in* rhyme 
grew more pleaiing When they were broken 
into couplets, and that verfe confifted not 
only- in tht h'umbfer but thi arrangement of 
fyllabJes, 

But though they did much, who tan deny 
that they left much to do ? Their works 
were not many, nor were their minds of very 
ample (iomprehenfion. More exa'mj>les of 
more modes of compofition were neceflary 
for the eftablifhment of regularity, and the 
introduftion . of propriety in w6r4 and 
thought. 

Every language of a learned matlon necef- 
farily divides itfelf into diftioh fcholaftitk 
and popular, grave and fimiliar, degaiit itii 
grofs ; and froni a nice diftinftibh of fhcftf 
different parte, arifes a great part of tht bWi- 
ty of ityle. But if we ektept a few mind^s, 

the 
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thp favourites of n^ujre, to w^.pip f heir own 

original redtitude was in the place of rules, 

this delicacy of feledion was little known 

f(f qux authors ; our fpeech l^y t)eJfore tjhem 

in a he^ of confufioi>, and eyery ;nan toa^c 

for eyery purpofe what chance mi^t offer 

him. 

< 
« 

There was therefore before the time of 
Dryden no poetical didtion, no fyftem ojf 
.\y;ords at ojice reined from tl^e groffnefs of 
dppaejftick ule, an^ free ^roni the h^r/hnefs 0^ 
terms appropriated to particular arts. Words 
top familiar, or ^00 remote, defeat the pur- 
pofe of a poet. Frpm thofe founds which 
we hear on findl or on coarjfe o.cc^fions, wp 
4p not eafily receive ftro^pg impreflions, pr 
4^)ightful images ^ and wo^ds to which wp 
Itw oearly /Irangcrs, wjje^evpf they pccyr, 
4w5y that attention pn themfelves whidti 
thsy ihould tranfoxit to things. . 

e 

Thofc happy cQn>l?in?itions of words which 
iUftinguifh pcgtry fr ojpa profe, had been rare- 
ly at(;empj;|^4 j we had fe^ elegances or fla^- 
^s of Xpee<:b, Jthe rpfes had not yet bjecp 
plueked from .the tramble, or different cp- 

J 3 lours 
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lours had not been joined to enliven one 
another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and 
Denham could have over-born the prejudices 
which had long prevailed, and which even 
then were fheltered by the proteftion of 
Cowley. The new verfification, as it was 
called, 'may be confidered as owing its efta- 
bliflinient 'to Dryden ; from whofe time it is 
apparent that Englifh poetry has had no. 
tfeiidency to relapfe to its former favagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of out 
language is very illuftrioufly difplayed in our 
poetical tranflations of Ancient Writers ; a 
Vi^ork which the French feem to relinquifli 
in delpdr, and which we were long uiiable 
to perform with dexterity. Ben Jonfon 
thought it neceflary to copy Horace almoft 
word by word ; Feltham, his contemporary 
and adverfary, confiders it as indifpenfably 
requifite in a tranflation to give line for line. 
It is'faid that Sandys, whom Dryden calls 
the beft verfifier of the lafi age> has ftruggled 
hard to comprife eVery book of his Englifh 
Metamorphofes in the fame number of vcrfes 
with the original. Holy day had nothing in 

view 
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view but to fhew that he underftood his au- 
thor, with fo little regard to the grandeur 
of his didtion^ or the volubility of his num- 
bers, that his metres can hardly be called 
verfes ; they cannot be read without reluc- 
tance, nor will the labour always be rewarded 
by underftanding them. Cowley faw that 
fuch copyers were a fervile race 5 he affertcd 
his liberty, and fpread his wings fo boldly 
that he left his authors. It was refcrved 
for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical li- 
berty, and ^ly^ us juft rules and examples of 
tranflation. 

When languages are formed upon differ- 
ent principles, it is impoffible that the fame 
modes of expreffion fhould always be ele- 
gant in both. While they run on together, 
the clofeft tranflation may be confidered as 
the beft; but when they divaricate, each 
muft take its natural courfe* Where cor- 
refpondence cannot be obtained, it is necef- 
:fory to be content with fome thing equiva- 
lent. , tranflation therefore y fays Dryden, /V 
notfo loofe as paraphrafe^ nor fo clofe as meta-^. 
pbrafe. 

1 4 All 
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. All ^piiPf\^i i2j?.gv?gf s ^v^ M^m 

ftyles} the cpnpife, tl^e /liffufc, th? Ip^ty. 
&nd the hijniibie. In (fee proj^f .«?feoJLfp 9I 
ftyle confifts the r?^cimi?Jajttc? \i^l?^cli I^rydejj 
principally e,xa(g:js f/-oi?i ^? ^aj^gator, H^ 
is to exhii)it l?i? authjOjr's tbt^ugh^ in fuch ,§ 
4refs pf did^p^ as the ^uJtJ^pr ^p^li j^ay.e 
given thefli, l;iad his Iwguajge ;?e^ ^ngli^ ? 
rugged jtnagniijcence i^' not fp he ^£t{^ed : 
hyperhoUpal oilentatign js not to be reprefled, 
nor fententiou^s a^eftajt^on to ^ave its poinjt? 
blunted, A tranflator i? to be l^ke his au^. 
thor ; it is not his bufinefs to excel him. 

The reafoijiableiiefs of thefe r^ihB feems 
fufficient for their vindication : and the ef- 
fe(Sts produced J^y pbferving them were fo 
liappy, that I Icijiow pot ;^hethe^ fjxpy were 
ever oppofed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, 
a man wbofe learning .w^ greater than b.i« 
powers of poetry ; and who, being hettef qua* 
li£ed to give the meaning .than the fpirif pf 
Seneca, has introduced his verfion pf three 
Itragedies by a defence of clofe jtranflation. 
The authority of Horace, which the new 
tranllators cited in defepce of their pradlice, 

he 
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he has, hy a judicious explanation, taken 
fairly from them 5 but reafon wants not Ho- 
race to fupport it* 

TSWijiftg tP povrer, or p(??ver to jsrjll, pf boUj 
ajp impels ^y e:5ft9j-n4 .oJ?)|rjj(aipn$. Th« 
exigences in which Dryden was con(|Lejauie4 
to pafs his life, are reafonably fuppofed to 
3bav.e biafted his genius, to have driven out 
bis works in a iiate of immajturity, apd 
to ha^e intercepted the fulJ-l?lown de- 
ga«c9 which Jo;jgpr growtlj Yrouid jbay? 
fujjp}.ie4, 

Pov;erty, li^e pthex ri^id pp>yef s, i^ /pme- 
ting^es top haf][ily .accu|ed. J^ the excelleAcc 
qf t^rydep.'^ w<^ks wa^ le%e4 hy jjis indi^ 
i?^?» tt^ejr nvpl^^f wa^ WfF^^.' ?^.4 I 
^BPW ^^f- k^f h^ w*^^ )?? iV:oyp<^? f hat if I]k; 

^5 ? «?f f^ .^^^^^^.4 ^ X^°«W km W?derr 
gp^ tj^e pjj pf ^n authpf , if he ^d 1^ h^n 

:^PMte,4 ^y fofljie^liing r^pre pjpffiag^ titan 
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But as is faid by his Sebaflian, 

What had been, is unknown j what is, appears. 

We know that Dryden's feveral produdions 
were fo many fucceffive expedients for his( 
fupport ; his plays were therefore often borr 
rowed, and his poems were almoft all qc-i 
cafional. 

In an occafional performance no height of 
excellence can be expeifted from any mind, 
however fertile in itfelf, and however ftored 
with acquifitions. He whofe work is ge- 
neral and arbitrary, has the choice of his 
matter, and takes that which his inclination 
and his ftudies have beft qualified him tp 
difplay and decorate. He is at liberty to de- 
lay his publication, till he has fatisfied his 
friends and hinifelf ^ till he has reforn^ed 
his firft thoughts by fubfequent cxamina- 
nation ; and polifhed away thofe faults which 
the precipitance of ardent compofition is 
likely»to leave behind it. Virgil is related 
to have poured out a great number of lines 
in the morning, and to have pafled the day 
in reducing them to fewer^ 

The 
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The Qccafional poet is circumfcribed by 
fhe narrownefs of his fubjcdt, Whateyep 
pan happen to man has happened fo often, 
that Jjttle rema)ui§ for fancy qr invention. 
We haye been ajl bprn ; we have mof): of yx^ 
been married ; and fo many bave died before 
U5, that our death? can fupply but fevir ma- 
terials for a poet. Jij the fate of princes the 
publick has an intereft ; and what happens 
to ^hem- Qf good or evil, the poets have al- 
yvays confidered as bufinefs for the Mufe. 
But after fo many inauguratory gratulations, 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he muft 
be lugMy favoured by nature, or by fortune, 
who fays any thing not faid before. Even 
.^ar and conqueft, however fplendid, fuggeft 
no new images; the triumphal chariot of 
a viftorious monarch can be decked only 
with thofe ornaments that have graced his 




Not only matter but time is wanting* 
/!Rle poem muft not be delayed till the oc- 
cafion is forgotten. The lucky moments of 
animated imagination cannot be attended 5 
elegances and illuftrations cannot be multi- 
plied by gradual accumulation : the compo- 
fition muft be difpatched while converfation 

3 is 
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is yet bufy, and admiratioafrefh ; and haftc 
is to be made, left fome other event fliould 
lay hold upon mankind, 

Occafional compofitions may however fe- 
cure to a writer the praife both oif learnine 
tod facility ; for they cafjnot bethe eiFedt of 
long ftudy, and muft be furnilhed imme- 
iiiately from the trealures of the mind, 

'[^he death of Cromwell was the firft pub- 
lick evfent which called forth Dryden's po- 
fetical powers. His heroick ftanzas Have 

• * . ■»- •- -- > -• *.. .. 

beauties and defects ; the thoughts are vi- 
gorous, tod though not always proper, fhew 
k mind replete with ideas ; the -numbers are 
fmooth, and the diftion, if not altogether 
corred:, is elegant and eafy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time 
hi$ favourite author, though Gondibert 
never appears to have been popular; and 
from Davenant he learned to pleafe his ear 
with the ftanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden vtry early formed his verfiijlbat|on : 
there are in diis early produdion no traces 

of 
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of jiortnz's pv ]onihn$ ruggednefs ; but he 
did fiot fo foon ^ree his iriirid from the am- 
bition bjt forced conceits In his verfes 
on the ]feeftoration, he fays o^ the King s 
exile, * 

He, tofs'd! by Fate~ / 
/ Could tafte no fweets of youth^s defired age. 
But found his life too* true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to fliew hoW virtue and wif- 
dom' are increafed by adverfity, he liiakes 
this reniark : 

Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On Nighr the honouf 'd name of coun/elUr,' 
Since, ftruck with f ^ys^ of profperous' fortune 

blind. 
We light alone in dark afiliftions find. 

His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifes 
fuch a duller of thoughts unallied to dfte 
another, as will not elfewhere be ealily 
found : 

'Twas Monk, whom Providence defign'd to 

lobife 
Thofe real bonds filfe freed'dm did impofe, ' 
The bleJied faints th^t wiCtch'd this turning 

fcene. 

Did from their ftars with joyful wonder lean. 

To 
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To fee fmall clues draw vafteft weights alon^^ 
Not in their bulk, but in their order ftrong. 
^iius pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With eafe fuch fond chimseras we purfuci 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubduc : 
But, when ourfclves to aftion we betake> 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chymifts make i 
How hafd was then his taflc, at once to be 
What in the body natural we fee ! 
Man's Architect diftinftly did ordain 
The charge of mufcles, nerves, and of the brainj 
Through viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpenfe 
The fprings of motion from the feat of fenfe^ 
*Twas not the hafty produft of a day, 
But the well-ripen'd- fruit of wife delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook. 
Would let them play a-while upon the hook; 
Our healthful food the ftomach labour;s thus. 
At firft embracing what it ftraight doth crufli.- 
Wife leaches will not vain receipts obtrude,^ 
While growing pains pronounce the humours 

crude i 
Deaf to complaints, they' wait upon the ill. 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize iheir fkill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never 
learned well, to forbear the improper ufe 6f 
mythology. After having rewarded* tlie 
heathen deities for their care. 

With 
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With j4lga who the facred' altar ftroWs ? 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, ihall be flain 5 
A ram to you, ye Tempefts of the Main* 

He teils us, in the language of religion. 

Prayer ftorm'd the Ikiesj and ravifh'd Charlc$ 

. from thence. 
As heaven itfelf is took by violence. 

« 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft 
awful paffages of Sacred Hiftory^ 

Other conceits there are, too curious t^ 
be quite omitted } as. 

For by example moft we finn'd before. 
And, glafs-like, clearnefs mix*d with frailty 
bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it nccef- 
fary to found his fentiments on Nature, ap- 
pears from the extravagance of his fidions 
and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their ftraiten*d lungs.--^ 

It 
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It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, the land approachetn you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence and fbrrow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however 
little be its value, was not borrowed. A 
French poet read to Malherbe lofne verfes, 
in which he rcprefents France as moving out 
of its place to receive the kin§. ** Thcfugh 
" this^" faid Malherbe, " was in' my titoCi 
*^ I do not remember it." 

iv 

His poem on the Coronntion has a more 
even tenour of thought. Some lines de- 
ferve to be quoted : 

You have already quench'd feditioh'^ brand. 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
Thfc jtaio'us^ feds thit dur^ Adt tfuft th6?f 

I caufe 
So far from their own will as to the kwsy 
Him for their umpire, and their fynod ta!ke^ 
And their appeal alone to Caefar make. . 

Here fnay be found one particle of that 
old verfification, of which,- I believe, in all 
his works, there is not another : 

Nor 
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l^or is it duty, or our hope alone, 
* Crtatcs that joyi hut full frnUkn. 

In the V^crfed to the lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon, two years afterwards, is a conceit 
fo hopelefs at the firft view, that few would 
have attempted it ; and fo fuccefsfuUy la- 
boured, that though at laft it gives the reader 
more perplexity than pl'eafure, and feems 
hardly worth the ftudy that it cofts, yet itv 
muft be valued as a proof of a mind at once 
iubtle and comprehenfive : 

ftr' 

In open profpeft nothing bounds ouf eye. 
Until the earth feems join'd unto the fky : 
So in this hemifphere our outinoft view 
is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our fight is limited where you are join'd. 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find* 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That, though your orbs of different greatnefs be, 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difpos'd, 
His to enclofe, and yours to be enclosed. 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Except an emptinefs had come between. 

Thef comparifon of the Chancellor to 
the Indies leaves all refemblance too far be- 
hind' it: 

' Vol. IL K And 
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And as the Indies were not. found before - 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy ihore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whofe guilty fwectnefs firft their world betrayM; 
So by your counfels we arc brought to view 
A new and undifcover'd world in you. 

There is another comparifon, for there is 
little elfe in the poem, of which, though 
perhaps it cannot be explained into plain 
profaick meaning, the mind perceives 
enough to be delighted, and readily for- 
gives its obfcurity, for its magnificence : 

How ftrangely adtive are the arts of peace, 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do.ceafe : 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noifej 
And war more force, but not more pains em- 
ploys: 

Such is the mighty fwiftncfs of your mind; 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our fenfe behind, 
While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl our fpherc, 
Th^t rapid motion does but reft appear. 1 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the throng - 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along. 
All ftems at reft to the deluded eye,* ^ 

Mov'd by the foul of the fame harmony :' - 
So carry 'd on by our unwearied care, 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion fharc.' 
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To this fucceed four lines, which pcr- 
liaps afford Dryden*6 firft attempt at thofe 
penetrating remarks on human nature^ fop 
which he feems to have been peculiarly 
formed : 

Let envy then thofe Crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy never muft be free ^ 
Envy that does with nlifery reftde, 
- Th^ joy and the revenge of ruin'd pridCf 

• b. - « 

Into thi« poftm he feems to have cpjle^ted 
all his powers ; and after this he did not 
often bring upon his anvil fuch ftubborn 
and unmaljeablc thoughts ; but, as a fpepj- 
men of his abilities to unite the moft unfo-^ 
ciable matter, he has concluded with XinicSf^ 
of which I think not myfelf obliged to tell 
the meaning : 

Yet unimpaired with labours, or with time. 
Your age butfecms to a new youth to climb, 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And meafure change, but (hare no part of it J 
And ftill it Ihall without a weight increafe. 
Like this new year^ whofe motions never ^eUfkf 
For fince the glorious courfe you have bfgua 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun. 
It muft both wefghtlefs and immort«J prove^ 
Becaufe the centre of it is abovet 

K 2 Jo 
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In the Annus MirabiHs he returned to die 
quatrain, which from that tinae he tot^ly 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of it§ 
inconvenience, for he complains of i^s dif-y 
ficulty. This is one of his greatefl attempta< 
He had fubjedls equal to his abilities, a great 
naval war, and the Fire of London^ Bat- 
tles have always been defcribed in heroick 
poetry ; , but a fea-iight and artillery had 
yet fomething of novelty. New arts are 
long in the world before poets defcribc 
them ; for they borrow every thing from 
their predeceflbrs, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or from life. Boileau wa» 
the firft French writer that had ever hazard- 
ed in verfe the mention of modern war, or 
the effeds of gunpowder. We, who arelefa^ 
afraid of novelty, had already poffcffion of 
thofe dreadful iraages ; Waller had defcribed 
a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention of fire-anus to the Febellious 
a0gels. 



- This poem is written with great 

gence, yet does not fully anfwer the ex- 

• ped:ation raifed by fuch fubjefts and fuch a 

writer.^ With the ftanza of Davenant he Has 

• feme- 
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i(bmetiities his vein of parenthefig, and inci-i 
dental difquifition, and ftops his narrative 
for a wife remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords 
more fentiment than cjefcription, and does 
not fa mtich imprefs fcenes upon the fancy, 
as deduce confequences and make compari- 
fpns. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much 
refemblance to the firft lines of Waller's 
poem on the war with Spain ; perhaps fuch 
a beginning is natural, and could not be 
avoided without afFeftation. Both Waller 
and Dryden might take their hint from the 
poem on the ciyil war of Rome, Orbemjam 
fotum, &c. 

Of the king colledling his navy, he fays. 

It iecpw as every ihip their fovcreign knows^. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey 1 
So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blows, 
^ ^ ^d fp to pjcfture fpUow through the fta. 

It would not be har4 to believe that Dry- . 
ifcn.had written the two firft lines ferioufly, 

K. 3 and 
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aad ^t fome wag had added the two lat-^ 
t«r m burlefque^ Who would expeft the 
lines that immediately follow, which are 
indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but 
pertajinly ja a ijjodp totajlj^ differenj ? 

- . .... . . I . 

To ib^ this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew w/de the curtains of tJie (klcs ; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights aboye^ 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at fiergeij 
Will afford a very compleat fpecimen of the 
defcriptipns in this poem : 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, 
fraught 
. With all the riches of the rifing ftin : 
And precious fand from fouthcrn climates 
brought. 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

like hunted caftora, confeious of their ftore. 
Their wiy-laid wealth to Norway's coafl: they 
bring; 

Then firft the North's cold bofom fpices bore. 
And winter brooded on the caftern fpring. 



By 
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By the rich fcent we found our perfum'd prey. 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofe in co- 
vert lie : 

And round about their murdering cannon, lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The Engliih utfdertake th' unequal war : 

Scyen (hips alone, byVhich the port is barr'd, 
-Befiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. . 

Thefe fight like hufbands, but like lovers thofe : 
Thefe fain would keep, and thofe more fain 
ejyoy : 

And to fuch height their fr^tic paflion grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy : 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball. 
And now their odours arm'd againft them 
fly: 

Some precioufly by fhatter'd porcelaih fall. 
And fome by aromatic fplinters drp. 

And though by tempefts of the prize bereft. 
In heaven/s inclemency fome eafe we find : 

Our foes We vanquilh'd by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the feas and wind*. 

In this manner is the fublime too often 
mingled with the ridiculous. The Dutch 
feels: a flielter for a wealthy fleet : this furcly 

JC 4 needed 
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pecdcd no ijluibration j yet they muft iiy, not 
like all the reil 4)f mankind oa the faii^e OC'* 
caiion^ but like bunted cafi^rsi and they 
might with ftri^ propriety be hunted ; for 
we winded them by our nofes— their per^ 
fumes betrayed them. The Hujband and the 
'Lover^ though of more dignity than the 
Caftor^ are images too domeflick to mii^le 
properly with the horrors of war. The 
two quatrains that follow are worthy of the 
author. 

The account of the different fcnfations 
with which the two fleets retired, when the 
night parted them> is one of the faireft 
floweri; of Englilh poetry. 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

^ Thg cornbat ftill, and they a(ham*d to Icawc; 
Till the laft ftre^ks of dyipg day withdrew. 
And doubtful rhoon-light did our rage dc-* 
ccivc. 

In^th* EngKfh fleet each fhip rcfounds with joy. 
And loud applau/c of their gre^ leader's, 
fame: 

, In firy drcana^ the Dutch they ftill deftrpy, 
And, flumbeting, fmilc at the imagined fl^ujtie. 

Not 
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^JjTgt To the Holland flcet^ who, tir'd ^nd done, 

Strctch'd on th^ir decks like weary oxen lie; 

IpsLint fweats all down their mighty membcri 

run, 
, (Vail bulks^ whiph little fouls but ill fupply.) 

Jn dreams they fearful precipices tread. 
Or, fliipwreck'd, labour to fomc diftant fliorc: 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep nq 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all tp« 
propriated terms of art fhould be funk in 
general expreilipns, becaufe poetry is to 
fpeak an univerfal language. This rule Js 
ilill ftronger with regard to arts not libc|-al, 
or confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge; and of this kind. 
Certainly, is technical navigation. Yet Dry- 
den wa^ of opinion that a fea-fight ought 
to be defcribed in the nautical language; 
and certainly y lays he, as tbofe tvbo in a logi-^ 
cal dijputation keep to gmert^t^rms would hide 
a fallacy J fo tbofe wb^ Jo it in any poetical de^ 

fcripttQtt would veil their ignorance . 

■^ . , . ■ ■ ■> 

Let us then appeal x6 expfcrience; for by 
^xperieiMQC^at laii we kar|i as wdU what will 

pleafe 
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plcafc as what will profit. In the battle, 
his tcrrtis feem to have been blown away j 
but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide, » 
Some drive old okum thro' tach/eam and rift* 

Their left-hand does the calking-iron guide. 
The rattling mallet with the right thcy^ lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the /earns 
inftops: . , . 

Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves with- 
ftand. 
And fhake them ffom the rifing beak in 
drops. . 

Some thtgairdropts with dawby marling blind, 
Or fear-cloth mails with ftrong tarpawling 
coats : • 

To try ntyr Jhrouds one mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their eafe or ftifFnefs notes. 

I fuppofe here is nq% one term which every 
reader does not wiih away. 

His digreiBon to the original and progrefs 
of navigation, with his profpedt of the ad- 
vancement which it fhall receive from the 
Royal Society, then newly inftituted, may 

3 ^ 
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be bonfidered as an example feldom equalled 
of feafooable excuriion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcontent- 
c4u he fays, that by the help of the philo- 
fophprs^ 

Inftrufted fliips fhall fail to quick commerce. 
By which rcmotcft regions are allied.— 

Which he i« conftrained to explain in a 
note. By tf more exaSt meafure of longitude. It 
had better become Dryden's learning and 
genius to have laboured fcience into poetry, 
and have' fhewn, by^ explaining longitude, 
that verfe did not refufe the ideas of philo- 
fophy* 

■ 

His tlefcription of the Fire is painted by 
refolute meditation, out • of a mind better 
formed to reafon than to feel. The confla- 
gration of a city, with all its tumults of con- 
comitant diftrefs, is one of the moft dread- 
ful fpedacles. which this world can offer 
to human eyes ; yet it feems to raife little 
emotion in the bre&ft of the poet; he 
watches the flame coolly from ft:reet to flreet, 
with now a reflection, and now a fimile> till 
'^t lafl he meets the king, for whom he 

makes 



inakes a fpeech, rather tedioas in a dmi 
fo bufy ; amd then follows agaid the fify* 
grefs of th? fire. 

There are^ hoirev€r, iii this part f^^ 
paflagqs that deferve attention j a$. iii ^ 
beginning; 

The diligence of trades and noifcful gain 
And luxury more late afleep were laid; 

All was the ni^t's, and in her filent reigh 
No found the reft of NaWre d;d invade 

Iti this dee|) <juiet-r- 

The expreffiott j^II was tbt nighfs is takest 
from Seneca, who rcnaarks on Virgil's linCi 

Omnia no£li$ er^nt placida compofta quietiSy 

that he might have concluded better| 
Omnia ne&is erani^ 

The following quatrain is vigwoijs ancj 
animated : 

The ghofts of traytors from the bridge de- 
fcend 
With bold fanatick fpe^rcs to rtijoice j 
^ About the fire into a dance they bend. 

And fing their fabbath notes with* fecbl€ 
voice* . 

His 



f 
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His prddiiSion q£ the Imprdvetnents which 
Ihall be made in the new city, is elegant and 
poetical, and, with ah event which Poet^ 
ca^^ot always boaft, has been happily v^ri-* 
i|q4> The poem concludes with a ii^OfilQ 
that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, icemi 
not y«t fully to have formed his verfificatiQa,^ 
oj fettled his fyftem. of propriety* 

From this time, he addifted himfelf almoit 
wholly to the ftage,. to ivbich^ fays he, my 
genius never much inclined me, merely aa tfaa 
moft profitable market for poetry. By wri-- 
ting tragedies in rhyme, he continued to 
improve his didtion and his numbers. Ac-* 
cording to the opinion of Harte^ who had 
ftudkd his works with great attention, he 
ibttled his principles of verfification in 1676, 
when he produced the play of Aureng Zeb ; 
and according to his own account of the 
(hort time in which he wrote Tyrannick 
Lovey and the State of Innocence ^ he fooidi 
obtained the full effedt of diligence, and 
^[d4fi4 ^icility to exadnefs^ 

Rhyme 



r 
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Rhyme has been fo loag banifhed from 
the theatre, that we know not its eiFefi: upon 
the pailions of an audience ; but it has this. 
convenience, that fcntences ftand more inde-* 
pendent on each other, and ftriking paflkgcs 
are therefore eafily fele€ted and retained. 
Thus the defcription of Night in the Indiart 
Emperor, and the rife and fall of empire in 
the Conqueji of Granada, are more frequently 
repeated than any lines in All for Love, or 
Don Sebajiian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous (allies, 
and fententious elegances, or to fix the dates 
of any little pieces which he wrote by 
chance, or by folicitation, were labour too 
tedious: and minute, . * 

» 

.. . .. , «... 

His dramatic labours did not fo wholly 
abforb his thoughts, but that he promulgated 
the laws of tranflation in a preface to the 
Engliih Epiftles of Ovid ; one of which he 
tranflated himfelf, and another in conjunct 
tion with the Earl of Mulgrave. 

» , , . - . 

Abfalom and Achitophel is a wprk^fo weB' 
known, that particular criticifm is fuper- 

fluous. 
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fluous.- If it be confidered as a poem poli- 
tical' an<i coiitroverfial, it will be found to 
comprifc all the excellences of which the 
fubjeA is fufcepjtible ; acrimony of cenfurc, 
elegance of praife, artful delineation of cha- 
rafters, variety and vigour of fentiment, 
happy turns of language, and pleafing har- 
mony of numbers; and all thefe raifed to 
fuch a height as can fcarcely be found in any 
other Englifh ccnlpofition. 

It is not, however, without faults ; fome 
lines are inelegant or improper, and too 
many are irfeligioufly licentious. The ori- 
ginal ftrudkure of the poem was defective ; 
allegories drawn to great length will always 
break ; Chartes could not run continually 
parallel with David* 

The fubjeA had likewife another incon- 
venience : it admitted little imagery or de- 
fcription, and a long poem of mere fenti- 
ments caflly becomes tedious ; though all 
the parts'are forcible, and every line kindles 
new rapture, the reader, if not relieved by 
the interpofition of fomething that fooths 
the fancy, grows weary of admiration, and 
defers the reft. 

As 



tu 
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As an approach . to. luftorical triitti 
jicccflary^ die aaioxi and catallropb^ were 
not in th^ poet's power i thjere is thej:e£bre 
an unpleafing diQ)^opQrtion between the be^ 
ginning and th^ ?n4. . We are alarmed hy a. 
fkdlion formec^ out 0^ many fe(^s various irn 
their principles, but ggreeii^g in t^ir.^^i^rr, 
pofe of miichief^ forinidable for^ %h^K ^^^'^ 
bcrs,. and ftrong by, their fupjp^ty .wbiifik 
the king's friends are few and wealu The 
chiefs on either part^re.fet forth ta vi«jr^ 
but when expedtation is at thi| h^'i^jftU thS" 
king,.mak,es a fpe^ch^ and \s '. ^ 

* _ >* 

Hfeftcefbrth a ferieg of new times begari^ 

. . ' • - ' •» • » 

Who can forbear to think of an* eochantted 
caftle, with a wide moat and lofty baKftte-" 
ments, walls of marble and gates of brafs^ 
which vaniihes at once into air,, when! tho^ 
deftined knight blows hi^ bora before it ? 

In the iecond pan„ written by ^itfjf, llww- 
is a long infertipn^ wbipb^ for poi^gMflngri^ 
fatire^ exceeds any: pajft of thefbrflocn Ptt--^ 
fonal refeatment, though no laadabfo' motive, 
to fatire^, can add: ^eat forge to^generdl^priik- 
ciples. Self-love is a bufy protn^ter. 

^ The 
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The Medalj written upon the fame prin- 
ciples with Abfalom and Achitopbel^ but upon 
a narrower plan* gives Ipfs pleafurc, though if 
difcovers equal abilities in the write}-. The 
fupcrftrufturc canoot extend beyond the 
foundation ; a fingle jcharader or incident 
cannot fumifh as many ideas, as a feries of 

« 

events^ or multiplicity of agents . This poem 
thcfcforc, fincc time has left it to itfelf, is 
not much read, nor perhaps generally under- 
flood, yet it abounds with touches both of 
bumprpus and ferious fatfre. The pifture 
of a man whofe propenfions to mifchicf are 
fuch, that his bell anions are but inability 
of wickednefs, is very fkilfully delineateij 
ajid %ongly colo^re4» 

Power was ^ his aim: but, thFOwn from tjiat 

pretence. 
The wretch turn'd loyal ifi his p^vi) defence. 
And malice reconcird him to his Prince. 
Him, in the anguiftx of his foul, he fervid j 
Reyarded fatter ftill th*n he deferv'd ; 
Behold him now exalted into trud ; 
His counfcls oft convenient, feldom juft. 
Ev'n in the moft fihcere advice he ga-ve^ 
ije h^d a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds he learnt in his fanatic ycars^. . . - 
lyj^de him uneafy in his lawful gears ; 

Vol. IL L At 
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At Icaft as little honeft as he cou'.d : 
And> like white witches, mifchieVoufly good. 
To this firft bias, longingly, he leans j - 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The TArenod^a, which, by a term I am. 
afraid neither authorized nor analogical^ he 
calls AuguJ}alis^ is not among his happieft 
produiflions . , Its firft and obvious dcfcd: it 
the irregularity of its metre, to which the 
ears of that age, however, were accuftomed* 
What is. v?orfq, it has neither tendernef§ aor 
dignity i it is neither magnificent nor pathe- 
tick. IJe ffqms to look round him for 
imia^es which he cannot firvd, and. wh^t he 
has he diftorts by endeavouring to enlarge 
them. He is, he i2Lys^ petrified with grief y 
but the marble fometimes relents, and 
trickles in a joke. 

The foas of art all medicines try 'd. 

And -every noble remedy apply 'd; 
:Wkh emulation each cflay'd 
His litmoft fkill y nay more they prayed t 

Was never lofing game with better conduft 
. play'd,. 

9 * * • 

He had been a little inclined to merriment 
before upon the prayers of a natioa for their 

... dying 
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dying fovereign^ nor was he ferious enough 

to keep heathen fables out of his religion* 

« 

With him th' innurhberable croud of armed 
prayers 
Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knock'd 

aloud ; 
Vihe firft welUmeaning rude petitioner 5^ 

All for his life affail'd the throne. 
All would have brib'd the Ikies by offering up 

\ their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
^Twas almoft bprnc by force 0& m tke gianii 
war. 
The prayers, at leaft, for his reprieve were 
heard j 
His death, like Hezeklah's, was deferred. 

There is throughout the compolition a 
defire of fplendor without wealth* In the 
conclufion he feems too much pleafed with 
the profpedt of the new reign to have lament- 
ed his old mafter with much fincerity. 

He did not mifcarry in this attempt for 
vrant of ikill either in lyrick or elegiack 
poetry. His poem on the death of Mrs. Kil-^ 
ligrewy is undoubtedly the nobleft ode that 
our language evej has prpduced* The firft 

L 2 part 
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part flows with a tprrent of cnthufiafm^ 
FervetimmenfufqueruSt. , AH the ftanzas in- 
deed ^e ixot equal. ,. An imperial crown can- 
not be one continued diamond j; . the gems 
muft be held together by fome lefs valuable 
matter. 

In his firil ode :for Cecilia's day;, which is 
loft in the fplendor of the fccond, there are 
pafTages which would have dignified any 
other poet. The firlt ftanza is vigorous ^and 
elegant, though the word didpafon is too 
technical, and the rhymes are too remote 
from one another. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univcrfal frame began : 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms 

lay, 

And could hot heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arife ye more than dead. - 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry. 
In order to their ftations leap. 

And mufick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly ^harmony, 
* This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through di the confoafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon doling full in man. 

The 
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The conclufion is likewife ftriking, but 
it includes aii image fo awful in itfclf, that 
it can owe little to poetry; and I could 
wiih the antithefis of mujick untuning had 
found fome other place. 

As from the power of facred lays 

The fpheres began to move. 
And fung the great Creatsor's praiie 

To all the blefs'd above. 
So when the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant ihall devour. 
The trqn^et ibal.l be he/^rd on high. 
The dead Ihall live, the living die. 
And mufick fhall untune the flcy. 

Of his fkill in Elegy he has given a fpeci- 
men in his Ekonorai of which the following 
lines difcover their author- 

Though all thefe rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpacc of life confin'd, 
The figure was with full perfe<5tiQn crown'd; 
Though not fo Urge an orb, as truly round : 
As when in glory, through the public place. 
The fpoils of conquered nations were to pafs, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The conful was, conftrain'd his pomp to crowd; 
And fo the fwift proceffion hurry 'd on# 
That all, though not dittindly, might befliown : 

L 3 So 
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So in the ftraiten'd bounds of life confin'dj 
She gave but glimpfes ofher jglorious niind ; 
^nd multitudes of virtues pafs'd along ; 
Each prcffing forcmoft m the mighty throng, 
- Ambitious to be ft en, and then make roonr^ 
For greater multitudes that ^we^e to come. 
Yjet unemploy'd no minute flipp'd away ; 
Moments wer< precious in fo ihoft a ftay, . 
The hafte of heaven to have her was fo great. 
That foracwerc finglc a£ls> though each com^ 

pleat i 
Arid every a6t ftood ready to repeat. 

t 

This piece, however, is not vi^ithout lU 
faults J thefe is fp mugh Jikenefs in the initial 
comparifon,* that there is no illujftration^ As 
^ king woul4 h.Q lamented, Ekonora was 
lamented, 

As when fome great and gracious monarch dies^ 
Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful murmurs rife 
.mong the fad attendants ; then the found 
loon gathers voice, and fpreads the news around. 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blaft 
Is blown to diftant colonies at laft ; 
Who, then, perhaps, were offering yows in vain^ 
For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 
So flowly by degrees, unwilling fame 
Did matchlefs Eleonora's fate proclaim, 
Till put)lick as the lofs the news became. 

Thi$ 
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This is little better than to fay in-praife 
of a fhrub, that it is as green as a tree, or of 
a brook, that it waters a garden, as * river 
waters a country. 

Dr3nden confeffes that h&did not know the 
lady whom he celebrates ; the pfaife being 
therefore inevitably general, fixes no im- 
|)rcflion upon the reader, nor excites any 
tendency to love, nor much defire of imita- 
tion. Knowledge of the fubjed: is to the 
poet, what durable materials are to the ar- 
chitedl* 

The Religio Laid, which borrows its title 
-from the Religio Medici of Browne, is almoft 
. the only work of Dryden which can be con- 
fidered as a voluntary effufion; in this, there- 
fore, it might be hoped, that the full efFulw 
^gence of his genius would be foiind. -But 
unhappily the fubjcdt is rather argumenta-* 
tive than poetical : he intended only a fpc- 
•cSmen of metrical difputation. 

Ahd this unpoli(h*d rugged Verfe I chofe. 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and n^areft profe. 

L 4 This, 
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This, however, is a compofition of great 
excellence in its kirid, in which the familiar 
is very properly diverfified with the folemn, 
ahd the grave with the humorous; in which 
metre has neither weakened the force, nor 
cle«ded the perf^tuity of argument; hor will 
it be eafy to find another exahiple equally 
ha^py of thii middk kind of writing, which, 
though profaick ip fome parts^ rifcs to high 
poetry in others, and neither towers to the 
ikies, nor creeps along the gr<5und. 



4 . ) 



Of 'the fkme kind, or not far diftarit from 
it, 19 the Hind arid Panther y the longeft 
of all 'Dry den- s orrginal poems i an alle- 
gory intended tb comprise and to decide 
the eofttroveffy between the Romanifts and 
Profeftant.Si The fbheme of the work is 
injudiciou3 and incommodious ; for what 
can be more abfurd than that one beaft 
Should coxinfel another ttt reft her faith Up- 
on < a /pope aiid cokt^iXl He feems well 
cnotigh fkilkd in -thfe ufual tppickiB of ar- 
gumenty cndeavotirS to (hew the neceffity 
of an 4j»failible jud^gtfi ^and rfeprdaches the 
Refor«ieft wijth^^jij^of unity ; biit h w^ak 
enough ^ttx a(k> why fince we fee without 

knowing 
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knowing how, wc may not have an infal- 
lible judge without knowing where. 

Thi^ Hind aX one tinj,e is ^fraid to driiUc at 
the jcomcokonbrook^ bjsjcavfe ihe may be wor- 
ricd J -,but wa^wng hoxp? with the Pint her ^ 
talks by the way of the Nkem Futbtrs^ and 
al laft declares herfelf to be the Catholic 
church , 



\ • » %. 
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This abfuxdity was very properly ridiculed 
in the City Moufe and Country Mqufe of Man-- 
tague 2Ln^ JPrior ^ a^d^in tljq dctedion and 
cenfiire of the ,iJQCongr^ity of the fiftipn, 
chiefly confifts the yalu^ of thdr perform- 
ance, whifihj^ whatever, reputation it might 
obtain by the .help of tpwporwy^ paflions, 
feems to.Tcaders aln^pft 4 century diftant, not 
very forqijble or mim?^X^ 






Pope, whofe judgment ;was pcth^s a lit* 
tie bribes^ by th? fubjeft^ ufed to mention 
thi$ ppen^ asr the mofl: corred: .fpccimen of 
Djyden's verfiiication.- It was indeed writ* 
ten whe^^ he bad completely formed his 
manner, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, 
negligence excepted, his deliberate and ulti^ 
mate fcheme of met re • 

We 
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We may therefore. reafonably infer, that 
Jie did not approve the perpetual uniformity 
which confines, the fenfc to couplets, fince 
he has broken his lines in the initial para- 
graph, . 

A milk-white Hind, immortd and undhang'd, 
t'ed on the lawns, and in the foreff ranged -, 
Without unfpotted, innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for ftie knew no fin. 
Yet hatd flie oft been chac*d with hoi*h^ -and 

hounds 
And Scythian Ihrfts, ferid many winged wootids 
. Aim*d at her heart ; was often fort'd to iiy, 
And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

« 

Thefc Hnes are lofty, degftnt, and tnufical, 
notwithftanding the interruption of the 
paufe, of which the effeft is rather iftcreafe 
of pleafure by variety, than offence by rug- 
gednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention^ he 
•fays, /to give the majefiick turn ofberoick fo^Jy, 
ijand perhaps he might haye fexeduted his do- 
4gn hot unfticcelsfully, had not an opportur 
fiity of fatire, which hp cannot forbear, fal- 
len fometin^es in his way. The chara<3:er 

of 
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€^ a Prdbytefian, wkofe emblem is the 
fF'olf, is hot very heroically majeftick* 

More haughty than the reft, the wolfifh race 1 
Appear with belly gaunt and famifh'd face: > 
• Never was fo deform'd a beaft of grace. J 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wcars^ 
Clofe clapp'd for Ihame^ but his rough creft 

he rears, 
And pricks up his predeftinatiog ears. 

His general chara<Sler of the other forts of 
beafts that never go to church, though fprite- 
Jy and keen, has, however, not much of he-, 
roick poely, 

Thefe are the chief; to number o*er the reft. 
And ftand like Adam naming every beaft. 
Were weary wqrk-j nor will the Mufe defcribe 
A (limy-born, and fun-begotten tribe ; 
Who, far from fteeples and their facred found. 
In fiejids their fuUen. conventicles found. 
Thefe grofs, half-animated, lumps I leave ; 
^or can I thiqk what thoughts they can con- 
ceive i 
But if they think at all, 'tis fure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may afpire ; 
3ouls that can fcarce ferment their mafs of 

clay i 
Bo droffy, fo divifible are they, 
As woujd but ferve pure bodies for allay : 

Such 
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Such fouls as Ihards produce^ fuch beetle things 
As only Iduz to heaven with evening wings 9 
Strike in the dark, ofFendihg but by chance; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 
Ito them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

• ■* 

Ohe Ihofe Inftaiice^ and th^t taJccn from 
the n&rrative part, where ftyle was more in 
his choice, will fhow how fteadily he k§pt 
his refolution of heroick dignity. 

For when the herd, fuffic'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths, and to their foreft laire, 
' She inadt a mannerly excufe to ftay, 
ProfFeririg the Hind to wait her half the way : 
That, fince the flcy was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was cmbrac'd. 
To chat awhile on their adventures paft : 
Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-fufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late fhe ^rew eftrang*d. 
Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance chang'd. 
She thought this hour th' occafion would pfefent 
To learn her fecret caufe of difcontent, 
Which well Ihe hop'd, might be with eafe re* 1 
'drefs'd, ' I 

Confid^rrng her a well-bred civil beaft, I 

And more a gentlewoman than the reft. J 
After fome common^talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the fpotted muff began* 

The 
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The fecond and third parts he profciTes 
to have reduced to diftion more familiar and 
more fuitable to difpute and converfation ; 
the difference is not, however, very cafily 
perceived; the firft has familiar, and the 
two others have fonorous, lihes: The ori- 
giTial incongruity runs through the whole ; 
the king i^ now Cafar, and now the Lyon ; 
and the name Pan is given to the Supreme 
Being. 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity is 
forgiven, the poem muft be confeffed to be 
written with great fmoothnefs of metre, a 
wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
multiplicity of images ; the controverfy is 
embelliihtd with pointed fentences, diverfi- 
fied by illuftrations, and enlivened by Tallies 
of inveftive. Some of the fafts to which 
allufions are made, are now become obfcure^ 
and perhaps there may be many fatirical 
paflages little underftood. 

'^ As it was by its nature a work of defiance^ 
a compofition which would naturally be ex- 
amined with the utmoft acrimony of criti- 
cifm, it was probably laboured with uncom* 

mon 
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mon attention.; ^d there are> indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordjnate part3. THq 
original impropriety, and the fubfequent. 
unpopularity of the fubjed:, adiled to the 
ridiculoufnefs of its firil elements, has funk 
it into negled ; but it may be ufefully ftu- 
died, as an example of poetical ratiocination, 
in which the argument fuifer^. little from 
the metre* 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, nothing is very remarkable but the 
exorbitant adulation, and that infenfibility 
of the precipice on which the king waS 
thea landing, which the laureate apparent^ 
Ihared with the reft of the courtiers. A 
few months cured him of controverfy, dif- 
mifled him frbm court, and made him again 
a play- Wright and tranllator* 

Of Juvenal th^fe had been a tranflation by. 
Stapyltoui and another by Holiday j; neither 
of them is very poetical. Stapylton is more 
i^ooth, and Holiday's is more cfteemed ioi 
the learning of his notes* A new veriipri 
was propofed to the poetsi of that tin^e, and 
Undertaken Sy them in cqnjvmdlion. The 
main defign was conducted by Dryden,. whofe 

io reputation 
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fj^tation was fuch that no liian was unwij- 
ling. tq f?rv^ the Mufp.s under hinu 

The general charader of this tranfl^tion 
will b^ given ^ when it is faid to preferve 
the wit, but to want the dignity of the ori- 
ginal. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mix- 
ture of gaiety and ft^telinefs, of pointed fen- 
tenqes and declamatory grandeur. His points, 
have not been negleded ; but his grandeur 
none of the band feeiped to confider as ne- . 
cefl4r;y to be imitatpd, except CreecA, who 
undertook the thirteenth fatire. It is there- 
fore perhaps poffible to give a better repre- 
fentation of that great fatirift, even in thofe 
p^ts which Dryden himfelf has tranflated, 
fomc paffages excepted, which will never 
be exceUed. 

m 

With Juvenal was publifhed Perfiii^, 
tranflated wholly by Dryden. This work, 
though like all the other productions of 
Dryden it may have fliining parts, feems to 
have been written merely for wages, in au 
uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after exjcellence, or laborious eiFort 
of thamiadr 

r » . .. •* • ^ 

There 
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There wanders an opinion among thq 
readers of poetry, that one of thefe fatires 
is an exercife.of (he f^ghooL Dryden fa^s 
that . he once trjmijiated it at fch^l j but 
nof , that he prefenred oj publUhe4 the ju-^ 
venile performance* 

Not long afterwards he undertook per- 
haps the moft arduous work of its kind, a 
tranflation of Vireil, for which he had (hewn 
how well he was <|ualified byhis verfion, of 
the Pollio, and two epifodes, one of Nifus 
and Euryalus, the , other of M'ezentius and 
Laufus. 



- . I 



In the cpmparifbn of Homer and Virgil, 
the difcrimihative excellence of Homer is 
elevation and comprehenfion of thought, 
and that of Vifgil is grace and fplendor of 
did:ion. The beauties of Homer are there- 
fore difRcult to be Joft, and thofe of Virgil 
difficult to be retained. The mafly trunk 
of feiitiment is fafc by its folidity, but the 
bloflbms of elocution ealily drop away. The 
author, having the choice of his own images^, 
felcdts thofe which he can beft adorn : the 
tranflator muft, .at all hazards, follow his 
3 original. 
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• 

oHginal, and cxprcfs diooghts vAiich pcr^ 
haps he would' not have chofen* When to 
this primaty difficulty, is added the incon-» 
venienee of a language fo much inferior in 
harrttojfty t6 lile !^ it cannot be cxpeScd 
that thfey wite read -the Gcorgick and the 
Ehcid fhould be much delighted with any 
ycriion. . 



^ . .. 



AH thefe "dbftaCles Drydeh kvr, and all 
thefe he determined to encounter. The ex- 
peiftatSon of hi* WQrk was undoubtedly great i 
the -natioii coofidered iti honour as intereft- 
ed inthe event* One gave hiih the different 
editions of his author, and another helped 
him in the fubordinate parts. The argu* 
ments of the feveral books were given him 
by Addifon; 

Th€i hppts of the ptibiick were not dif*. 
appointed. He produced, fays Pope, t/je 
moji Tiohk nnd'fpiritei'iranjlathh that I knotx} 
in dnyJ^guage. It certainly excelled what- 
ever had a^ppeared in Englifh, and 'appears 
to have &tisfied his friends, iand, for the 
moft parti to hav6 fijenced his enemies* 
Milbournc, indeed > a clei^gyman, attacked 
it ; but his outrages feem to be the ebulli* 

Vot. II* M tioAS 
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tions of a mind agitated by ftrbnger tfdcnU 
ment than bad poetry can excite, aiid j^^ 
vioully refolved not to be pleafed. 

' His criticifm extends xmly to the Pxefkce^ 
i^aflorals, and Georgicks j and, as he pro-» 
feiTes^' to give his antagonift an x>pportunit]r 
of reprifal, he has added his awn verfion of 
the firft and fourth Paftorals, and the firft 
Georgick. The world has forgotten his 
book ; but fince his attempt has given him 
9 place in literary hiftory, I will preferve a 
fpecimen of his criticifm, by inferting his 
remarks on the invocation before the firft 
Georgick, and of his poetry, by annexing 
his own verfion. 

Ver. 1 . ** fFAat makes a plenteous barvejif 
^* when to turny The fruitful foil, and when to 
<< fow the cornr^lt's unlucky, they lay, to 
ftumble at the threjholdi but what has a 
plenteous barvef to db here ? Virgil woi^d 
riot pretend to prefcribe rules iot thai 
which depends not on the hujbandman's 
care, but the difpoftion of Heaven altoge- 
ther. Indeed, the plenteous crop depends 
*^ fomcwhat on the good method oftiUage^ and 
•^ where the land'% ill manured, the com^ 

^* without 
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• » 

^^ t^ithout a miracle, can be but indifferent ; 
••^ but the harveji may be good^ which is its 
'* propereji epithet, tho' the hujbandinans 
** Jkill were never fo indifferent. The next 
^* fenteHOe is too literal^ and when to plough 
^* had been VirgiTs meaning;, and intelligible 
" to every body ; and when tofoiv the cdrn^ 
^* is a needlefs addition^'* 

Ver» 3. ** Tbie care ofjheep^ ofoxett, and qf 
*** kiney jtndn»ben to geld the lanihs^ anijbeer 
•' fhefmne^ would as well have fallen linder 
*' the cura bourn ^ qui cultiis babendojit pecori^ 
^' as Mr. jDV deduSlion of particulars." 

,Ver. 5. ^^ The birth and genius of the frugal 
** bee, I fng, Maecenas, and I fng io tbee^ 
•• — But where did,^xperientia ever fighify 
** birth and genius ? or v^rhat ground was 
'* therfe for fuch 2^ figure iii this place ? How 
** much more mafaly is Mr. Ogylbys verfion I 

*^ What makes rich grounds, in what celeftfal 

'^ figns, 
*^ *Tis good to plough, and marry felms ^ith 

** vines* 
«^ What beft fits cattle, what with fheep agree% 
** And fevcral arts improving frugal becs^ 
^' I ling, M^cenas. - 

M 2 '' Which 
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*^ Which four lines, tho' faulty enough, ate 
" yet much more to the purpofe than Mr, 
^^ D'sfixr 

% 

9 . ■ 

Vcr. 22. *' From felds 0nd mountains to my 
*' fi^S ^^P^^^* ^^^ f atrium linquens nemus, 
" fo^^nfy^^ Lycai — Very well explained !" 

r » 

Vcr. 23, 24. ^* Inventor Pallas, of the fat-- 
^^ teningoilj ^hou founder of the plough ^ dnd 
*^ ploughman s toil! Written as if thefe had 
" been Pallas' s invention. The ploughman s 
** toirs impertinent/' 

K 

Ver. 25. '■ — ^ ^he Jhrond-^Iiie cyprefs *— 
" Why Jhroud^like ? Is a cyprefs pulled up 
^^ by the roots ^ which the fculpiure in the 
** lafi Eclogue fills Silvanuss hand with, fo 
\^ very like a Jhroud? Or did not Mr. D, 
** think of that kind of cyprefs us'd often for 
** fcarves and hatbands at funerals formerly, 
'* or for ^idoivs vails , &c. if fo, 'twas a deep 
" good thought J'' 

Ver. 26-. ^^^^7 hat wear the rpyal honoufSy 
** tf/z^ increaje t hey ear '^Wh^t'% meant by /Vf- 
** creafing the year ? '' Did the ^<?//x or goddejes 
*^ add toore months, or ^/<^p, or i&^z^rx to It? 

€i Or 
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" Or Itow can arva fuen-^r^gnify to wear 
'* rural honours ? Is this to frarijlateyox aiufe 
aft author ? The next couplet are borrow'd 
from O^lbji^ I fuppofc, becaufe /^ /(? the 
purpo/e.ikw otdirxzry^ ^ 



€1 






€€ 
€€ 
€4 



Ver 33. ''T'he patron of the worlds and 
Ikoxs^s: ^ peculiar guard-^Idky an4 none of 
Virgil\s\ no more than the fcnfe of the^r^- 
cedent coupjet ^ fo ^g^inr \ic interpolates' 

*V ^^^Z^^.^}^ ?^^ ^^^ the round circle of the 
year to guide powerful of hlejings, which thou 
Jlrew'Ji around. A ' ridiculous Latinifm^ 
and Mi^in^ertinent addition } indeed the 

^*. wholpJimW is but pnce piece oiahfurdity 

^^ ^idinonjenfeyzs thofe who lay it with the 

^^ original myiA finA^J" / 

J, . ■ .' • ■ ■ ■ • - . - . 

, Ver. 42, 43- '' And Neptune Jhall refgn 

* * thefa/ces pf thefea. Was he conful or ^i^- 
** tat or there ? s^;z^ w at ry virgins for thy bed 

* ^ Jhalljirive. Both abfurd interpolations. " 

Ver .. 47^ 48 . ^ ^. Where in the 'uoid (fheavfn 
*• ^ //jc^ ijfr£e.A\i happy Drr^> were z'^^/ 
** *lace for thee! But where is that void? 
•* . Or what does our tranj^ator m&^n by it ? 

* ^ Jie knows what Ovid fays G(?^did, to pre- 

M 3 " vent 
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*« vent fuch a void ia heaven ; perhaps, thk 
** was then forgotten : but r/rg/7 talks inots 
^^ fenfibljr/' 

Ver. 49. ^' I'hefcorpidn ready to receive thyi 
** Z^'^^^j'. No, he would not then have gotten 
*^ out ofhif way fo faft/' 



Vex. 56**^ The Proferpine affeSls herjilenl 
€t j^^f — ^What made her then fo arigry with 
^* AfcalapbuSy for preventing her return?. 
*' She was now mus'd to Patience under tho 
** determinations of Fate\ rather thajiyi^i ofv 
^ *' her rejidence.'* 

Ver. 61, 2, '3,. *' P/Vj the poet's J and the. 
'* ploughman s cares, Intereji thy greatnefs in, 
** our mean affairs. And ufe thyfelf betimes 
^^ to hear our prayers. Which is fuch a 
* * V7Ktch^^perverJion of Virgil s noble t bought ^ 
*' as Vicars would have blufli'd at; but, 
^^ Mr, Ogylby makes us fome anaends, by> 
** his better lines : 

' «« O wherefoe'er thou art, from thence incline, 
*' And grant afllftance to my bold delign ! 
<f Pity with me, poor hufbandmen's affairs, 
«* And now, as if tranflated, hear our prayers* 

f' This 



' / 
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** This hfenfe^ and fo tbbpurpofe : the other, 
*^ ij^oor-mtftakenJiuffV* 

Such were the ftridures of Milbourne, 
who found few abettors i and of whom it 
may be reafonably imagined, that many who ' 
favoured his defign were afhamed of his in- 
dolence. 

When admiration had fubfided, the tranf-' 
lation was more coolly examined, and found 
like all others, to be fometimes erroneous, 
and Ibmetimes licentious. Thofe who could' 
find faults, thought they could avoi|d themj 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verfe a 
tranflation of the Eneid, Which, when drag- 
ged into the world, did not live long enougK 
to cry. I have never feen it ; but that fuch 
^ verfion there is, or has been, perhaps fomc 
pld catalogue informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, 
when his Tragedy and his Preledlions had 
given him reputation, attempted another 
blank verfion of the Eneid ; to which, not-r 
withftanding the flight regard with which it 
'Vvas tr<eated, he had afterwards perfeverance 
enough to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. 

M 4 His 
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His book may continue its cxiftencc as long 
?is it is the clarideftine refuge of fchool- 
boys. 

Since the Engliih car has been accujftomed 
tb the mellifluence of Pope's nunibers, and 
the di<aion of poetry has becocne ijK)re fpleh- 
did, new attempts have been made to tranf^ 
late Virgil ; and all his works have been at- 
tempted by men better qualified to contend 
with. Dryden.. I .will not engage myfelf in 
an invidious comparifon by oppofing . Qm 
paflage to another ; a \york of which there 
would be no end, and which might be often 
offenfiye without ufe, 

» . 

* It is not by comparing line with line that 
the merit of great works is to be eftimated, 
but by their general effedls and ultimate rc- 
fult. It is ^aiy to note a weak line, and 
write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a happinefs of expreffion in the original, and 
tranfplant it by force into the verfioo : but 
whiat is given to the parts, may be fubdudted 
froni the whole, and the reader inay be 
^eary, though the critick may commend. 
" Wotks of imagination excel by their allure- 
ment and delight ; by their power of ajtra^- 

ing 
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ing^ld det^ing the attfentibft.' That book 
is good in yain, whkh thd readir throws 
away. He only is the matter, who keeps 
the mind in pleafing captivity ; whofe pages 
are perufed with eagerhefs, aijid in hope of 
new pleafure jfre perufed agaiii; and whofe 
xronclufion is perceived with an eye of for- 
row, fu^h as the traveller cafts^ upon^ de- 

parting 4fty . 

By hi? proportion of this predomination 
I will pbhfent that Dryden (hould te tried ; 
of this,' whicli, in oppofition to reafon, thakes 
Arioflo the darling and "the prid^ of; Italy; 
of this, which, in defiance of critici6n, 
continues Shakfpeare the foverei^n of the 
dram^. 

% V . " .,- . - 

His laft work was his Fahies^ In whiQh ie 
gave us the firfl example of a mode of writ- 
ing which the Italians call refaccimentOy a 
TCjiovation of ancient writers, by moderniz- 
ing their language. Thus the old ppem of 
Boiardo has been ncw-drefled by J)omeni(ibi 
Qjid Berm\ . The works of .Chaueer,_uppn 
which this kind of re] uvenefceace has been 

j3eft.owe4 by Dryden, require Utflecrificilni' 

.".'■':''•. '^' . 'The 
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The tale of the Cock &emfi hardly^oftl^ te-* 
vival;. and die ftory-of Falanton alid J^iite^ 
containing an- adion unfuitable ta the times 
in which it is place4> can hardly be flifFercd 
to pafe- without cenfure of the hyperbolical 
commendiition which Drydep has given it in 
the general Preface, and in^ a poetical Dedi-^ 
dication,.a piece where his original ftmdriefs 
of remote <;onceits feenjs to haye revived^ 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boc-j 
cace, Sigijimndd niay be defended by the ce-? 
Jtebrity of the ftory, Ijbeodore and Honoria^ 
though it contains not much moral, yet af^ 
jForded opportunities of ftriking defcription^ 
And GyfHon was formerly a tale of fuch re- 
putation, that, at th^ revival of letters, it 
was tranllated into Latin by one of rfiQ 
^eroaldsn 

Whatever fubjefts employed his pen, ht» 
was ftill improyingour meafures and embeli 
liibing pur lan^uas^^ 

luf this volume^rc interfperfed fome ihort 
original poems, which, with his prologues, 
epilogues^ andl ibhgsr^ may be comprifed ia 
Congreve's remark, that even thofe, if he 

had 
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had written nothing elfe, would havo en- 
titled him to the praife of excellence in hi^ 
kind. 

One cpmpofition muil however be diftin-t 
guifhcd. The ode for St. Cecilia- s Day, 
perhaps the laft effort of his poetry, has beeiy 
always confidered as exhibiting the higheft 
flight of fancy, and the exadteft nicety of 
^rt.. This is allowed to ftand without a 
rival. If indeed there is any excellence b^-^ 
yond it, in fome other of Dryden's works 
that excellence muft b^ found. Compared 
with the Od6 on KilligreWy it may be pro-^ 
nounced perhaps fuperiour in the whole ; 
but without any fingle part, equaj to tl;q 
firft ftanza of the other. 

It is faid to haye coft Dryden a fortnight'g 
labour ; but it does not want its negligent 
ces : fome of the lines are without correfpon^ 
dent rhymes ; a defe6t, which I never de- 
teded but after an acquaintance of many 
years, and which the enthufiafm of the 
writer might hinder him from perceiy* 
ing. 



His 
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His laft ftanza has lefs emotion than the 
former ; but is not lefs ekgant in thfe dic- 
tion. The conclufion is vicious ; the mufick 
of TimotbeuSy whiph raifed a mortal to the 
fiiesy had only a metaphorical powcJr ; that 
f)f Cediia^ which dre^v an angel down ^ had a 
real effeft: the crown therefore' could not 
reafonably be divided. 






I I ^ 
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I N a general furvey of Dryden's labours, 
he appears to have a oaind very comprehcn- 
five by nature, and much enriched with ac* 
(juired knowledge* His conipofitions arc 
the effeifts of a vigorous genius operating 

tipon Urge matei^ials. . 

►' - . • • , • 

The power that predominated in his in- 
t^lkaual operations, was rather ftrong rea- 
fon than quick fenfibility. Upon all occa«^ 
fions that were prcfcntcd, he ftudied rather 
than felt, and produced fentiments not fuch 
as Nature enforces, but nfieditation fup- 
plies. With the fimple and elemental paf- 
fions, as they fpring feparate in the mind, he 
ieems not much acquainted ^ and feldom 
defcribes them but as they are complicated 
by the various relationts of fociety, and con- 
fufedin the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he fays of love may contribute ta 
the explanation of his charader : 

Love various rpinds does varioufly inlpire ; 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire. 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade j 

A fire 

Or 
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A fire which every windy paflion blows^ • 
Withfpride-it mounts^ or with revenge it glows« 

Drydpcn's was not one of the gentle bafoms * 
Xi0ve,.a6 it ^biifts in itfelf , with no tendency 
iut to l&e perfon loved, and wifliing only 
-for correfpoindent kindnefs; fuch love as 
fhuts out all other intereft 5 the Love of the 
Golden Age, was too foft and fubtle to put 
his focihlties in motion. He^ hardly con- 
cfeiteS it but in its turbulent ciFervefcencc 
with fome other dcfiresj when it was in- 
flamed by rivalry, or ohftruded by difficul- 
ties : when it invigorated ambition^ or ex- 
afperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety g£ tt^ 
celknce, not often pathetick; and had fo 
little fenfibility of the power of elFufion^ 
purely natural, that he did not efteem them 
in others. Simplicity gave him no plea* 
fure 5 and for the firft part of his life he 
looked on Otway with contertipt, though at 
laft, indeed very late, he confeffed that in his 
play there was Nature, which is the chief 
beauty^ 

We do not always know our own motives. 
I am not certain whether it was not rather 

the 
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^ difficulty which he foutid tin .oihibiting 
the genuine operations of t^ heai^ tfaan4i 
fervile fubmiffion to an injudicious audience, 
that filled his plays with falfe magni^eiice« 
It was neceiTary to * fix attention ; a^d the 
mind can be captivated only by recolle^ion'^ 
or by curiofity ; by reviving natural feciti^ 
ments, or imprefling new appearances df 
things : fentences were r^eadier at hi^ call 
than images ; he could more eafily fill tht 
ear with fome fplendid novelty, than awaken 
tho^e ideaiS that fiomber in the heart* 

^JThe favourite exercife of his mind vas ra- 
tiocination ; and, that argument might liet 
be too foon at an end, he delighted to talk of 
liberty and neceffity, deftiny and coitjtin- 
gence ; thefe he diCcuifes in the language of 
the fchooi with ib much profundity, that th? 
terms which he u&s are not always under- 
ftood* It is indeed learning,* t>ut learning 
QUtofplace^ 

When once he had engaged himfelf in 
difputation, thoughts flowed in on either 
fide : he w^s now no longer at a lofs ; he 
had always objections and folutions at com- 
jnand; verbaque provifam rem — give him 

matter 

9 
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matter for his verfe, and he finds without 
difficulty verfe for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profeiTes him^ 
felf not naturally qualified, the mirth which 
he excites will perhaps not be found fo much 
to arife from any original humour, or pecu^ 
liarity of charader nicely diftinguifhed and 
diligently purfued, as from incidents and 
circumftances, artifices and furprizes i from 
jefts of adion rather than of fentiment« 
What he had of humorous or paffionate, he 
feems to have had not from nature, but from 
other poets ; if not always as a plagkry, at 
leaft as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in x^U 
and daring fallies of fentiment, in the irre-^ 
gular and excentrick violence of wit. He 
delighted to tread upon the brink of mean- 
ing, where light and darknefs begin to min- 
gle; to approach the precipice of abfur- 
dity, and hover over the abyfs of unideal va- 
cancy. This inclination fometimes pro- 
duced nonfenfe, which he knew^ as^ 

Move fwiftly, fun, and fly a lover's pace. 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 

Amariel 
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Amariel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the airj 
My flaming fword above them to difplay. 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day» 

And fometimes it iiTued in abfurdities, . of 
which perhaps he was not cohfcious : 

Then we upon our orb's laft verge fhall go> 
And fee the ocean leaning on the fky 5 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall 
know. 
Ami on the lunar world fecurely pry* 

Thefe lines h^ve no meaning; but may we 
not fay, in imitation of Cowley on another 
book, 

'Tis fo likc'/enfe 'twill ferve the turn as well ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the 
neWi pro4uced,many ientiments either. great 
or bulky, and many images either juft or 
fplendid :, . : 

^ I am aa free as Nature firft made man, 

£re. the ,bafe laws of fervirude began, . 

When wild in woods the noble favage ran. ^ 

• • « • • 

— 'Tisbutbecaufe theLivingd^ath ne'er knew> 

'They fear to prove it as a thing that-s new : • 

Let me th* experiment before you try, 

* I'll fhow you firfl how eafy 'tis to die. 

Voi:. IL N —There 
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— jThere with a forcft of their darts he ftrove. 
And ftood like Capaneiis defying Jove ; 
With his broad fword the boldeft beating down. 
While Fate grew pale left he ihouid win the town. 
And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or 'mend what it miftook^ 

•—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Poffeffion of your earth ; 

If burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That drew my duft difFufe my royalty. 

And fpread me o'er your clime; for where one 

atom 
Of mine (hall lights know there Sebaftian reigns* 

« 

Of thefe quotations the two firft may be 
allowed to be greats the two latter only 
tumid. 

Of fuch feledlion there is no ttuSi. I will 

add only a few more paflages ; of which the 

ifirft, though it may perhaps not be quite 

^ear in profe, is not too obfcure far poetry, 

Vts the meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a neceffity in Fate^ 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate; 
He keeps his obje6t ever full in fight. 
And that aflurance holds him firm and right; 

True, 
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5, *tis a n^rrov way thaf leads to blifs. 
But right before ttcrc is hb prec;ij>^cc ; 
Fear ipakes men look afide, and fo their foot- 
ing mi/s,. ' ., ' 

Of the images which the two following 
citations afford, the firfl: is elegant, the fcr 
cond magmdceat > whether eidkcr he j\x&^ 
let the reader judge : 

Wh^ precious drops are thefc. 
Which filcntly e^ch other's track purfue^ 
Sright as young diamonds in their infant ^ew i 

-^.Refign your calUe— 
^— Enter, brave Sir^ for when you fpeak the 

word. 
The gates Ihall open of their own ?iccord ; 
The geniv^ of the place its Lord (hall naeet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

Thefe bur Ife of .eitraVagarice, Diyden calld 
the Dqtilabs of the Theatre ; and owns that 
«Ktf>y aoi^yliqes of Maxamin and Almanzoi* 
caift out ibr itengeance upon 4iim ; but I 
kntnffy -feys *he, that they were h^4 enough 4o 
pleafe^ even when I wrote them. There is 
furely reafon to fufpe6t that he pleafed hiin- 
felf as well as his audience 3 and that thefe, 

N2 like 
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like the harlots of other men, had his loVe, 
though not his approbation. 

He had fometimes faults of a lefs generous 
and fplendid kind. He makes, like almoft 
all other poets, very frequent ufe of rriytho- 
logy, and fometimes conne<fts religion and 
iable too clofely without diftindlion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge 
with pedantiek oftentation; as when, in 
tranflating Virgil, he fays, tack to tie larboard 
•^^and veer Jlarlfoard I and talks, in another 
work, of virtue fpooming before the wind. His 
.vanity now and then betrays "his. ignorance: 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks 

view'dj 
Revers'd they view'd him leffen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfing a telefcope, and 
; unluckily reverfes the objeft. 

He . is fometimes unexpectedly mean. 
.When he defcribes the Supreme Being as 
moved by prayer to flop the Eire of London, 
what is his expreffion ? , 



A hollow 
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^ A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above. 
Of this a broad extinguijber he makes. 
And hoods the flames that to their quafry 
ftrove. 

When he defcribes the Loft Day, and the 
decifive tribunal, he intermingles this 
image : 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the fky. 

It was indeed never in his power to refift 
the temptation of a jeft. In his Elegy on 
Cromwell : • 

No fooner was the Frenchman's caufe embrac'd,. 
Than the light Monfteur the grave Don out- 
weigh 'dj' 
His fortune turn'd the fcale-^ 

He had a vanity,. unworthy of his abilities, 
to {hew, as may be fufpedted, the rank of 
the- company witli whom he lived, by the 
ufe^of French words, which had then crept 
into converjfation ; Tuch ^sfrakheur for cool--^^ 
nefsy fougue for turbulence y and a few more, 
none of which the language has incorporated 
or retained. They, contimje only where they 

N -J flood 
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ftood iirft, pcrj>etu4l Warnings to f^tUr^ in-? 
novators, 

. Thfcfe are his faults of aftcffcation i his 
faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such 
is the unevennefs of his compofitions, that 
ttn lilies are feldbm found together without 
fbmcthihg of which the deader is afhamed. 
Dry den was no rigid judge of hii own 
pages; he feldom ftruggled after fupreme 
excellence, but fnatched in hafte what was 
within his reach ; and when he could con- 
tent bthets, was himfelf contented. He did 
libt keep prefent to his mind^an idea of pure 
perfection ; nor compare his works, fuch as 
they were,, with what they might be made. 
He knew to whom he fhould be oppofcd. 
He had more mufick than Waller, more 
vigour than Denham, and more nature than 
Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was 
in no danger. Standing therefore iii the 
highcft place, he had no care to rife by con- 
tending with himfelf j but while there waa 
no name above his own, was willing to enjOy 
fame on the eaiieft termS^ 

He was ho lover of laboui*. What he 
thought fufficient, he did not ftop to make 

, better ; 
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better ; and allovred himfelf to kavc many 
parts unfinifhed, in. confidence, that the good 
lines would overbalance the bad. What he 
had once written, he difmiflcd from his 
thoughts ; and, I believe, there is no example 
to be found of any corred:ion or improve- 
ment made by him after publication. The 
haftinefs of his produftions might be the 
cffedl of neceffity ; but his fubfequent neg- 
led: could hardly have any other caufe than 
impatience of ftudy. 

What can be faid of his vcrfification, will 
be little more than a dilatation of the praife 
given it by Pope. 

Waller was fmooth ; but Dryden taught to join* 
The varying vcrfe, the fuU'-rcfounding line. 
The long majcftick march, and energy 
divine. 

Some improvements had been already 
made in Englifh numbers ; but the full force 
of our language was not yet felt ; the verfe 
that was fmooth was comnionly feeble. If 
Cowley had fometimes a finifhed line, he 
had it by chance. Dryden knew how to 
chufe the flowing and the fonorous words ; 
to vary the paufes, and adjuft the accents ; to 

N 4 diverfify 
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diverfify the cadence, and yet prefervc the 
fmoothnefs of his metre. ^ 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he 
did not introduce the ufe, he eftablifhed it. 
The triplet has long fubfifted among us. 
Dryden feems not to have traced it higher 
than to Chapman's Homer ; but it is to be 
found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign 
of Mary, and in Hall's Satires, publi£hed five 
years before the death of Elizabeth, 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed 
by Spenfer, for the falce of clofing his ftan^^ 
with a fuller found. We had a longer mear 
fure of fourteen fyllables, into which the 
Eneid was tranflated by Phaer, and other 
works of the ancients by other writers ; of 
which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the 
laft. 

The two firft lines of Phaer^ third Eneid 
will exemplify this meafure : 

When Afia*s ftate was overthrown, and Priam's 
kingdom ftout, 

AH giltlefs, by the power of gods above was 
rooted out. 



As 
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As thefe lines had their break, or cafura^ 
always at the eighth fyllable, it was thought, 
in time, commodious to divide them ; and 
quatrains of lines, alternately, confifling of 
eight and fix fyllables, make the moft foft 
and pleafing of our lyrick meafures ; as, 

Relentlefs Time, deftroying power^ 

Which ftonc and brafs obey. 
Who giv'ft to every flying hour 

To work fome new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was 
once felt, fome poems, as Drayton's PolyoU 
bion, were wholly written ; and fometimes 
the meafures of twelve and fourteen fylla- 
bles were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was thd firft that inferted the Alex- 
andrine at pleafure among the heroick lines 
of ten fyllables, and from him Dryden pro- 
felTes to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not uni- 
verfally approved. Swift always cenfured 
them, and wrote fome lines to ridicule them. 
In examining their propriety, it is to be con- 
lidered that^the effence of verfe is regularity, 
and its ornament is variety. To write verfe, 
}S to difpofe Syllables and founds harmo- 

I o nically 
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nically by fome known ?ind fettled rule; a 
rule however lax enough to fubftitute fimi- 
litude for identity, to admit change without 
breach of.order, and to relieve the car without 
difappointing it* Thus a Latin hexameter 
is formed from daftyls and fpondces differ- 
ently combined; the Englifh heroick admits 
of acute or grave fyllables varioufly difpofed. 
The Latin never deviates into feven ftet, or 
exceeds the number of feventeen fyllables ; 
but the Englifli Alexandrine breaks the law- 
ful bounds, and furprifes the reader with 
two fyllables more than he expedled. 

The effed: of the Triplet is the fame : the 
ear has been accuftomed to expert a new 
rhyme in every couplet ; but is on a'fuddco 
furprized with three rhymes together, to 
which the reader could not accommodate 
his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change from * the braces of the margins. 
Surely there is fome thing unfkilful in the 
neceffity of fuch mechanical diredion. 

Confidering the metrical art (imply as a 
fcience, and confequently excluding all 
cafualty, we muft allow that Triplets and 
. Alexandrines, inferted by caprice, are inter- 
ruptions 
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fuptions of that conftancy to which fcience 
afpires. Arid though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be defired, yet to 
make our poetry cxa£t> there ought to be 
foinc ftated mode of admitting them. 

But till foiiie fuch regulation can be 
formed, I wifh them ftill to be retained ia 
their prefent ftate. They are fometimes 
grateful to the i'eadef', and fometimes con- 
venient to th^ poet. Fenton was of opinioit 
thaf Dryden was too liberal and Pope too 
iparing in their ufe. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juft, 
and he valued himfelf for his readinefs in 
finding them; but he is fometimes open to 
objeftion. 

It is the common practice of our poets 
to end the fecond line with a Weak or grave 
fyllable : 

Together o'er *he Alps methinks vre fly> 
Fiird with ideas of fair Italy. 

Dryden fonittimes puts the weak rhyme 
in the firft : 

Laugh 



/ 
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Laugh all the powers that favour tyranny y 
And all the ftanding army of the fky. 

: Sometimes he concludes a period or para* 
graph with the firft line of a couplet, which^. 
though the French feem to do it without 
irregularity^ always difpleafes ' in Englifh 
poetry. . . • . , 

• The Alexandrine,* though much his^ fa- 
vourite, is not a;lways very diligently fabri- 
cated by him, • It invariably requires a break 
at the fixth fyllable ; a rule which the mo- 
dern French poets never violate, but which 
Dryden fometimes neglecfted : 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was faidby Pope, 
that he could feleSt from them better fpecimens 
of every mode of poetry than any other Englijh 
writer could fupply. 'Perhaps no nation ever 
produced a writer that enriched his language 
with fuch variety of m6dels. To him we 
owe the improvement, perhaps the com- 
pletion of our metre, the refinement of our 
language, and much of the correiflnefs of 
our fentiments. By him we were taught 
fapere ^ fari^ to think naturally and exprefs 

forcibly. 
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forcibly. Though , Davis has reafoned 
in rhyme before him, it may be perhaps 
maintained that he was the firft who joined 
argument with poetry- He {hewed us the 
true bounds of a tranflator's liberty. What 
was faid of Rome, adorned by Auguftus, 
may be applied by an eafy metaphor to En- 
gUfli poetry embelliflied by Dryden, lateri- 
ttam invenity marmoream reliquit^ he found it 
brick, and he left it marble, ' 
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THE invocation before the Georgicks is 
here itifcrted from Mr, Milbourne's verfion, 
that, according to his own propofal, his 
verfes may be compared with thofe which 
he cenfures. 

What makes the richeft tiithy bcne^h ^rhat iigos 
- To fhughy and irfien to match your elms dUtdviHesy 
What care yfixhflocks and what witli bords agr£c$. 
And all the management of frugal beesy 
I fing, Macenas I Ye immenfely clear, 
Vaft: orbs of light which guide the rolling ycarj 
BacchuSy and mother Ceres^ if by you 
We fat*ning corn for hungry maft purfue. 
If, taught by you, we firfl: the clufter preft. 
And thin cold ftr earns -^ixhfpritely juice refrelht* 
Ye fawns the prefent numens of the field, 
Woodnymphs ^ndfawnSyyouv kind afliftance yields 
Your gifts I fing ! and thou, at whofe fdar'd ftroke 
From rending earth the fiery courfer brokcj 
Great Neptuncy O affift my artful fong \ 
And thou to whom the woods and groves belongs 
Whofe fnowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 
In mighty herds the Caan IJle maintains ! 
Pany happy fliepherd, if thy cares divine^ 
E'er to improve thy Manalus incline; 
Leave thy Lycaan wood and native grove^ 
And with thy lucky fmilcs our work approve ! 
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Be Pallas too, fw«t oil's inventor, kiad j 
And he, wlio firfb the crooked pUmgh cfcfigii'd ! 
Sylvanus^ god of all the woods appear, 
Whofe hands a new-drawn ttnder tyfrejs bear ! 
Ye %ods and goddtjes who e'er with iovc. 
Would guard t^m* pafturei^ and otor fields im- 
prove 1 
You, who new plants from unfown lands fupply^ 
And with condenling douds obfcure the flkf , 
And drop 'em foftly thence in firuatful Aowers^ 
Affift my ei»eq>ri2e, ye gentler powers ! 

And thou, great Cafar / though we know ^ot 
yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty feat. 
Whether thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome ; or with thy awful nod. 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand ^ 
ihall bear I 

The fruits and feafons of the turning year, V 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles 1 
wear; j 

Whether thou'lt all the boundlefs ocean fway. 
And fea-men only to thyfelf fhall pray, 
Thule, the fartheft ifland, kneel to thee> 
And, that thou may 'ft her fon by marriage be, 
^etbys will for the happy purchafe yield 
' To make a dowry ofJier watry field ; 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighter fign. 
And o'er tht/ummeit months ferenely fliine ; 

^ Where 
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Where between Cancer and Erigone^ 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee. 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines^ 
And more to thee than haif his arch relRgris; 
Whate'er thou^lt be i for fure the rcalnns beTow 
No juft pretence to thy command can. fliow : 
Nofuch ambition -fways thy vaft defires> 
Though Greece her own Elyfian fields admires. 
And' now, at laft, contented Pr^ferpme 
Can all her mother's earneft prayers decline. 
Whate'er thou'lt be> O guide our gentle courfe, 
And with thy finiles our bold attempts enforce; 
With meth' unknowing rujiics' wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, our facred vows receive ! 
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l^li. DRY DEN, having received from 
feymcr his Remarks on the TCragedies of the 
ia^ Age, wrote obfervatidns on the blank 
leaves ; which, having been in the poflcf- 
flon of Mr. Garrick, ve by his favour com- 
municated to the publick, that no particle 
of Dryden may ht loft; 



«C 



That we niay the lefs wondef why pity 
and terror are not now the only fprings on 
which our tragedies move, and that Shak- 
ipcare may be more excufed, Rapin con- 
feffeS that the French tragedies now all 
run bn the tendrei and gives the reafon, 
beeaUfib loVe is the paffion which moft 

*' predominates in our fouls, and that there- 
fore the paiiions reprefented become in- 
fipid, unlefs they are conformable to the 
thoughts of the audience^ But it is to be 

*' concluded that this paffion works not now 
amongfl the French fo ftronglyas the other 
two did amongft the ancients. Amongfl; 
us, who haVe a ftronger genius for writing, 
the operations from the writing are much 

" fl:ronger: for the raifing of Shakfpeare's 

" paffions is more from the excellency of 
Vol. II. O '' the 
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" the words and thoughts, than the juftneA 
•* of the occaifion ; and if he has been able 
** to pick lingle ocfcafions, he has never 
*' founded the whole reafonably: yet, by 
^* the genhis of poetry in writing, he has 
** fucceeded. 

** Rapin attributes more to the di^o, that 
** is, to the words and difcourfe of a tfagedy, 
** than Ariftotle has done, who places them 
*^ in the lafl rank of beauties ; periiaps^ only 
«* laft In order, becaufe they are the laft 
/* produft of the defign, of the difpofition or 
* * connexion of its parts i of the charaders, 
^' of the manners of thofe charaders^ and of 
the thoughts proceeding from thofe man* 
ners. Rapin's words are remarkable : 'Tis 
not the admirable intrigue, the fuf|>r^iig 
events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
make the beauty of a tragedy j 'tis the 
difcourfes, when they are Aatural and paf- 
fionate: fo are ^hakfpeate's. 

** The parts of a poem, tragicik or he* 
^* roick, are, 

' ' " ' . ■, 

. " I. The fable itfelf. 

f «* jt. The 
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** 2^ The order or manner of its contri-* 
• * vancc, 131 relation of the parts to the whole^ 

" 3. The manners, or decency of the 
** charafters, in fpeaking or acting what is 
*' proper for them, and proper to be ihewn 
'* by the poet. 

" 4. The thoughts which exprefs the 
*^ manners. 

i 

*' 5» The words which exprefs thofo 
«/ thoughts. 

*• In thclafl: of thefe. Homer excels Vir- 
^* gli i Virgil all other ancient poets ^ and 
Shakfpeare all modern ppets. 



" For the fecond ofthefe, the order : the 
mqanin^ is, that a fable ought tt) have a 
beginnings middle, and an end, all juft 
and natural : fo that that part, e. g. which 
is the middle, could not naturally be the 
beginning or end, and fo of the reft : all 
depend on one another, like the links of a 
curious chain. If terror and pity are only 
to be raifed, certainly this author fpUows 

O 2 '' Atiftotle's 
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Ariflotk's rules, and Sophoclcs'.and'EuTi-* 
pides's example : but joy may be raifed 
too^ aiid that doubly ; either by feeing a 
wicked man punifhed, or a good man at 
laft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to 
fee wickednefs profperous and goodnefs 
depreifed : both thcfe may be profitable 
to the end of tragedy, reformatidh 6f 
manners ; but the laft improperly, only 
as it begets pity in the audience : though 
Ariftotle, I confefs^ places t^gedies df 
this kind in the fecond formv 
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** He who undertakes to anfwer this ex- 
cellent critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf 
of our Englilh poets againft the Greek, 
oiight to do it in this manner. Either by 
yielding to hiiti the greateft part of what 
he; contends for, which confifts in this, 
that the fxuOcc> i* ^- the defign and coilduft 
of it, is more conducing in the Greeks to 
thofe ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and 
he propofe, namely, to caufe terror and 
pity ; yet the granting this does not fet 
the Greeks above the Engliih poets. 
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^* fiut the anfsverer ought "to prove two 
things : firft, that the fable is not the 

'^ greateft 
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^* greateft mafter-piecc of a tragedy, tjiough 
^* it te the foundation of it, 

- • » 

/'Secondly, That other ends as fuitable to 
** the nature of tragcjdy may be found in the 
^* Englifh, which were not in the Greek. 

** Ariftotle pkees the fable firft ; npt quoad 
*^ dignitatem % fed quoad fundament if m : for a 
^^ f^bie, , never fo movingly contrived to 
^* thofe ends of his, pity, and terror, will 
^ operate jiothieg on our afFi^ipns, except 
^^ the charafters, mapners, thoughts,. an4 
^* words are fuitable, 

, '^ Sp that it remains fpr Mr, Ryqief to 
^* prove, that in. all thofe, or the greateft 
** part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles 
f * and Euripi4^s : and this he has offered at, 
*' 'in fame meafure j;; but, I think, a Uttle 
*J |»rtially to the ancients, - 
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'frFot the fable itfelf ; 'tis in the Englifli 
more iadorned with epifpdefi, ai^d Mrger 
than in the Greek poet^j :CQnfeqiuently 
*' more diverting. For, if the ^d^ion ,be but 
'^ one, and that plain, without any counter- 
f^ turn of defign or epifode:^ A ^* undcr-plot, 

^' O 7 V how 
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^' titow^can it be fo pkaififtg as the £i^li{h^ 
which have both undcr-plot and a tmmcd 
deiign^ which keeps the audience in ex- 
pectation of the cataftrophe ? wiiereas in 

** the Greek poets we fee through the whole 

**'defi^ at fifft,. 

*^ For the charaders, they are neither fo 
** many nor fo various in Sophocles t and 
♦• Euripides, a$ in Shafcfpcareand FJetcher^ 
** only they are more adapted to thofe ends 
^^ of tragedy which Ariftotle as>mmend8 ttt 
^* us, pity and tjcrror* 

** Tbft manners flow from the charadcrs, 
^' and confequently muft partake of their 
^« advantages and difadvantages* 

/* The thdughts and words, which arc 
^* the foutth and fifth beauties «f tragedy, 
^^ are certainly mc^e noble and more poetf^ 
" eal in the Englifh than in the Greek, 
^ which muft be^ proved by compating 
'^ tbera^ fo^ne^hat more equitably than Mti 
*^ RyrfiBcr has done. 
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** Alter aH, We need nof yield that tkft 
Bngti^- way i« lefs cendqciag tor move 

pity 
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* 

'* pity ami terror^ becaufe thejr often AeW 
** virtue opprcfled and vice puniihed: where 
*^ they do not both, or either, they arc not 
f* to be defended^ 
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And if we ihould grant that the Greeks 
performed this better, perhaps it may ad- 
mit of difpute, whether pity and terror 
are either the prime, or at leail the only 
^* ends of tragedy • 

.1 

•^ *Tis not enough that Ariftotle has faid 
^' fo ; for Ariftotle drew his models of tra- 
'^ gedy from Sophocles and Euripides $ and, 
^' if he had feen ours, might have changed 
** his mind. And chiefly we have to fay 
^* (what I hii^ted on pity and terror, in the 
*^ laft paragraph iave one), that the puniih- 
" ment of vioe and reward of virtue are the 
V xnojft adeqiiate ends of tragedy, becaufe 

moil conducing to good example tsf life. 

N<)w pity is not fo cafily rai&d for a cri- 

mtn^lf and the ancient tragedy :al way si«- 
^^ pKlbnts tta chief perfon fuch, as it is for 
^* an innocent man; and.thfc fufering of 
*^ innocence and punifhment of the ofFenr- 
^* der id of the nature of Englifh tragedy : 
^^ contrarily, in the Greek, innocence is 

O 4 unhappy 
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*' unhappy often> and' the offender eAnapes^ 
''Then we ate not toothed with the fttffcr4 
'* ings of any fort of men fo .miidiias of 
" lovers ; and this was almoA unknownuo 
** the ancients : fo that they neither admi- 
'* niftered poetieal juftice, of* which Mr, 
'^ Rymer boafts, fo well as we; neither knew 
^^ they the beft common-place of pity, whicl^ 
*^ is love, 

*^ He therefore unjuftly blames us for not 
buiWihg on what the ancients left usj for 
it feems, upon coniideration of the pre- 

*' mifes, that we have whpUy finifhed what 

*' they began. 

*^iMy judgement on this piece- & this, 
^^ that it is extrcnaely learned ; but that the 
" author of it is better read in the Greek 
*' than in the Englifh poets ; that all wri- 
** ters ou^t to ftudy this critique, as the 
^' beft account I have evfcr feen of the an- 
^' cients : that fhfc model of tragedy he has 
'* here given, is excellent, and extreme* for- 
" red: ; but that it is not the only model of 
** all tragedy, becaufe it is too much cir- 
*' cumfcf ibefi in plot, charadlers^ &c. ^ and 
f^ laftly, that we may be taught here juftly 

to 
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?* outgtring them th(e pKefe«nc« with tjhis 
.** author,, in ipw^udicc to. ovr-own coun^ 



Til ' » I 



<« W«fl*/^fa»ethi?d,in t^js«xccUe4t twa* 
♦* tife, makes the thqughtsof diewAor 
/* fometirne^obfcwre. 



i I 



f 



*^ His meaning, that pity and terror arc 
ff to be xiu>y«d, is^ thftt they are.fo l]te 
f* njLoyed ♦s^^itbe means conducing, to the 
f^ ends of trpgedyi which* pre pleafure md 
f^ inilrudWon* - ' 

f^. And thefe two ends niay be thus diftin- 
f^ guifhed. The chief end of the poet is to 
f^ pleafe ; for his immediate reputation dc^ 
V pends on it* ^ 

. 'f The grqat end of the poem is to in- 
** ftru<a, which is performed by mfiking 
/^ pleafure the V5ehicle of that mftru<£tipn ; 
** for poefyisan art, and all arts are made 

f * to profit, Rapitii 

' - - ? 

.A • \ * . - ' • ^ ■ » >; 

.** The pity, whi^h t^e popt is tp ,l*!)ouc 

f« for, is for the (cyriminal, ,npli for thofc or 

** him 
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** him whom he has murdered, or who fiart 
♦* been the occafion of the tragedy. The 
*^ terror is likewife in the pnniihment of 
^* ^hc fame criminal ^ who, if he be r^re* 
^^ fented too great an offender, will not be 
^< pitied: ifaltogether innocent, hi$punifh-> 
** mcnt will be unjuft, 

« 

" Another ohfcurity is, where he fays So- 
^* phocles pcrfe<aed tragedy by introducing 
^* the third aftor j that is, he meant, thrte 
^^ kinds of adionj one coinpany finging, 
^* or anotfher playing QA th^ mufick| 11 
^^ third dancing. 



**' Tp make a true judgement in ^s com- 
petition betwixt the Greek poets and tte 
Engliih, in tragedy : 
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** Confider, firft, how Ariftotle has dc- 
^' fitted a tragedy. Secondly, what he af- 
^* figns the end of it to be. Thirdly, what 
" he thinks the beautiia of it* Fourthly, 
*^ the means to attain the end pmpofcd^ 

" Compafe the Greek and Engliih tragicfc 
^* poets juftly, and without partiality, a^ 
?* carding to thofe rules^ 

•^ Thci 
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*« Then fccondly, confider whether Ari- 

^^ ftotle has made a juil definition of tra-t 

^* gcdy } of its parts, of its ends, and pf it$ 

** beauties i and whether he, having not feen 

* * any others but thofe of Sophocles^ Euri^ 

^^ pides, &c, had or truly could determine 

•* what all the excellence^ of tragedy are, 

•* and wherein they confift. 

*^ Next (hew in what ancient tragedy was 
** deficient : for example, in the narrownefs 
** of its plots, and fewnefs of perfons, and 
** try whether that be not a fault in the 
** Greek poets ; and whether their excel- 
** lency was fo great, when the variety was 
/* vifibly fo little; or whether what they 
^^ did was not very eafy to do. 

** Then mafce a judgement on what the 
•* EngUfh have added to their beauties : as, 
** for example, not only more plot, but alfo 
^* new paflions ; as, namely, that of love, 
^* fcarce touched on by the ancients, except 
•^ in this one example of Phaedra, cited by 
*• Mr, Rymer j and in that how fhort they 

** were pf Fletcher 1 

** Prove 
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*^ Prove. alfo that love, being an heroic^ 
** paffion, is fit for tragedy, which cannot be 
^^ denied^ becaufc of the example ^Hedged 
of Phaedra ; and how far. Sha^fpeare has 
outdone them in friendihip, &c. 






^' To return to the beginning of this.€n-» 
" quiry; confider if pity and terror be 
** enough for tragedy to move : and I be- 
f * lieve, upon a true definition of tragedy, 
^* it will be found that its work extends 
*' farther, and that it is to reform njajiners, 
^* by a delightful reprefentation of human 
** life in great perfons, by way of dialogue. 
" Jf this be true, then not only pitj^and 
*^ tterror are to be movpd, as the only means 
** to bring us to virtue, but generajly love 
*' to virtue and hatred to vice ; by fhewing 
*' the rewards of one, and punifliments of 
the other ; at leaft, by rejiderifig virtue 
always amiable, tho' it be fhewa un-r 
fortunate; and vicp deteftable, though it 
be fhewn triumphant. 



€€ 
i€ 
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" If, then, the encouragement of virtue 
and difcouragement pf vice be the proper 
ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and terror, 

-*" though 
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** though good . means, are not the qnly. 
*' For all the paffions, in their turns, arc ta 
*^ be fet in a ferment : as joy, anger, love^ 
** fear, are to be ufed as the poet's common- 
** places;. and a general concernment for 
** the principal adlors is to be raifed, by 
'* making them appear fuch in their cha- 
^* radlers, their words, and aftions, as will 
'^ intereil the audience in their fortunes* 

» • - * 

** And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, pity 
^* comprehends this concernment for the 
*^ good, and terror includes deteftation for 
*' the bad, then let us confider whether the 
*^ Englifh have not anfwered this end of 
** tragedy, as well as the ancients, or per- 
** haps better, 

*^ And here Mr. Rymer's objeftions 
** againft thefe plays are to be impartially 
*' weighed, that we may fee whether they 

are of weight enough to turn the balance 

againft our countrymen. 






'^ 'tis evident thofe plays, which he ar- 
^^ raigns, have moved both thofe paffions in 
^^ a high degree upon the ftage. 
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To 
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** To give the glory of tHis aWay from 
the poet, and to place it upon the aClors^ 
•* feenis unjuft. 

•' One reafbn Is, becaufe whatever adors 
they have founds the event has been the 
fame; that is, the fame paffions have been 
*' always moved : which ihews, that there is 
*« fomething of force and merit in the plays 
'' themfelves, conducing to the defign of 
" railing thefe two paffions : and fuppofe 
*' them ever to have been excellently adled^ 
yet aftion only adds grace, vigour, and 
more life, upon the ftagCj but cannot 
give it wholly where it is not iifft. But 
fecondly, I dare appeal to thoft who have 
never feen them adted, if they have not 
found thefe two paflions moved With- 
in them : and if the general voice will 
** carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take 
** off his fingle teftimony. 

" This, being matter of fad, is reafbnably 
** to be eftablifhed by this appeal ; as if one 
*' man fays 'tis night, the reft of the world 
^^ conclude it to be day ; there needs no 
*^ farther argument againft him, that it 

" is fo. 

^' If 
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«* If he urge, that the general tafte is de- 

^* prared^ his arguments to prove this can at 

«* beft but evince that out' poets took not the 

** beft way to faife thofe paffions j but ex- 

** perience proves againft him, that thefe 

** means, which they have ufed, have been 

^' fuccefsful, and have produced them. 

'* And one reafon of that fuccefs is, in my 
opinion, this, that Shakfpeare and Fletcher 
kave written to the genius of the age and 
nation in which they lived ; for though 
nature, as he objeds, is the fame in all 
places, and reafon too the fame ; yet, the 
climate^ the age, the difpofition of the 
people, to whom a poet writes, may be fo 
difkrcnty that what pleajfed the Greeks 
^* would not fatisfy an Englifli audience* , 
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^ And if they proceeded upon a founda- 
tion of truer reafon to pleafe the Athe* 
nians than Shakfpeare and Fletcher to 
pleafe the Engliih, it only Aews that the 
Athenians were a more judicious people ; 

*^ but the poet's . bufinefs is cert^nly to 

^' pleafe the audience. 

'' Whether 



cc 
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** Whether our Englifli audience have 
•* been pleafed hitherto with acornSi *$ 
*^ he calls it, or with bread, is the next 
queftian; that is, whether the mcaiis 
which Shakfpearc and Fletcher haVe ufed 
in their plays to raife thofe'pafiions before 
named, be better applied to the ends by 
the Greek poets than by them. And per- 
haps we (hall not grant him this whaHy : 
let it be granted that a Writer is not to 
run down with the ftream, or to pleafe 
the people by their own ufual method^/ 
but rather to reform their judg<mMnts, it 
*' ft ill remains to prove that our thtttft 
*^ needs this total reformation* 
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" The faults, which be has found in thdr 
defigns, are rather wittily aggravated in 
many places than rcafbnably urged ; and 
as much may be returned on the 'Greeks, 
by one who were as witty as himfelf. 



*' 2. They deftroy not, if they are granted, 
** the foundation of the fabrick ^ only take 
away from the beauty of the fymmctry: 
for example, the faults in the charaacrof 
tht King and No-king are not as he makes 

** them, 
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*^ thcm,^ fuch as render hitA dctelfafcrle, biit 
** only imperfcdions which aecortiplbiy hu- 
*• man nature, and are for the moft part ex- 
*' cufed by the violeace of his lote- fo 
** that they dcftroy not onf pity ot cfen- 
*' cernment for him: this anfwer may be 
•* applied to moft of his .objed:ions of that 
^^ kind. ' ;• 

/* And Rollo committing many murdfersi 
** when be is anfwerablfe but for one, i&too 
^* feverieiy arraigned by him; for it adds to 
*' our horror and deteftation of the crimi- 
** nal; and :poe tick juftice is not negledled 
** neither; for we ftab him in out minds 

for every offence which he commits ; and 

the point, which the poet is to gain on the 
*' audience, is not fo much in the death 

of an offender as the raifing an horror of 

his crimes. 
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** That the criminal fhould neither be 
wholly guilty, nor wholly innocent, but 
fo participating of both as to move both 
pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, 
but not perpetually to be obferved ; for 
** that were to make all tragedies, too much 
. Vol. II. P " alike. 
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f * alike, which objedkion he forcfaw, but has 
** not fully anfwercd. 

** To conclude, therefore; if the plays 
** of the ancients are more correctly plotted, 
** ours are more beautifully written. And 
** if we can raife paffions as high on worfe 
'* foundations, it ihews our genius in tra- 
" gedy is greater; for, in all other parts of 
" it, the Englifli have manifeftly excelled 
" them." 



TH E 
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THE original of the following letter 
is preferved in the Library at Lambeth, and 
was kindly imparted to the publick by the 
reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from John 
Dryden, Efq; to his fons in Italy, from' 
a MS in the Lambeth Library, marked 

N* 933- P- 56- 
f SuperfcribedJ 

Al lUuftriffimo Sig" 
Carlo Dryden Camariere 
d'Honore A. S. S, 

In Roma* 
Franca per Mantoua. 

*^ Sept. the 3d, our ftyle, 

** Dear Sons, 
" Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in 
** the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
caufe I find myfelf fomewhat indifpofed 
with a cold, and am thick of hearing, ra- 
** therworfe than I was in town* I am glad 
*^ -to find, by your letter of July 26th, your 
*' ftyle, that, you are both in health ; but 
^^ wonder you fhould think me fo negligent 
^ * as to forget to give you an account of the 
^^ ihip in which your parcel is to come. I 

P 2 *' have 
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** have written to you two or three letters 
" (xmcerning it, which I have fent by fefe 
*'. hands, as i told you, and doubt not but 
^* you have thctti before this can arrive to 
** you. Being out of town, I h^e forgotten 
^^ the fhip*s name, which your mother will 
** enquire, and put it into her letter, which 
" is joined ^th mine. But the mafter's 
** name i remember : he is called Mr. Ralph 
** Thorp; the (hip is bound to Leghorn, 
^' cbnfigned to Mr. Peter and Mr. The. 
** Ball, merchants. I mn of your opinion, 
'* that by Tonfon's meatis almoft all our 
** letters have mifcarried for this laft year. 
But, however, he has miffed of his defign 
in the Dedication, though he had pre- 
pared the book for it ; for in every figure 
•* of Eneas he has caufed him to be drawn 
like King William, with a hook^ed nofe. 
After my return to town, I intend to altera 
pky of Sir Robert Howard's, written 
long fince, and lately put by him into my 
•' hands : 'tis called T&e Conquejl of China 
by the I'artars. It will coft me fix weeks 
lludy, with the probable benefit of aiv 
hundred pounds. In the. mean time I 
am writing a fong for St. Cecilia's Feaft, 
v/ho, you know, is thie patronefs of mu- 
^* fick. This is troublefome, and no way 

*^ beneficial; 
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** beoeficidl^ but 1 could aot deny tlufi Stew- 
*^ aFdiicif Ac Feaft, who cafnc in a body tp 
^^ m^to de&re that kiodriefe, oBue of thpirt 
1^ heiifg Mi. Bridgman^ wJhofe parents, are 
** y©(ur mother's £rieBd«* I hopo tfy &nd 
^ you thirty guineas between Michaelmaft 
^^ and ChriAoacafs, of which I vilt give yoii 
-** aa account whea I coime to tow». I re- 
**» member the couafel you givk Me in your 
^ lottery but diflembling, thcmgh fewfxil 
** in fbine cafesi^ is not my talent ; yet, for 
<* your feko, I wili ftruggle witi^ the plaiii 
*^ openiaefe of my nainire, and fceep-in my 
'^ juiit irefentmeata againi): that degenerate 
^* order. In the mean time, I ftatter not 
^* myfelf with any manner of hopes, but do 
^* my duty, andfufFer for God's fake; being 
ajQured, befor^h^ijd, never to be rewarded, 
though the times fliould alter* Towards 
the latter end of this month, September, 
Charles will begin to recover his perfeft 
health, according to his nativity, which, 
*^ cafting it myfelf, I am fure is true, and 
^^ all things hitherto have happened^ accord - 
^* ingly to the very time that I predided 
«* theni : I hope at the fame time to recover 
" more health, according to my age. Re- 
♦* member me to poor Harry, whofe prayers 

P 3 « I earneftly 
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** I camcftly deiire. My Virgil fuccccds 
*^ in the world beyond its defer t or my cx- 
" peftation. You know the profits might 
*' have been more; but neither my con- 
** fcience nor my honour would fuffer me to | 
** take them : but I never can repent of niy 
•* cojiftancy, fince I am thoroughly pcr- 
^^ fuaded of the juftice of the caufe. for 
^* which I fuffer. It has pleafed God^ to 
** raife up many friends to me amongfl my 
** enemies, though they who ought to have 
^'. been my friends are negligent of me, I 
^* :am called to dinner, and cannot go on 
*^ with this letter, which I defire you to ex- 
^' cufe; and am 

f * Your mofl: affeftionate father^ 
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EDMUND SMITH is one of .thofe 
lucky writers who havc> without 
much labour^ attained high reputation^ and 
who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the jpofleffion than the exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

\ 

Of his life little is known; and that 
little claims no praife but what can be given 
to intelledlual excellence, feldom employed 
to any virtuous purpofe. His charadler, as 
given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendfhip, which is faid by Dr. 
Burtgb to ihow wJbat fine things one man of 

P 4 parts 
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farts can fay of another ; and which, how* 
ever, comprifes great part of what can 
be known of Mr, Smith, it is better to 
tranfcribe at once, than to take by pieces, 
I ihall fu bjoin fuch little memorials a&ac* 
'^cident has enabled me to coUcft. 
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Mn EDMUND SMITH was the only 
fon of an eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, 
by a daughter of the famous baron Lech* 
ppier^. Some -n^isfortun^s pf His father 
which were fopn after followed by bis dpath, 
jivere th? ' pccafigii of the fpn's being left 
yeify voung^ fn , the hg|i4s pf g near reUtion 
(one who iparried Mr, Neaje'g After) whofc 

name was Sniith, 

« 

This |;entlema|> and his lady trcfl|e4 Him 
as their own cbild, »nd put bim to Wcftt 
piinfter-fchopl under the care of Drt Buft>y f 
whenpe after the lofs pf bis faithful and ge^r 
iiefous guardian (who/e name be affmnc4 

aiv4 regained) h^ was removed to CUriA^ 

phufph in Qjfford^ a^d there by his aunt 

handfomely 
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handfomely maintained till her death j ^ter 
which he continued a member of that learn- 
cd and ingenious fociety, till within five 
years of hi^ owa 1 though, feme time before 
his leaving Chrift-church, he was fent for 
by his mother to Worceftcr, and owned and 
acknowledged as her legitimate fon ; which 
had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
dfperfions that were ignorantly caft by ibme 
on his birth. It is to be reipembered for our 
author's honour, that, when at Weftminfter 
^leftioa ^e ftood a candidate for one of 
the univerfitiesi he fo fignally diftingui(hed 
himfelf by his confpicuous performances, 
that there arofe no fmall contention between 
the reprefentative eledlors of Trinity-college 
in Cambridge and Chrifl«*church in Oxon, 
which of thofe two royal focieties fhould 
adopt him as , their own. But the ele^ors 
©f Trifiity-college having ^he preference 
ef choice that year^^ they refQ]ii;itely 6}e<fted 
him i who yet, being invited at the fame 
time t^ Chriii-church, chofe to accept of 4 
itudentihip there* Mr. Smith's perfe(Stions, 
as well natural as acquired, feem to have 
been formed upon Horace's plan i who fays 
in his Art of Poeliy, 
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€c _Ego nee ftudium fine divite vena, 
«' Nee rude quid profit video ingenium : alterius 

« fie 
*' Altera poicit opcm res, & cdnjurat amice/* 

Jit was endow^ed by Nature with all thofc 
excellent and ncccfifary qualification^ which 
Are previous to die accpn^plifhment of a g^'^at 
xna^. His memory wa:s large and tenacious^ 
yet, by: a curious felicity tbiefiy fufircptible of 
the fineft impreffions,:rit' received from the 
"beft authors he read^ which it^ways preferv- 
fed in tb^ir primitive -ft«ngth and amiable 
order. . 
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He had a quicknefs o£ apprehenfiqn, and 
vivacity of undirifcanding, which eafily took 
in and furmounted the moft fubtle and knot- 
ty parts of mathematicks and metaphyficks. 
His wit was prompt and fliowing, yet folid 
and piercing; his tafle delicate, his head 
clear, and his way of cxprcfiing his thoughts 
perfpicuous and engaging. I fhall fay no- 
thing of his perfon, which yet was fo well 
titrned^ thax np uegleft of himiielf in his. drefs 
Could refider it difagreeable $ infomuch that 
the fair fex, who obferved *od eftjeemcd him, 
at once commended and reproved him by the 

I o name 
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name of die handfome flovcn. An eager but 
gcneroiis aild noble emulation grew up with 
him ; which (as it were a rational fort of in- 
ftindl) puflied him upon ftriving to excel in 
every art and fdiencc that could make him a 
credit to his college, and that college the 
ornament of the moft learned and polite uni- 
verfity ; and it was his h^pinefs to have 
feveral contemporaries and^* folio w-ftudents 
who exercifed and excited this virtue in 
themfelves and others^ thereByr becoming fo 
defervedlyift favour with this age, and fo 
good a proof of its nice difcernment. His 
judgement, naturally good, foon ripened in- 
to an exquifite finenefs and diftinguifhing 
fagacity; which as it was adlive and bufy, fo 
it was vigorous and manly, keeping even 
paces widi a rich and ftrong imagination, al- 
ways upon the wing, and never tired with af- 
piring; Efence it was, that, though he writ 
as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities; 
and his earlieft produdtions were fo far from 
jiaving any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that, like the junior com^ofitions of Mr. 
-Stepney, they may make grey authors blufli. 
There arc many of his firft eflay^ in oratory, 
^n epigram, elegy, and cpique, ftill handed 

about 
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«bout the univcffity in fmRufcript^ wlu^b 
ih^w ^ m^vly h^ad i aadj though cemo^ 
and injured by fFequfnt t^anfcfibing^ i^glit 
tketF way iaH) Qvr eK>ft celebf^t^ qaifc^U^ 
WiW>. wkere ib?y (hiiwj. wtlh WQOflwnen I»A 
pt. BeQd«§ th0ie verfes ia tbo Oxford booka^ 
which h^ co^ld A!Qt help fetting his oamo 
tOji fev^ral of his compofitiohs caoie- abi^oad 
Ha4er other tmm^^ which his own lingular 
mo4efty, afid faithful fiknce^ iVrove in rain 
tQ( CQDceaU Thf Enccmia jand puHlis: CcAt 
If i^jpns of th^ Univ^rfity upon State Suh^ 
jc^s, w€f&af¥€fr in fuch efteetti^ eithcar ior 
(kgy or congratulation^ as whf q he c^j^tar 
buted moft largely to tl^m ; ^ it was na* 
tural for thoie who ki^w his pteculiar way 
of writing, to tvire to hi? (hare in the work, 
as by far the moft relifhing part 9f th^. eatSf^ 
tainmept* As his parts wetp extfawdi^try, 
fa he well kneiw Hqw to, improves theoat;,jEiikd 
not ot%\y tQ poliih the dknx)ai, but cb.^ 
cha;^ it in the moft fblid and dundbte 
metal. Though he wias an acadomick 
the greateft part of his life^ yet he cons- 
trained no fonrnefs of temper, Qa ^uce 
of pedantry, no itch of difputation, or ob^ 
l^inate contention for the old or n«w phi* 
lofophy, no afluming way of dictating to 

5 others i 
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cfthers ; ^thich mie faults (though cxcurable) 
which fome ttft iftfenfibly led Into, who atte 
cotiftraiined to dweil long trithiti the wdh 
of a private college. His converfation was 
pleafimt and inftrudive ; and what Horace 
feid of Hotius> Varius, and Virgil, might 
juftiy be applied to him : • 

^^ Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Amico*" 

Sat. V. 1. !• 

As corred a writer as he was in his moil 
elaborate pieces, he read the works of others 
with candor, and referved his greateft feverity 
for his own compofitions ; being readier to 
cherifli and advance, than damp or deprefs a 
riling genius, and as patient of being excel- 
led himfelf (if any could excel him) as in- 
duftrious to excel others. 

. ^Twere to be wiflied he had confined him- 
felf to a particular profeffion, who was ca- 
pable of furpaffing in any 5 but in this, his 
want of application was in a great meafure 
owing to his want of due encouragement. 

He pafled through the exercifes of the 
college and univ6rfity with unufual applaufe; 

znd 
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and though he often fuiFcrcd his friends to 
call him off from his retirements, and to 
lengthen out thofe jovial avocations, yet his 
return to his ftudics was fo much the more 
paflionate, and his intention upon thofe re- 
fined pleafures of reading and thinking fo 
vehement (to which his Ikcetious and un- 
bended intervals bore no proportion) that the 
habit grew upon him, and the feries of me- 
ditation and refleftion being kept up whole 
weeks together, he could better fort his 
ideas, and take in the fundry parts of a 
fcience at one view, without interruption or 
confufion. Some indeed of his acquaint- 
ance, who were pleafed to diftinguiih be- 
tween the wit and the fcholar, extolled hinv 
altogether on the account of the firft of thefc 
titles ; but others, who knew him better, 
could not forbear doing him juftice as a pro- 
digy in both kinds. He had fignalized 
himfelf in the fchools, as a philofopher 
and polemick of extenfive knowledge and 
deep penetration; and went through all 
the courfes with a wife regard to the dignity 
and importance of each fcience. I rempm- 
ber him in the Divinity-fcopl refponding 
and difputing with a perfpicuous energy, 
a ready exadtnefs, and commanding force 

of 
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of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily pre- 
fided in the chair; whofe condefcending 
and difinterefted commendation of him, gave 
him fuch a reputation as filenced the envious 
malice of his, enemies, who durft not contra- 
didt the approbation of fo profound a mafter 
. in theology. None, of thofe felf-fufficient 
creatures, who have either trifled with phi- 
lofophy, by attempting to ridicule it^ or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and bur- 
denfome explanations, underftod its real 
weight and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith. 
He was too difcerning to allow of the cha- 
rafter of unprofitable, rugged, and abftrufe, 
which fome fuperficial fciolifts (fo very 
finooth and polite as to admit of no im- 
preffion), either out of an unthinking indo- 
lence, or an ill-grounded prejudice, had af- 
£xed to this fort of ftudies. He knew the 
thorny terms of philofophy ferved well to 
fence-in the true doftrines of religion ; and 
looked upon fchool -divinity as upon a rough 
but well-wrought armour, which might at 
once adorn and defend the Chriftian hero, 
and equip him for the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfedl intima- 
cy with all the Greek and Latin Claflicks ^ 

with 
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with vSrhom ht Had carefully compared wKat-* 
ever was worth periifing in the French, Spa- 
liifh, attd ttllian (to which languages he was 
no ft ranger), aftd ih all the celebrated Writers 
of hrs own country. But then^ according 
to the curious obferVation of the late earl of 
Shaftcihury, he kept the poet in awe by re- 
gular erlliciftti, krid as it Were, married the 
two arts for their mutual fupport and im- 
provements There was not a tratft of credit, 
ttjwn that fubjeCt, which he had not dili- 
gently examined, from Arlftotle down td 
Hedfclin and Btoflti ; fo that, having each rule 
cortftaritly before him, he totild carry the 
art through every poem ^ and at once point 
out tJie graces an® deformities. By this 
means he Ifeemed to read with a defign ta 
correal, as well as imitate. 

*■ 

Being thtts prepared, he cottld hot but 
tafte every little dfeticacy that was fet before 
hini; thtjugh it Was impoffiblfe for him at 
the fkiiie time to be fed and nourilbed with 
aiiy thing but what was fiibftantial and 1^- 
ing. He eonfixiefed the ancients and mo- 
derns not as parties or rivals for fame, but 
as architefts upon one and the fame plan, the 
'Art of Poetry; according to which he 

judged. 
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judged, approved, and blamed, without flat- 
tery or detraftion. If he did not always 
commend the compoiitions of others, it was 
not ill- nature (which was not in his temper) 
but ftridk juftice that would not let him call 
a few ftowers fet in ranks, a glib mcafi^re, 
aind fo many couplets by the name of poetry : 
he was of Ben Jonfon's opinion, who could 
not admire, 

— ^Verfcs as fmooth and foft as cream. 

In which there was neither depth nor ftreara. 

And therefore, though his want of com- 
plaifance for fome men's overbearing vanity 
made him enemies, yet the better part of 
mankind were obliged by the freedom of his 
reflexions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from 
a remote and imperfedt copy, hath fhewn 
the world how great a mafter he was of the 
Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con-- 
cifenefs and force of Demofthenes, the ele- 
gant and moving turn? of Pliny, arid the 
stcute and wife rcfledlions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man 
underftood Horace better, efpceialfy as to 
• Vol. IL CL his 
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his ha^ppy' didioni rolling numbers,, beauti- 
ful imagery, and alternate ipixture of the foft. 
and the fublime. This endeared Dr. Haniics^s, 
odes to hinii the fineft genius for I^atin ly- 
rick fince the Augiiftan Age. 'His friend 
Mr. Philips -s ode^to Mr. St. John (late Lord 
Bolingbroke) after the manner , of Horace's 
Lufory or Amatorian Odes, is certaijaly a 
mafter-piece : but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is 
of the fublimer kind, though, like Waller's 
writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants not 
the moft delicate and furprifing turns pecu- 
liar to the perfon praifcd. I do not "Remem- 
ber to. have feen any thing like it in Dr. Ba* 
thurft, who had made fome attempts this 
way With applaufe. He was an excellent 
judge of humanity i and fo good an hiftorian, 
that in familiar difcourfe he would talk 
over the moil memorable fa<fts in antiquity, 
the lives, adions^^apd charafters of celebrated 
]^n,. with amazing facility and accuracy. 
As he had thoroughly read and digefted 
Thfuamis's works, fo he was able to copy 
after .him : and his talent in this kind was 
fo well known and allowed, that he had been 
fingled out by fome great men to write* 
hiftory, which k was for their intereft to 
have done with the utmoft art and dexterity. 

' I fhall 
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t Ihill not mention for what reafons this de- 
figri' was" dropped, though they are very 
iliiich to Mi-: Smith's honour. The truth 
is, and I fpeak it befdfe living witheflcs, 
whilft an kgreeable company could fix hlrh 
upon a fubjeft of ufeful literature, nobody 
fhone to greater advantage : he feemed to be 
riiat MemmiuS whom Lucretius fpeaks of; 

-i.Qliem tH, Dea, tempore in orhni 
- Ofnnibus ornatum voluifti excellere rehti^.' 

His works are not many, and tjiofe feat- 
tered up and down in Mifcellanies and Gol- 
l^ion^,: being wreftedfroni him by his 
frietfds with great dilhculty and relu<3rance^ 
^11 of them together make but a final! part 
of that much greater body which lies dif- 
p^fed in the poffeffion of numerous ac-. 
quaihtajice ; and, cannot perhaps be made 
QAtice^ without great inj liftiee to. him, be- 
caufe few of them had his laft hand,, and 
th$ tranfcriber was often obliged totzlkd 
tjie liberties of a friend; His candolanGe 
fbit the death of Mr. Philips is full of the 
flobleft beauties, and hath donejuftice to 
the ifhts of that fecond Milton^ whofe wri-» 
. ^ 0^4 tinp 
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tings will lail as long as the Englifh lan^ 
guage^ genera$ty^ and valour. For him 
Mr. Smith had cont rafted a perfect friend- 
fhip ; a paffion he was moft fufccptible of, 
^ad whofe laws he looked upon as facred and 
inviolable^ 

Every fubje<ft that paflfed under his pen 
had all the life, proportion, and embelliih- 
ments beftowed on it, which an exquifite 
ikill, a. warm imagination, and a cool judge-* 
ment, could poffibly beftow on it. The 
eplque, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon 
af gre^t variety), was raifed to its proper 
height, and the differences between each of 
then! obferved with a judicious accuracy. 
We faw the old rules and new beauties 
placed in admirable order by each other; 
and there was a predominant fancy and spirit 
of his own infufed, fuperior to what f6me 
draw off from the ancients, or from poc- 
fies here and there culled out of theSnoderns, 
by a painful induflry and fervile imitation* 
His contrivances were adroit and magnifi- 
cent ; his images lively and adequate ; hi« 
fentiments charming and majeftick ; his ex- 
preffions natural and bold ; his numbers va- 
rious 
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tiqus and founding; and that enamded jnix- 
turp of claflical wit, which, without re-^ 
dundance and affeftation, fparkled through 
his Writings, iand w^s no lefs pertjinent and 
agreeable. 

His PAa^dra is a confummate tragedy, 
and the fuccefs of^t was as greiat as the 
moit fanguine expcdations of his friend* 
could promife or forefee. The number of 
nights, and the common nxethod of filling 
the houfe, are not always the fureft marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets 
with: but the generofity of all the perfons ^ 
of a refined tafl? about town was remarkable • 
on this Qccafion ; and it mufl not be forgot-^ 
ten how zealoufly Mr, Addifon efpoufed his 
intereil:, with all the elegant judgement and 
4ifFufive good-nature for which that accom-* 
pliihed gentleman and author is fo juflly 
valued by mankind, But a? to Pbcpdray fhe 
Jias certainly made a finer figure under Mr, 
Smith's condudt, upon th? EngUih flage^ 
than either Rome or Athens ; and if fhe 
excels the Greek and Latin Pbadra^ I need 
not fay fhe furpafTes the French one, though 
gii^bellifhed with whatever regular beauties , 
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and moving foftnefs Rapjne himiclf .cqu|4 
^ive her. - ' . r 

♦ • ' " ... 

Nfl m»ti had a jufter notion of tlje 4»^* 
culty of compofing than Mr. Smith, and he 
fonxetimes would create greater difficulties 
than . he . had reafo^ii . to apprehpnd,. Writing ' 
with eaf^, what (as Mr* Wychetrley fp^ak^.] 
lUiay be eaiily written, moved his indigna- 
tion. When he wa^s yv^j-iting upon a (uhjc^^ 
he. woiald ferioufly cpnfider what.Demof- 
thenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, 
would fay upon that occafion, which whet- 
ted him to exceed himfelf a§ well as others, 
IS^^vcrthelefs, he could n,ot, or. would not, 
finilli feveral fubjedls he undertook j which 
may, be imputed . either to the brifknefs of 
his fancy, ftill hunting after new matter, or 
to aa occaiioaal indolence, which fplben and 
laflitude brought upon him, which, of all 
his foibles, the wor|d was leaft inclined to 
forgive. That this, was not owing to con- 
ceit and vanity, or a fulnefs of himfelf (a 
frailty ; which has been imputed to no lefs 
men than Shakfpeare and Jonfgn), is clear 
from hence j becaufe he left his works to the 
jfntire difpofal of his friends, whofe jfiioi^ 

rigorow 
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rigorous cenfures he cvcii courted aijAfolit 
cited ; fubmitting jto their animadveiliooSy 
and the freedom they took with them, with 
an 'uhreferved and priideht reiigrial^f^.rj ; 
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I have feen fketches and rough draughts 
of fome poems he defigned, fet out anaiy-^ 
tically; wherein the fable, ftrudure, an<i 
connexion, the images, incidents, morale 
cpifodes, gnd a great variety of omameiits, 
were fo findy laid out, £b well fitted to the 
rules of airt, and fquared fo cxaftly to the 
precedents of the ancients, that I have often 
looked on thefe poetical elements with the 
fame concern, with which curious men arc 
afFeded at the fight of the moft entertaining 
remaii^s and riiins of an antique Hgiird,or 
building. ' Thofe fragments of the learned, 
which folne men have been fo proud of theit 
pains in collecting, are ufelefs rarities, with-' 
out form and without life, when compared 
with thefe embryo's, which wanted not Tpi- 
ri*-enough to preferve them • fp that I can-* 
not help thinking, that, if fome of th?tri 
-were to come abroad, they would be as highly 
^allied by the poets, as the fketche$ of Julid 
^d Titian are by the painters ; though 

. 0^4 there 
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there is nothing in them but % few eot^ 
iincs> as tof the defign and proportion « 

' . '' • 

It muft be confe&d>' that Mr4 Smith had 
fonie defeds in..hi& condud, which thoie 
are. moft ajpt to remombcf who could iftii* 
tate him in no^ng^ elfe» ^His freedom 
with himielf ^r9w feverer^acknowiedgementf ' 
frotf^ him than all the malice he. ever pro« 
yoked was ^capable of ^vancing> and he 
did not fcruplo to give even his misldri* 
tunes the hard name of faults ; but if th« 
world had' half his good-nature, all the 
fliady parts would be entirely ftruck out of 
his charai^er. 

- * ♦ • 

A mjin, who, under poverty, calamitiesj 

and difappointments, . could make fo many 

friends, and thofe fo truly valuable, muft 

have juft and noble ideas of the paifion of 

friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which con- 

fifted the greatcft, if not the only, happiness. 

of his life. He knew very well what vtt^ 

due to his birth, though Fortune threw Hin. 

fhort of it in every other circumftance of 

Hfe. ^ He avoided making any, though per-r 

haps roafonable, complaints of her difp^qfa^ 

' ' tions. 
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tions> wtiet which he had honour enough 
to be eaiy, without touching the favours fhe 
flung in his way when offered to him at the 
price of a xxibtc durable reputation. He 
;took care to have no dealings with man^: 
kind^ iQ which he could not be jufl: ; and he 
defireii to be at no other expence in his pre^ 
teniions thajr that of intrinfick merit, which 
was the only burthen and reproach he ever 
bipught upon hi^ friends « He could fay, 
as Horace did of himfelf, what I never ye^ 
faw tranflated; 

*? — Meo fum.pwper in asre/' 

At his coming to town, no man was more 
furrounded by aU thofe who really had or 
pretended to Wit, or more courted by the 
great men, who had then a power and op- 
portunity of encouraging arts and fciences, 
and gave proofs of their fondnefs for the 
name of Patron in many inftances, which 
Vfill ever be* remenibered to their glory. 
Mr, Smith's character grew upon his friends 
by intimacy, and outwent the ftrbngeft pre^ 
poffeffions, which had been conceived in hk 
favour. Whatever Quarrel a few four crea- 
tures, whofe obfcurity is their happinefe, 

may 
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may poffibly have to the age ; yet ami4(^ 3 
ftudied negledl, arid total difufc: of: all ^thofc 
ceremonial attendances, faftiionable equip- 
ments, and external recommendations^ which 
are thought neceflary introdu<5tioxx8 into. the 
grande mondey this gentleman was fo .happy 
as ftill to pleafe ; and whilft the rich^i the 
gay^ the noble, and honourable, .{aw howr 
mj|ch h? e^fcelled jr M?it and .leacaing^ thcjt 
eafily forg«.ye him all other difercnces. 
Hence it was that both his acquaintance 
^nd retirements were his own free choice. 
WJiat Mr. Prior obferves upon'a.-yery great 
charadtcr, was true of him ; that mofi of Ms 
faults brought their excufe with them^> 

Thofe who blamed him moft, underftQpfl 
him Icaft : it being the cuftom of (he vuleaf 
to charge an excefs upon the moft complai-r 
fant, and to form a charaftef by the morals 
of a few, vvho have fopiejimes fpdiled an 
hoitr or two in good company. Wfcer^ 
only fortune is wanting to make a great 
nume, that fingle exception can never pafs 
upon the beft judges and moft equitable ob- 
fervers of mankind; and when the time 
comes. for the wof Id to fpare their pity, W? 

# 
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ipsy jnttly enlarge our demands upoi) t]^et]| 
^r their admiration^ 

. Sprjac few years before his death, he had 
engaged himfelf in feveral confiderable un- 
dertakings J in all which he had prepared the 
world to expcd: mighty things from him.- I 
have feen about ten fhcets of his Engli/b 
Pindar^ which exceeded any thing of thai 
kind J could ever hope for in our own lan- 
guage. He had drawn out the plan of a 
tragedy of the Lady Jam Qrey^ and had 
%ox^ through feveral fcenes of it, ^ut he 
C0UI4 not well have bequeathed that work 
to bettef hands than where,- I hear, it is at. 
prefent lodged ; and the bare n;Lention of 
t>yo fuch name$ may juftify the largeffc c;c- 
pedations, and is fufficient to make the 
town an agreeable invitation. 

His greatcft and nobleft undertaking t^2& 
Jaongiifus. He had finifhed an entire tranf* 
lation of the Sublime, which he ftnt to the 
reverend Mr, Richard Parker, a friend of 
his, late of Merton College, aq exa£t critic]^ 
in the Greek tongue, from whom it cametp 
py hands. The French verfion of Mpnr» 

iieur 
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fleur Boilcau, though truly valuable, was far 
fliort of it. He propofcd a lar^ additiontb 
this work, of notes and obfervations of his 
own, with an entire fyftem of the Art of 
Poetry, in three books, under, the titles of 
thought ^ Di£liony and Figure. I faw the lafl 
of thefe perfcift, and in a fair copy, in which 
he ihewe'd prodigious judgement and read- 
Jng; apd jparticularly had reformed the Art of 
Rhetorick, by reducing that vaft and eohfufed 
hej^p of terms, with which a long fucceiiioiii 
of pedant? had encumbered the world, to a 
very narrow compafs, comprehending all that 
was ufeful and ornamental in poetry. Under 
each head and chapter, he intended to make 
remarks upon all the ancients and moderns^, 
the Qreek, Latin, EngUfh, French, Spanifli^ 
and Italian poets, and to note their feveral 
beauties and defers, • 

What remains of his works is left, as I anj 
inYbrme4, in the hands of men of^orthan4 
judgement, who loved him, It cannot be 
iuppofed they would fupprefs ahy thing tha^ 
was his, but out of refpcdt to his memory, 
and for want of proper hands to finifh what 
ft) ^^ei^ a genius I^d begun, ' . 

SUCH 
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S IJ'C H is the declamation of Oldif- 
Worth, written while his admiration was yet 
fre^y and his kindnei^ warm ; and thepefore 
fuch as, without any criminal purpofe of 
deceiving, ihews a ftrong defire to make the 
moft of all favourable truth • I cannot 
much commend the performance. The 
praife is often indiflind, and the fentences 
are loaded with words of more pomp than* 
ufe. There is little however that can be 
cohtradidted, even when a plainc^^ tele comes 
to be told. 
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EDMUND NEAL, known bythd 
name of Smith j, was born at Handley, th©* 
feat of the Leohmere^^ in Worceftcrfhire;; 
The year of his birth is uncertain. 

He was educated at Weftminftcr. It i& 
knowa to have been the pradrice of Dt^ 
Buiby to detain thofe youths long at fchool, 
©f whom he had formed the higheft expedla-^ 
tions* Smith took his Mafter'^ degree on 
the 8th of July 1696: he therefore was 
probably admitted into the univerfity in 
1689, when we may fuppofe hiiti twenty 
years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college 
was fuch as has been told ; but the indecency 
and licentioufnefs of his behaviour drew upon 
him, Dec. 24, 1694, while be was yet only 
Batchelor, a publick admonition, entered 
upon record, in order to his expullion. Of 
this reproof the. ^ff^Q: is pot known. He 
was probably lefs notorious. At Oitfordya^ 
we all know, much will be forgivento Ike*. 
rary merit ; and of that he had exhibited fuf-^ 
ficient evidence by his excellent ode on the 

death 
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death of the great Orientallft, Dr. Pocock^ 
who died in 1691, and whofe praife m^ft 
have been written by Smith when he had 
been yet but two years ia the univepfity. 

This ode, which clofeJthe fecond volume 

* 

of the Mufd^R Anglic ana ^ thcmgh perhaps fome 
objeiaions may be- made to its Latinity, is- 
by far the beft Lyrick compofition in that 
collediion ; nor do I kaow where to find it* 
equalled among the modern writers. It ex- 
prefles, with great felicity, images not clat- 
fical in claflical didtion : its digreffions and 
returns have been defervedly recommended 
by Trapp as models for imitation. 

« 
. He has fever al imitations of Cowley : 

Veftitur hinc tot fenno coloribua 
Quot tu, Pococki, diflimilis tui 

Orator efFers, quot vicifllm ^ 

Te iliemores celebr are gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which 
makes the orator pronounce colours, or give to 
(obmrs memory and delight. I quote it, how- 
cver> ^s an imitation of thefe lines ; 

■ So 
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So many languages he had in ftore> 

That only Fame ihall fpeak of hint In more. 

« 
The fimile^ by which an old inan, retain^ 

ing the fire of his youths i$ compared to 
^tna flaming through the fnow» wiuch 
Smith has ufed with great pomp^ is ilolea 
from Cowley, however little worth the la- 
bour of conveyance* 

He proceeded to take hiis degree of M^cr 
of Arts July 8, 1696. Of the cxercifc$ 
which he performed on that occafioOf X have 
not heard any thing memorable* 

As his years advanced^ he.adtanced iiifCr 
putation : for he continued to cultivate his 
mind> though he did not amend his ii^regu- 
larities, by which he gave ib mu^h oflfence, 
that^ April 24^ 1700, the Dean and Chap-^ 
ter declared *' the place of Mr* Smith 
*^ void, he having been convided of riotous 
*^ milbehaviour in the houfe of Mr. Cole an 
** apothecary; but it was referred to the 
** Dean when and upon what occafion thcf 
'^ fentence fliould be put in execution/" 

Thus 



Thus tenderly was he treated : the go-«. 
vcrnors of his coUcgd could hardly keepi 
him, and yet wifhed that he would not iforce 
them to drive him atvay; 

^ ' Some time afterwards Ke aflumed an ap^ 
pearance of decency ; in his own phrafe, he 
whitened 'hiihklfi having a defire to obtain 
the cenfof fhip^ an office of honour and fome 
profit in the college ; but when the eleftion 
came^ i4ie ' 'preference was giren to Mr; 
Ftfi^/i^/, his junior ) the fame^ I fuppofe; 
that joined w5th Fretnd in an edition of part 
t)f Demofthdiies ; the cenfor is a tutor, and 
it was not thought proper to triifl the fu- 
petifttendaftce of others to a man who took 
f<3 little care of himfclf. 

FTOtti this time Smith employed his ma- 
lice and hi* wit againft the Dean, Dr*^ Al- 
drich, whom he confidered as the opponent of 
his ciaiiti; Of his lampoon iipoij him^ I once 
heard a fingle liflfe too grofs t© be repeated. 

Biit he was ftill a gehiu§ ahd a fchoiar; and 
Oxford was unwilling to lofe him : he was^ 
endured^ with all his pranks and his yices^- 

V©L; IL R twor 
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two years longer 5 but on Dec. 20, 1705, at 
the infiance of all the canons, the fentence 
declared five year^ before was put in exe- 
cution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and 
tender ; for one of his friends, from whom 
I learned much of his life, appeared not to 
know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he 
aflbciated himfelf with the Whigs, whether 
becaufe they were in power, or becaufe the 
Tories had expelled him, or becaufe he was ^ 
a Whig by principle, may perhaps be doubt- 
ed. 'He was however carcfled by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was fupported by the liberality of thofe 
who delighted in his converfation. 

There was once a defign hinted at by Oldif- 
worth, to have made him ufefuL One even- 
ing, as he was fitting with a friend at a ta- 
vern, he was called down by the waiter ; and, 
having ftaid fome time below, came up 
thoughtful. After a paufe, faid he to his 
friend, ** He that wanted me below was Ad-' 
*^ difoi;i, whofe bufinefs was to tell me that 
JO '' aHif- 
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** a Hiftory of the Revolution was intended, 
" and to propofe that I {hould undertake it. 
^^ I faid, what fhall I do with the character of 
** lord Sunderland ? and Addifon immedi-' 
** ately returned. When, Rag, were you 
drunk laft ? and went away." 



ti 



Captain Rag was a name which he got at 
Oxford by his negligence of drefs. 

This ftory I heard from the late Mr. Clark 
of Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by 
the friend of Smith. 

Such fcriiples might debar him from fomc. 
profitable employments ^ but as they could 
not deprive him of any real efleem, they left 
him many friends ; and no man was ever bet^ 
ter introduced to the theatre than he, who, 
in that violent conflift of parties, had a Pro- 
logue and Epilogue from the firft wits on 
cither fide. 

But learning and nature will now and then 
take different courfes. His play pleafed the 
criticks, and the criticks only. It v^^as, as 
Addifon has recorded, hardly heard the third 
night. Smith had indeed trufted entirely to 

R 2 his 
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bis merit ; had enfured no bliid of appktid^ 
crs, nor ufed any artifice to force fucc6f$, and 
found that naked excellence was not fiiffi* 
cient for its own fupport. 

The play, however^ was bought by Lintoi';^ 
whp advanced the price from fifty guineas, tha 
current rate^ tofixty; and Halifax, the geile- 
4-al patron, accepted the dedication. Smith's 
indolence kept him from writing the dedica- 
tion, till Lintot, after fruitlefs importunity, 
gave notice that he^wouldpublifh th« play 
without it. Now therefore it was written ;^ and 
Halifax expefted the author with his book, 
^\d had prepared to reward him with a place 
of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 
pride, or. cap rice, or indolence, or b^ful- 
nefs, neglected to attend him, though doubt- 
hfs warned and prefTed by his friends, and at 
kfl miffed his reward by not going to folicif it, 

Addifon has, in the Spectator y mentioned 
the negled: of Smith's tragedy as difgracefui 
to the nation, and imputes it t;o the fondiiefs 
for operas then prevailing. The autbortiy 
of Addifon is great j yet the voice of dw 
people, when to plcafc the people is the pur- 
pofe, dfcferves regard. In this queflion^ t 
3 cannot 
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CMinot but think tht people in the right. 
The fable is mythological, a ftwy which wfc 
are accuilomed to reject as falfe> arid the 
manners are fo diftant from our own, fhdt 
we know them not from fympatl^, but by 
ftudy : the ignorant do not ijriderftand thfc 
adtion, the learned rejeft it as a fchool-boy'« 
tale % incredului odu What I caliriot for a 
moment believe, I cannot for a mojneffl be- 
hold with intereft or anxiety. The ifeirttlmeists 
thus remote from life, are removed yet further 
by the didion, which is too luxuriant apd 
.i|>lendid for dialogite, and envelopes the 
thpughta rather than difplays them. It Is 
a fcholar's play, fnch as may pleife the dea- 
der rather than the fpedtator j the work of 
a vigorous aiid elegant mind, accuftomed to 
pleafe itfelf with its own conceptions, but of 

little acquaintance with the courfe of life. 

f - • 

* *• 

Dennis .tells, in one of his pieces, thaft he 

hail* once a defign to have written the tra- 
gedy of Phtedra ; but was convinced thad! the 
action Was too mythological. 

In* 1709, a year after the exhibitioft' cff 
Pbadra, died John Philips, the friend and 
fellow-collegian of Smith, who, on that oc- 

R 3 cafion^ 
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cafion, wrote a poem, which jufticc muft 
place among the beft elegies which our lan- 
guage can fbew, an elegant mixture of fond-p 
nefs and admiration, of dignity and foftnefs. 
There are fome paflages too ludicrous ; but 
every human performance has its faults. 

, This elegy it was the. : mode among his 
.friends to pur chafe for a guinea ; and, as his 
acquaintance was numerous, it was a very 
profitable poem, 

Of his Pindar y mentioned by Oldifworth, 
I have never otherwife heard. His Longinus he 
intended to accompany with fome illuftra^ 
tions, and had feledted his inftances of the 
fialfe Sublime from the works of BlacJ^more. 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the 
Stage, with the ftory pf^Lady Jane Grey, It 
is not unlikely that his experience of the in- 
efficacy and incredibility of a mythologies 
tale, might determine him to ' choofe an 
aftion from Englifh Hiftory, at no great 
diilance from our own times, which was to 
end in a real event, produced by the bp^ra- 
jtion of known characters. *" 

A fubjed 
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A fubjeft will not eafily occur that can 
give more opportunities of informing the 
underftanding, for which Smith was un- 
queftionably qualified, or for moving the 
paffions, in which I fufpc<ft him to have 
had lefs power. 

Having formed his plan, and coUefted 
materials, he declared that a few months 
would complete his defign ; and, that he 
might purfue his work with lefs frequent 
avocations, Jbe wa&, in June 171 o, Invited by- 
Mr. George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham 
in Wiltfhire. Here he found fuch oppor- 
tunities of indulgence as did not much for- 
ward his ftudies, and particularly fome ftrong 
ale, too delicious to be refifted. He eat and 
drank till he found himfelf plethorick : and 
then, refolving to eafe himfelf by evacuation, 
he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood a prefcription of a purge fo forcible, 
that the , apothecary thought it his duty 
to delay it till he had given notice of its 
danger. Smith, not pleafed with the con tra- 
dition of a Ihdpman, and boaftful of his 
own knowledge, treated the notige with rude 
contempt, ai^d fwallowed his own medicine, 

R 4 . which. 
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ivhich^ in July 1710, brought him to.th? 
Ifrave, I^c yf^ buried at Ganham. 

» ■ * • 

. Many years afterwardst Duc^L^t commu^ 
liicated to Oldmixon the hiftorian^ an ac- 
count, pretended to haw been received from 
Smith, tha^ Clarendon's Hiftory was, ia its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smal^ 
fid^e, and Attef biiry ; and that Sinith was 
employed to forge and infer t the alterations « 

: T)tiis -ftory was publifhed triumphantly by 
Oldmi^rcm, . apd naay be fuppafed to have 
been pagerly received = hut its prqgrcis wa§ 
ibon checked ; for finding its way into the 
:3Qutnal tif Trevjoux, it fell under the eye of 
i^tterbury, then an exile in France, who im- 
mediately denied the charge, with this re- 
rfnaricable particular, that he never in bi§ 
Ayhok life liad once fpoken to Smith ; his 
pdinpany bein^ as muft be inferred, not ac- 
cepted by thofe whp attended to their cha- 




.. The char^ yp^ afterw;ards very diligently 
^efutefj by Dn Burton of Eaton ; a rnan emir 
^ent loy literature, aad, though not of the 

fame party with Aldrich and Atterbury, too 

iludious 
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ftudiou^ of truth to leave . them buf theoed 
with a falfp charge. The teftimonies v^hid^ 
he h?is coUcdted^ have convinced piankind 
that either Smith or Ducket were guilty of 
wilful and xnalicious fallehoo4. 

This coutroverfy brought into view tholfc 
parts of Smith's life, which with more ho- 
nour to his name might have been -con- 
cealed , 

9 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He 
was a nian of fuch eilimation among his com- 
paniojxs, tjiat the cafual cenfures or praifes 
which he dropped in converfation were coa- 
fidered, Jike thofe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
prefer vation? 

» • 

Fie had great readinefV and exaftnefs of 

criticifm, and by a curfory glance over a new 

compofition would exaftly tell all its fauhs 

^d beauties. 

He was renlarkable forthe power of read- 
ing with great rapidity, and of retaining with 
great fidelity what he fo eafily coIJ^eAedi. 



He 
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He therefore always knew what the pre- 
fcnt queftion required; and when his friends 
cxprefled their wonder at his acquiutions, 
made in a ftate of apparent negligence and 
drunkennefs, he never difcovered his hours 
of reading or method of ftudy, but involved 
hirofejf in afFedted filence, and fed his own 
vanity with their admiration and conjeftures* 

ft 

One pradtice he had, which was eafily ob- 
ferved: if any thought pr image was pre- 
fented to his mind, that he could ufe or 
improve, he did not fufFer it to be loft; but, 
aipidft the jollity of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of converfation, very diligently com- 
mitted it to paper. 

' . Thus it was that he had gathered two 
quires of hints for his new tragedy ; of which 
]pLowe, when they were put into his hands, 
could make, as he fays, very little ufe, but 
which the coUedor confidercd as a valuable 
ftpqk of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of 
life connected him with the licentious and 
diflblute ; and he affedted the airs and gaiety 

of 
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I 

of a man of pleafure; but his dreft was al- 
ways deficient: fcholaftick cloudinefs ftill 
hung about him; and his merriment was fare 
to produce the fcorn of his companions. 

i 

With all his careleffnefs^ and all his 
vices, he was one of the murmurers at For- 
tune ; and wondered why he w^s fufFered to 
be poor, when Addifon was careffed and 
preferred : nor would a very little have con- 
tented him ; for he eftimated Ijis wants at fix 
Jiundred pounds a year. 

In his courfe of reading it was particular, 
•ihzt he had diligently perufed, and accurate-* 
ly remembered, the old romances of knight 
errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, 
ajid fomething contemptuous in his treat- 
ment of thofe whom he confidered as not 
qualified to oppofe or contradidl him. He 
had many frailties } yet it cannot but be fup- 
pofed that he had great merit, who cfould 
obtain to the fame play a prologue from Ad- 
difon^ aijd an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
could have at once the patronage of Halifex, 
^n^ the praife of Oldifworth, 

For 
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For the power of communicating thefe 
minute memorialst I am indebted to my 
converfation with Gilbert Walmfley, late re- 
gifter of the ecclcfiaftical court of Litchfield, 
who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Pucket ; and declared, that, if the tale con- 
cerning Clarendon were forged, he ihould 
infpcdi Ducket of the {^i&hood^ for Rag nvas 

a -man f^grMt vefacity. 

*■ * • . 

•■ - - * 

.Qf Gilbdft Walmfley, thus J>fefented to 
my mind, let me indulge myfelf in the re- 
membrance, I knew him very early; he 
waife one of the firft friends that literature 
procured me, and I hope that at Icaft my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
jK^t a boy > ye« he never received my nc^tions 
^ith contepnpt, He was a Whig, with dtt 
ike \firuk»ce and malevolence of his party ; 
yet diifefcn€© of opinion did not keep as 
apaait. J honoured him| and he endured 
i3ie«. / 

• 
JHe had mingled wifeh the gay worW, 
wiljfeoiit exei».ption ftom its vices or itefolBcsr, 

tut 
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btU had never ncglefted the cultivation of 
liis mind 1 his belief of Revelation was uri^ 
ihaken; his learning preferved his princi- 
ples; he grew firft regular, and then pious. 

His ftudies had been lb variDU^; that I am 
not able to naibc a man of equal knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great ; and 
what he did not immediately know, he could 
at leaft tell where to find. Such was his am-» 
plitude of learning, and fuch his copioufnefs 
of communication, that it may be doubted 
whether a day now palTes in which I have 
not fome advantage from his friendfhip.- 

At this man^s table I enjoyed many chcar- 
ful and ihftrudtive hours, with companions 
fuch as arc not often found; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has glad- 
dened life ; with Dr. James, whofe llcill in 
phyfick will be Jong remembered; and 
with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
gratified with this charafter of our common 
friend : but what are the hopes of man ! I 
am difappointed by that ftroke of deathi 
which has eclipfed the gaiety of nations, and 
impoveriflied the publick ftock of harmlefs 
pleafure^ 
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In the Library at Oxford is the fdlloWm^ 
ludicrous Analyfis of Pocockius : 

Ex Autograph o. 
[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

O P U S C ULU M hoc, Halberdarieam- 
pliffime, in lucem proferre hadlenus diftuli, 
judicii tui acumen fubveritus magis quam 
bipennis. Tandem aliquando Oden hanc 
ad te mitto fublimem, teneram, flebilem, 
fuavem, qualem demum divinus (fi Mulis 
vacaret) fcripfiflet Gaftrellus : adeo kilictt 
fublimem ut inter legcndum dorinire, adeo 
flebilem ut ridere velis, Cujus elegantiam 
ut melius infpicias, verfuum ordinem & ma- 
teriam breviter referam. i"*" verfus de 
duobus praeliis decantatis. 2"*'" & 3"' de Lo- 
tharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, pon- 
to, hoftibus, & Afia. 4'"* & 5"* de catenis, 
fudibus, uncis, draconibus, tigribus & cro- 
.codilis. 6", 7", 8'", 9^^% de Gomorrha, de 
Babylone, Babele, & quodam domi fuae pe- 
regrino, lo"*, aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
1 1''', 12", de Syria, Solyma. 13^ 14",. de 
Hofea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde 
fene. 15°% i6"% de^Etna & quomodo^Etna 

Pocockia 
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Pocockio fit valde fimilis. ,17"% i8"*, de 
tubi, aftro, umbra, flammis, rotis, Pocockio 
non negledlo. Caetera de Chriftianis, Otto- 
manis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & graviiJima 
agrorum melancholia ; de Ceefare Flacco *, 
Neftore, & miferandoj uvenis cuj ufdam floren- 
tiffimi fato, anno aetatis fuas centefimo prae- 
mature abrepti. Quse omnia cum accuratp 
expenderisi neceffe eft ut Oden banc meanoL 
admiranda plane varietate conftare fatearis^ 
Subito ad Batavos proficifcor lauro ab illis 
donandus. Prius vero Pembrochienfes voco 
ad certamen Poeticum^ Vale. 

IlIuftrifHrna tua deofculor crura. 

> £< Smith. 
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OF Mt. RICHARD DURE I cart 
find few memorials* He was bred 
vt Werfminfter and Cambridge j and Jacob 
relates, that he was fome time tutor to the 
duke of Richmond. 

He appears ff oitt his writifigs ttf haiTe been 
not ill qualified for poetical compofitions; 
and being confcious of his powers, when he 
left the univerfity he enlifted himfelf among 
the wits. He Was the familiar friend of 
>Otway ; and wa^ engaged ^ among other po- 
pular names, in the tranflations of Ovid 
aad JuvenaL In his Review, though un- 

fini&edy 
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jiniihed, arc fome vigorous lines • His poems 
are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifed, 

' With the Wit he feems to have fliared the 
diffolutenefs of the times ; for fome of his 
compofitions are fuch as he muft have re- 
viewed with deteftation in his later days, 
when he published thofe Sermons which 
Fe/ton has conmiended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh yoiing 
men, he rather talked than lived vicioufly, 
in an age when he that would be thought a 
Wit was afraid to fay his prayers^ 'and. 
vfrhatever might have been bad in the fifft 
part of his life, was furcly condemned and 
reformed by his better Judgment, 

In J 68 3, being then mafter of arts, aqd 
fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge, he 
wrote a poem on the marriage of the Lady , 
Anne with George Prince of Denmark^ .£ 
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He took orders ^ and being made preben^^ 

4aiy gf Gloucefler, becanie a pro(^or iq^ 

Vol. n, S convpcatigi^ t 
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convocation for th^t chiirch, and phapli^ to 
quqsii Anne, 

In 1710, he was prpfpnted hj ^c biihop 
4>{ Winchcfter to the wealthy living of Witt 
ney iji Oxfordihirc, whiph he enjoyed bu^ 
a few months. On Februswy |o, 1710-1 1| 
haying returned frpm an eo^ert^^^nvRt, he 
was found dead the. ne^^t morning. His 
dpath is picntioncd in Swjft's Journal, 
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WII^LIAM KING was born in Lon- 
don in 1663 ; the fon of Ezekiel 
King, a gentleman. He was allied to the 
family of Clarendon. ; 

From Weftminfter-fchool> where he was 
a fcholar on the foundation under the care 
of Dr. Bufby, he was at eighteen eledcd to 
Chrift-church, in 1681 ; where he is faid to 
have profecuted his ftudies with fo much 
intenfenefs and activity, that, before he was 
eighjt years ftanding, he had read over, and 
niade remarks upon^ twenty-two thoufand 
odd hundred books and manuTcripts. The 

S 2 books 
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books were certikinly^ not very long, thQ 
manuscripts not very dilfficult, nor the te^ 
marks very large; for the calculator will 
find that he difpatchcd ftvcn a-day, for every 
d*y of his eight years, with a reWrtifit that 
more than f^tisfics moft other ftudcnts, H{; 
took his degree in tlje moft ejcpenfive man-, 
ner, as a grand compounder; whence it is 
inferred that he inherited a ^pnfidcrablc 
* fortune, 

In 1688, the fkmc year in which he was 
inade mafter of arts, he publifhcd a confu- 
tation of Varillas's account of Wicliffej 
5^nd,- engaging In the l^udy of the Civil 
-|^i^#, became dddfof in 1692,^ and was k^r 
mitted advocate at D0(St6rs Commons. 

He had already piade fome tranflations 

^f^cjm the French, and written fonie humer- 

^bus and fatirical pieces ; vv^hen^j in 16941 

Molefworth publifhcd bis Account of Den- 

tfiari, in which h? trijats the Danes and their 

" monarch " with great contempt ^ aiid takes 

the opportunity of infinuating thofc wiW 

principles^ by which he fupppfcs liberty to 

^ ^ ^ftablifeed, and by which his adverfarics 

fu/ped 
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fufpe^ thtt all fubordination aiid govern^ 
ment is endangered ^ 

This book ofi«dded jpriftce George ; arid 
the Dwifh miniAer preiented a memorial 
^ainft it. The principles of its author did 
not pleafe Dr, King, and therefore he under- 
took to confute part, and laugh at the reft. 
The controverfy is now forgotten r and books, 
of this kind feldom live long, when int^reft 
and reientment have ceafed« 

In 1697 he mingled in the controverfy 

between Boyle and Bentley ; and was orie of 

. thofe who tried what Wit could perform ifl 

cippofiition to Learning* on a qucftion which 

Learning only could decide^ 

. In 1 699 was publiihed by him A Journey 
to London, after the method of Dr. Martin 
Lifter y who had publifhed A Journey to 
Paris. And in 1700 he fatirifedthc Royal 
Spciqty, at lieaft Sir Hans Shane their prefi- 
dent, in two dialogues, intituled T^he Tranf^: 
^aSpioneer. 

Though he w:as .» regular adydcftt<^ i» tb©> 
.<:purts of civil and canon law, be did not 

S 3 love 
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love his profQfEon^ nor ind<9ed my kind of 
bufinefs which interrupted his voliq>tnary 
dreams, or forced him to roufe from that in- 
dulgence in which only he cjould find de* 
light. His reputation ^s a civilian was yet 
maintained fay his judgements in the courts 
of Delegates, and raifcd very high by the 
addrefs and knowledge which he difcovered 
in^I700, when he defended the carl of An- 
glefea ag^infl his lady, afterwards 4utchef$ 
of Buckinghamfhire, who fxiod for a di- 
vorce, and obtained it, 

• * " ' ... 

Theexpence of his pleafures, andntglcA 
of bufinefs, had now leflened his revenues ; 
and he was willing to accept of a fettlemeht 
in Ireland, where, about 1702, he was made 
judge of the admiralty, commiffioner of the 
prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
tower, and vicar-general to Dr. Marfh the 
primate* 

- But it is vain to put wealth within the 
reach of him who will not ftretch out his 
hand to take it. King foon found a friend 
as idle^and thoughtlefs as himfelf, ifi Upton^ 
0no ^f the judges, who had a .pleafant houfe 
<;alled Mountown,^near Dublin, to which 

, . King 
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Itiiig freqiieritly retired j delighting to rie-i 
gleft his ihtcreft, forget his cares, and de- 
fert his dut^^ 

Here he Wrdte Jl/;G^//f ^f Mt)Uniown^ i 
poem I by which > though fanciful readefS 
in the pridfc of fagacity have given it a po- 
litical interpretation 5 was liieaht originally 
rro more than it expreflfed, as it \*ras didiated 
only by the lauthor's delight in the qUiet of* 

In 176^^ WhettldMWHartoh' was letit td 
govern Ireland/ Kiiig retufnfed td London^ 
tvith his poverty^ his idlertefs, and his wit ; 
, and publiflied fome eflays called U/efuI I'ranf- 
aSfioriSi His P^o^age to the ijldfid dfCajaMai 
ii pai"tic'ulafly cbhiniended'. He then wrotd 
the Aft (fibovfi i poeni rethdirfcabre, not- 
ttithikndiAg its tifle^ for purity of' fenti- 
merit; arid in 1769 imitated Horace in strf 
Art of Cooker fi which he puWiihefd,- 'With' 
ibmti letters to '6hLiftar. ' " ' ^ 

f In 17I0 Hd apfJeardd/a^'a lover of M 
Church, on the fide of Sachetrerell j and was/ 
Ijjppofed to have'conciirred at leafl' in the 
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projedion oi^be Examiner. His eyes wcr^. 
open to all the operation^ of Whiggifm; and. 
he bcftowcd foihe ftridlures upon Dr. Ken- 
neths adulatory fermon at the funeral of the 
duke of Devonfhire. 

The mpry of the Heathen Oods^ a book 
compofed for fchooU, was written by him; 
in 171 1. The work is ufeful> but might 
have been produced without > the powers of 
King. The fame year he publifhed tb^nus^ 
an hiftorical effay, and a poem^ intended to 
difpofe the nation to think as he thou^t 
of the duke of Marlborough and \iv^ ad*. 
herents^ 

In 171 1, competence, if not plenty, was 
again jput into his power. He was, without 
the trouble of attendance, or the mortifica* 
tion of a requeft, made gazetteer. Swift, . 
Freind, Prior, and other men of the fame 
party, brought him the key of the gazetteer's 
office. He was now again placed in a pro^ 
Atable employment, and again threw the be* 
ne6t away. An Adt of Infolvency made hi$ 
bufinefs at that time particularly trouble?^ 
fome; and he would not wait till hurry 

5 fliould 



fbc^ild be at m endi but unpatiently r^figfied^ 
it; and returned, to his« wonted i«digfince'ahd 
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On^.of his amuftm«nts at Lamibeth^'whero^ 
he refided, was to mortify Dr. Tennifon, thc> 
archbifhop, by a publick feftivity, on the 
furrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with 
which Tennifon's political bigotry did not 
fufFcr him to be delighted. King was re- 
folved to counteract his fullennefs^ and at the 
expence of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood with honeft merriment. 

In the Autumn of 171 2 his health declin- 
ed ; he grew weaker by degrees, and died on 
Chriftmas-day* Though his life had not 
been without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox, and hi€ death was 
pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally 
fuppofed that his poems were rather the 
amufements of idlenefs than efforts of ftudy 1 
that he endeavoured rather tp divert than 
aftoniih ; that his thoughts feldom afpired 

to 
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tt> {v^lkmtfi and ckat, if ki» vtiftk -ms tafy 
and his iijaag|es:6miliar,.lift ittained what hi 
lieSred.. His purpofe is to be merry ; ;birt 
perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be 
i&mctimos nectSaxy to tfitinJc wdl of his 
(pinions. 
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THOMAS SPiLAT was born m • 
1636, at Tallaton in Deyonfliire, the 
fbn of a clergyman ; and liaving been edu- 
cated, as he tells of himfelf, not at Weft-' 
minfter or Eaton, but at a little . fphool by 
tbe churchyard fide, became a cgmnioner of 
Wadham College in Oxford in 1651 j and, 
being chofen fcholar next year, proceeded* 

through the ufual academical courfq, and iii 

~ ■<■*■'. 

1 657 became mafter of arts. He obtained a 
fellowfhip, and commenced pogt^ 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver 
was publifhed, with thofe of Dryden and 

Waller, 
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Waller. In his dedication to Dr. Wilkin* 

he appears a very willing, and liberal enco- 

miaft, both of the living and the dead. He 

.implores his patron's excufe of his verUbs, 

both as falling y& infinitely below the full and 

fublime genius of that excellent poet who made 

this way of writing free of our nation^ and 

beingy& little equal and proportioned to the re^ 

nown of the prince on whom they were written ; 

fucb great anions and lives deferving to be tb^ 

fubjeSl of the nobleji pens and mojl divine pban-f 

fes. He proceeds : Having fo long experienced 

jfour care and indulgence^ and been formed ^ as it 

were J by your own hands ^ not to entitle you to 

any thing which my meannefs produces^ wmcld 

be not only Injujiice^ but facrilege . 

He publifhed the fame year a poem on the 
Plague of Athens ; a fubjedl of which it is^ 
not eafy to fay what could recommend \U 
Ilo thefe he added afterwards a poem on Mr* 
Cowley's death. 



After the Reftoration he took orders, and 
by Cowley's recommendation was made chap- 
lain to the Duke of Buckinghaiji,. whom h(? 

IS 
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is faid to have helped in writing the JR^- 
Ibearfal. He was likewife chaplain to th^ 
king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at 
whofe houfe began thofe philofophical con- 
ferences an4 enquiries, which in time pro- 
duced the Royal Society, he was confequent- 
iy engaged in the fame ftudies, and became 
one of the fellows ; and when, after their 
incorporation, fomething leemed neceflary to 
Veconcile the publick to the new inftitution, 
he undertook to write its hiftory, which h? 
publifhed in 1667. This is one of the few 
books which feledlion of fentiment and ele- 
gance of diftign have been able to preferve, 
though written upon a fubjed flux and t,ran-^ 
fitory. The Hiftory of the Royal Society is 
now read, not with the wiih to know what 
they were then doing, but how their tranf^* 
a<^ions are exhibited by Sprat, 

In the next year he publifhed Obfervations 
on Sorbieres Voyage into England^ in a Letter 
to Mr. Wren. This is a work not ill per- 
fprmed \ but perhaps rewarded with at leaft 
\i% fidl pro|)ortion of praife, 

in 
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In 1668 he published Cowley's Latin 
poems^ and prefixed in Latin the Life of 
the Author; which he afterwards amplified, 
and placed before Cowley's Englifh works. 
Which were by will committed to his care. ' 

Kcckfiailical benefices now fell £aJk xxpaa 
him. In 1668 he became a prebendary of 
Weftminfter, and had afterwards the church 
of St. Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. 
He was in 1680 made canon of Wihdfor, 
in 1683 dean of Weftminfter, and in 1684 
biihop of Rochefter. 

The Court having thus a claim to his di- 
ligence .and gratitude, he was required to 
write the Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot ; and 
in 1685 publiftied ji true Account and De^ 
clarntion of the horrid Confpracy againji the 
late King, his prefent Majefiyy and the pre- 
pent Government \ a performance which he 
thought convenient, after th^ Revolution, 
to extenuate and excufe, 

* The fame year, being clerk.of the clofet to 
the king, he was made dean of the chapel- 
royal ; and the year afterwards received the 

laft 
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|aft piroof of his maker's cpnfidenGC, by being 
appointed pn^ of the coijiniiflioners for cc- 
clefiaftical affairs. On the critical, xiay, 
when the Declaration diftinguifhed the true 
jTons of th^^ church of England, he Aoo<| 
neuter, and permitted it to be read at Weft-- 
roinfter; but prefl^d.noi^e.to violate his con- 
fciehce • and whqn the bi/hop of London 
-wa3 broij^t befoje them, gave his voice .in 
Jiis fevojirt 

• * 

Thus far he fuffcred inter eft or obedie^ice 
to carry him I bijt further he xefulcd to go. 
When he found that the powers of the ec- 
f lefiafticaj conwifljon were to be exerdfed 
ftgainft thofe who had refuied the JDeckra- 
tion, he wr^tte to the lords,- and other <:om- 
miiHoners, a formal profeffiou of his unwil- 
lingnefs to exerqife that authority any^ 
longer, and withdrew him^felf from thejaa. 
A^cT they had read his fetter, they ad-^ 
journed for fix m<?nths# a^d, Scarcely, cvcjr 
,niet afterward^ j • ', '.' .-, , 
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Whc^ king James was frigh.ted away, and 
fL new government was to he fettled. Sprat 
WWQW of thajfe who-^w^dered, w.^ con?- 
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ference, the great queftion, whether the 
cr6wn was vacant ; and manfully fpoke in 
favour of his old mailer. 

He complied, however, with the new cfta- 
blifhment, and was left unmolcfted ; but in 
x692aflrange attack was made upon him 
-by one Roiferf Toung and Stephen Blackhead, 
both men conviftcd of ^nfemous crimes, and 
both, when the fcheme was laid, prifoners 
in Newgate, Thefe men drew up an Affoci- 
ation, in which they whofc names were fub- 
fcribed declared their refolution to reAofc. 
king James; to ftize the prihcefs of Orange, 
d^ad or alive; and to be ready with thirty 
thoufand men to meet king James when he 
fhould land. To this they put the names of 
Bancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salilbury, and 
others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name was 
obtained by a fiditious requeft, to which an 
anfwer in bU 9^n band was defired. His 
hand was (copied (o well, that he confeffcd^ 
it might have deceived himfclf. Black- 
head, who had carried the letter,^ being lent 
again with a plaufiWe meflage, was very 
curious to fee the houfe, and particularly 
importunate to be let into the ftudyj where, 
as is fuppofcd, he dcfigncd to leave the Aflb- 

ciation. 
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cialidhi This however was dienied hiiri, 
and he dropt it in a flower^pot in the paB:-* 
lour. 

Young now laid an information before* the 
Privy Council ; and May 7, 1692, the bi- 
fhop was arretted, and kept at a meflengcr's 
under a ftridl guard eleven days. His houfe 
was fearched, and direftions were given that 
the flower-*pots fliouid be infpefted. The 
meffengef s however miffed^ the room in 
which the paper was left.i Blackhead Went 
therefore a third time; and findrng hispapCi' 
where he had left it^ brought it away, 

■ 

The bifhop, having been enlarged, was, 
on June the loth and 13th, examined again 
before the Privj Council, and xotifronted 
with his accufers. Young' perfifted witli 
the moft obdurate impudence, againft th6 
ilrongeft evidence j but the rdblutiori of 
^Blackhead by degrees gave vray. ^ Thefe fd- 
mained at laft no doubt of the bifhop's in^ 
tioccnce. Who, with great pruddntfe arid*diU- 
gence, traced the prdgrefg, and detefted fha 
characters of the two inforraerS) and pUb- 
liflied an account of his owH ejraminatlofi^ 
and deliverance ; Which laadc fwh aft iili- 

Vox. I J, T prefliott 
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preHion upon him, that ha commemorated 
it through; life by an yearly day of thaftkf- 
giving. 

With what hope, or what intereft, the 
villains had contrived ah accufation which 
they muft know themfclves utterly unable to 
prove, was never difcovered. 

Aft^r this, he paiTed his days in the quiet 
exercife of his function. When the caufe 
of SachevercU put the publick in comnjo-' 
tion, he honeftly appeared among the friends 
of the church. He live4 to his ieventy- 
ninth year, and died May 20, 171 3* 

• * ' • • • 

Burnet is not very favourable to his me- 
mory ; but he and Burnet were old rivals. 
On fome publick occafion they both preach- 
ed before the houfe of commons. There 
jprevailed in thoie days an indecent cuftom^ 
when the preacher touched ^ny favourite 
topick in a manner that delighted his audi- 
ence, their approbation was expr^ffed by a 
loud Jbu^, continued in proportion to their 
zeal or pleafure. When Burnet preached, 
part of his congregation bummed fo loudly 
and fo long, that he fat down to enjoy it, 

10 and 
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and rubbed his fajcc with liis handkerchief. 
When Sprat preached, he likewife was hg- 
houf ed with the like animating 6um ; bi^t 
he ftretched out his hand to the congrjc- 
gation, and cried^ ^* Peace, pe^ce, I pray 
you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, 
fui old man, who had been no carelefs ob- 
fe^ver of the paflages of thofe times. 

Burnet's fermbn, fays Salmon, was re- 
markable for fedition, and Sprat's for loyal- 
ty. Burnet had the thanks of the houfe ; 
Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from 
the king ; which, he faid, was of as much 
Value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat,' befides his few 
poems, are. The Hiftory of the Royal So- 
ciety, The Life of Cowley, The Anfwer to 
Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot, 
The Relation of his own Examination, and a 
volume of Sermons. I have heard it ob-^ 
ferved, with great juftnefs, that every book 
is of a different kind, and that each has its 
diftindt and charadteriftical excellence. 

' r z My 
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My bufinefs is only with his poems. He 
" confidered Cowley as a model ; and fuppofed 
that as he was imitated, perfeftion was ap- 
* proached- Nothing therefore but Pinda- 
rick liberty was to be expe<5ted. There is 
in his few produdlions no want of fuch con- 
ceits as he thought excellent ; and of thofe 
•our judgement may be fettled by the firft 
that appears in his praife of Cromwell, 
where he fays that CromwelVs fame^ like 
min, will grow white as it grows old^ 
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THE life of the Earl of Halifax was 
properly that of an artful and adlive 
ftatefman, employed in balancing parties^ 
contriving expedients, and combating oppo- 
fition, and expofed to the viciffitudes of ad- 
vancement and degradation : but in this 
colleftion, poetical merit is the claim to at- 
tention ; and the account which is here to be 
expected may properly be proportioned not 
to his influence in the ftate, but to his rank 
among the writers of verfe, 

Charles Montague was born i¥pril i6, 
1 66 1, at Horton in Northamptonihire, the 

T 3 fon 
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{on of Mr, George Montague, a younger fon 
of the earl. of Manchefter. He was educated 
firfl in the country, and then removed tq 
JWeftminfler ; where in 1 677 he was chofen 
a king's fcholar,_and recommended himfelf 
to Bufby by his felicity in extemporary epi? 
grams . He contracted ^ verv intimate friend- 
Ihip with Mr. Stepney; and in 1682, when 
Stepney was elefted to Cambridge, the clecr 
tion df Montague beihg ftdt to proceed till 
the year following, he was afraid left by 
being placed at Oxford he might be fepar 
rated from his companion, and therefore 
folicited ta be removed to Cambr jdge, witht 
out waiting for the advantages pf another 
year. 

. It ieems indeed time to wiih for a temo^ 

* / * 

yal ; for he was already a fchool-bqy of one 
and twenty. 

, His relation Dr. Montague was then mauer 
pf the college in which he. w^s placed a fel- 
low commoner, and took him under his par-: 
ticular care. Here he commenced an ac- 
(juaintance with the great NewtoU;^ which 
continued through his life, and was at laft 
jattcfled by a legacy. 

In 
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» In 1685^ his verfes on the death of king 
Charles made fuch impreffion on the carl 
of Dorfet, that he was invited to town^ 
and introduced by that univerfal patron to 
the other wits. In 1687, he joined with 
Prior in the dty Moufe and Country Moup^ 
a burlef(^ue of Dfyden's Hind and Panther. 
1A& figned the invitation to the Prince of 
Orange, and fat in the convention. He 
about the fame time married the countefs 
dowager of Mancheftcr, and intended to 
have taken orders ; but afterwards altering 
his purpofe^ he purchafed for 1500/. the 
place of one of the clerks of the council. 

• 

After he had written his epiftle on the 
victory of the Boyne^ his patron Dorfet in- 
troduced him to king William with this 
expreffiort : Sir^ I have brought a Moufe /a 
"matt on your Majejiy^ To which the king i^ 
faid to have replied, Tou do well to put me in 
the way of making a Maft of him ; and ordered 
him a penfion of five hundred pounds. This 
ftory, however current, feems to have been 
made after the event. The king*s anfwer 
implies a greater acquaintance with our pro- 
verbial and familiar diftion than king Wfl* 
Uam could poiiibly have attained. 

T4 In 
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' I|l 1691, being member in the houfe of 
pommons, he argued warmly in favour of a 
^aw to grant the affiftance of counfel in trials 
for high treafon ; and in the midft of his 
fpeech*, falling into fome confufion, was for a 
while filent ; but, recovering himfelf, ob-^ 
ferved, ** how reafonable it was to allow 
** counfel to men called as criminals before 
^* :a court of juftice, when it appeared hoW' 
^* much the prefence of that afl(?mWy could 
** 4ifconcert one of their own body,'' 

After this he rofe fail into honours and 
employments, being made one of the com- 
miffioners of the treafury, and called to 
the privy council. In 1694^ he became 
chancellor of the Exchequer -, and the next 
year engaged in the great attempt of the rcr 
coinage, which was in two years happily 
compleated. In 1696, he projedtcd the geneT 
rat fundi and raifed the credit of the Ex- 
chequer j and, after enquiry concerning a 
grant of Irifli crown-landsi it was deter- 
mined by a vote of the commons, that 
Charles Montague, efquire, bad deferred bis 
M^j^Jiys favour. In 1698, being advanced 
to the firft commiffion of the treafury, he 
was appointed one of the regency in the 

S fcing'^ 
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king's abfence : the next year he was made 
auditor of the Exchequer ; and the year after 
preated baron Halifax. He was however im- 
peached by the commons ; but the articles 
were difmifled by the lords. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne he was 
difmifled from the council ; and in the firft 
parliament of her reign was again attacked 
by the commons, and again efcaped by the 
proteftion of the lords. In 1704, he wrote 
;an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft cc- 
cafional conformity. He headed the En- 
quiry into the danger of the Church. In 
1706, he propofed and negotiated the Union 
with Scotland y and when the eledlor of Ha- 
nover received the garter, after the adt had 
pafled for fecuring the Proteflant Succeilion, 
he was appointed to carry the enfigns of the 
order to the eledtoral court. He fat as one 
of the judges of Sacheverell ; but voted for a 
mild fentence. Being now no longer in fa-^ 
vour, he contrived to obtain a writ for fiim- 
moning the electoral prince to parliament as 
fluke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was appointe4 one 
of the regents s and at the acceflion of George 

' the 
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the Firft was made carl of Halifax, knight 
of the garter^ and firft commiffioner of the 
trcafury, with a grant to his nephew of the 
reverfion of the auditorfhip of the Ex- 
chequer. More-was not to be had, and this 
he kept but a little while; for on the 19th 
of May, 171 5, he died of an xnflamhiation of 
his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron 
of poets, it will be readily believed that the 
works would not mifs of celebration. Ad- 
difon began to praife hirti early, and was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by other poets ; per- 
haps by almoft all, except Swift and Pope ; 
who forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
jtftcr his death fpoke of him. Swift with 
flight cenfure, and Pope in the charader of 
^ufo with acrimonious contempt. 

He was, as l^ope hys, fed witA dedications \ 
for Tickell affirms that no dedicator was un- 
rewarded. To charge all unmerited praife 
with the guilt of flattery, and to fuppofe that 
the encomiaft always knows and feels the 
falfehood of his aflfertions, is furely to dif- 
|:over great ignorance of human nature and 

human 
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jbjjman life. In determinations depending 
not on rules, but on experience and com^ 
parifon^ judgeipcnt is always in fome degree 
Aibje<5t to affe<ftion. Very near to admiration 
^s the wifll to acjcnire* 

E vef^ maft willingly gives value to th# 
praife which he receives, find copfiders the 
fentence pafled in his* favour as the fentenct 
pf difcernment. . We admire in a friend that 
pnderftanding that feledted us for confi- 
jdence; we admire more, in a patron, that 
judgement which, inftead of fcattering 
bounty indifcriminately, dire6ted it to us; 
and, if the patron be an author, thofe per- 
formances which gratitude forbids us to 
blame^ affedtion will eafily difpofe us to 
exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, in- 
tereft adds a power always operating, though 
not always, becaufe not willingly, perceived^ 
The modefty of praife wears gradually away; 
and perhaps the pride of patronage may be 
in time fo increafed, that modeft praife will 
jio longer pleafe^ 

V 

Many 
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Many a blandKhment was praAifed u]|)ion 
Halifax^ which he would never have known, 
had he had nd other attractions than thofe 
of his poetry, of which a fhort time has 
withered the beauties. It would now be 
eileemed no honour, by a contributor to Ac 
monthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, 
in ftrains either familiar or folemn, he fings 
like Montague. 
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THE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a 
talk which I fhould* very willingly de- 
cline, fince it has been lately written by Gold-^ 
fmith, a man of fuch variety of powers, and 
fuch felicity of performance, that he always 
feemed to do beftihat which he was doing; 
a man who had the art of being minute with- 
out tedioufndfs, and general without con- 
fufion; whofe language was copious without 
exuberance, exadl without conftraint, and 
cafy without weaknefs. 

What fuch an author has told, who would 
tell again ? I have piade an al^ftrait fronx his 

larger 
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larger narrative ; and have this gratification 
from my attempt, that it gives me an op- 
portunity of paying due tribute to the me-* 
mory of Goldfmith. 

To yip yepM is'i S-^vovrcov. 



THOMAS PARNELL was the fori 
of a commonvsrealthfman of the fame name, 
who at the Rcftoration left Congleton in 
Cheihire, where the family had been efta- 
bliflied for feveral centuries, and, fettling in 
Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, with his 
lands in Chefhire, defcended to the poet, who 
was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the 
ufual education at a grammar fchool, was at 
the age of thirteen admitted into the College, 
where, in 1700, he became mafter of arts; 
and was the fame year opdained a deacon, 
though under the canonical age, by a difpen- 
fation from the bifhop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made 
aprieftj and in 1705 Dr. Afhe, the bifhop 
of Clogher, conferred upon him the arch- 
deaconry of Clogher. About the fame.time 
he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable 

.lady. 
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lady^ by whom he had two foniwho died 
young, and a daughter who long furviyed 

i • . ■ 

\ • 
At the ejedion of the Whigs, in the end 

of queen Anne's reign, Parnell was perfuad- 
ed to change his party, not without much 
cenfurc from thofc whom he fprlbok, and 
was received by th^ new miniftry ^§ a valua- 
ble reinforcement. When the earl, of Ox- 
ford was told that Dr, Parnell waited among 
the croud in the outer room, he wpnt, by the 
perfuafion of Swift, with his treafurer*s ftafF 
in his hand, to enquire for him, and tq bid 
him welcome j and, as may be inf^ed from 
Pope's dedication, admitted him as a fav.ourite 
companion to his convivial hpurjs, but, as it 
feems often to have happened in thofe times 
to the favourites of the great, without attcn^ 
* t'lon to his fortune, which howevef Was in 
no. great need of improvemeat,. 

k 

Parnell, who did not want ambition qr va-r 

nity, was defirous to make himfelf confpii- 

cuous, and to fhew how worthy he was of 

high preferment. As he thought himfelf 

qualified to become -a popular preacher, he 

difplayed his elocution with. great fucceii 

in' 
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in the pulpits of London ; but the quefcif^ 
death putting an end to his expe<ftations, 
abated his diligence: and Pope reprefentsr 
him as falling from that time into intem- 
perance of wine. That in his latter life he 
was too much a lover of the bottle, is not 
denied ; but I have heard it imputed to a 
caufe more likely to obtain forgivenefs from 
mankind^ the untimely death of a darling 
fon ; or, as others tell, the lofs of his wife, 
who died (17 12) in the midft of his ex* 
pedtations. 

He was now to derive every future addition 
to his preferments from his perfonal intereft 
with his private friends, and he was not long 
unregarded. He was warmly recommended 
by Swift to archbifliop King, who gave him 
a prebend in 171 3; and in May I7i6pre- 
fented him to the vicarage of Finglas in 
the diocefe of Dublin, worth four hundred 
j)ounds a year. Such notice from fuch a 
man, inclines me to believe that the vice 
of which he has been accufed was not gcofs, 
or not notorious. 

But his profperity did not hil lorrg. Hk 
end, whatever was its caufe, was now ap- 
proaching. 
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pTQ^chlng, He enjoyed his preferment little 
more than a year; for in July 17 17, in his 
thirty-eighth year, he died at Chefter, on his 
Way tjo Ireland. ' 

He feems to have been one of thole poets 
who take delight in writing. He contri- 
buted to the papers of that time, and pro- 
bably publifhed more than he owned. He 
left, many compofitions behind him, of 
which Pope feledted thofe which he thought 
beft, and dedicated them to the earl of Ox- 
ford* Of thefe Goldfmith has given an 
opinion, and his criticifm it is feldom fafe 
to contradiifl. He beftows juft praife upon 
the Rife of Woman, the Fairy T!ale^ and the 
Pervigilium Veneris i but has very properly 
remarked, that in the Battle of Mice and 
Frogs the Greek. names have not in Engliih 
their original cifedt* 

f • * - - . * 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrow- 
fed from Beza I but he Ihould have added. 
With modern applications : and when he dif* 
covers that Gay Bacchus is tranflated from 
Augurellus^ he ought to have remarked, that 
the latter part is purely Earncirs. r 4^otfaer 

Vol. n. . U poem^ 
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poem. When Spring comes on, is, he fajrg, 
taken from the French. I would add, that 
the defcription of Barrenne/s, in his verfcs: 
to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus; bat 
lately fearching for the paiTage which I had 
formerly read, I could not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indiredlly preferred 
by Goldfmith to Gray's Cburch-^yard ; but, 
in my opinidn. Gray has the advantage ia 
dignity, variety, and originality of fenti- 
ment. He obferves that the ftory of the 
Hermit is in Morels Dialogues and Ho^oelFs 
Letters, and fuppofes it to have been origi- 
nally Arabian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the 
Elegy to tf)e old Beauty, which is perhaps th? 
meaneft ; nor of the Allegory on Man, the 
happieft of Parnell's performances. The 
hint of the Hymn to Contentment I fufpedt to 
have been borrowed- from Cleiveland. 

The general charadtcr of Pamell is not 
great extent of comprehenfion, or fertility 
of mind. Of the little that appears ftill Icfs 
is his own. His praife muft be derived from 
the cafy fweetnefs of his didtion : in his verfei 

there 
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there is more happinefs than pains ^^ he is 
fpritely without effort, and always delights 
though he never ravifhes ; every thing li 
proper, yet every thing feems cafuaj. If 
there is fome appearance of elaboration in 
the Hermit y the narrative, as it is lefs airy^ 
is lefs pleafing. Of his other compofitions 
it is impoflible to fay whether they are the 
produdions of Nature, fo excellent as not to 
want the help of Art, or of Art fo refined as 
to refemble Nature . 

This ,crlticifm relates only to the pieces 
publifhed by Pope. Qjicthe large appenda- 
ges which I find in the" laii edition, I caa 
only fay that I know not whence they came, 
nor have ever enquired whither they are go- 
ing. They ftand upon the faith of the coay< 
pliers. 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of 2 good 
family in Yorkfliire, and from fomo 
fchool in his own country became a ftu- 
dent at Peter-houfe in Cambridge, wherr 
he refided till he ctoittmenced doftor cf phy- 
fick on July the 7th, 1691. He was exa-» 
mined before the College at London oft 
March the 12th, 169 1-2, and admitted fel- 
low July 26th, 1692. He was foon (o 
much diftinguiflied, by his converfation and 
accomplifhments, as to obtain very extenfive 
practice i and, if a pamphlet of thofe times 
may be credited, had the favour and confi- 
dence of one party, as RatclifFe had of the 
other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of bene- 
volence; and it is juft to fuppofe that his 
d&fire of helping the hclplefs, difpofed him 

tp 
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to ib much zeal for the Dijpenfary; an un- 
dertaking of which fome account, howcvcf 
ihoft, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that 
phyficians have had more learning than the 
other faculties, I will not ftay to: enquire ; 
but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
ficians great liberality, and dignity of fenti- 
ment, very prompt efFufion of beneficence, 
and willingnefs to exert a lucrative art, where' 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
charadber,, the College of Phyficians, in 
July 1687, publiftied an ediS, requiring all* 
the. fellows, candidates, and licentiates, to 
give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring 
poor. 

This edift was fent to the Court of Alder- 
men; and a queftion being made to whom 
the appellation of the poor fliould he extend- 
cd» the College anfwered, that it fhould be 
fufficient to bring a teflimonial from a clergy- 
inan officiating in the parifh where the pa* 
tient refided^ 

After a yearns experience, the phyficians 
fbumd their charity fruftrated by fome ma-» 

U 3; lignant 
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lignant oppofition, and made to a great de^ 
gree vain by the high price of phyfick ; they 
therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, that the 
laboratory of the College (hould be accom- 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and 
another room prepared for their reception j 
ajid that the contributors to the expence 
fhould manage the charity. 

It was now expedted that the Apothecaries 
would have undertaken the care of provid- 
ing medicihcs ; but they took another courfe, 
Thinking the whole, defign pernicious to 
their ihtereft, they endeavoured to raif^ a 
faction againft it in the College, and found 
fonic phyficians mean enough to folicit 
their patronage, by betraying to them the, 
counfels of the College. The greater part, 
however, enforced by a new edidt in 1694, 
the former order of 1687, and fent it to the 
mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, and fettle 
the mode of adminiftrin^ t^e charity. 

It was. defired by the aldermen, that the 
tcftimonials of churchwardens and overfeers 
fhould be admitted ; and that all hired fer- 
yants, and aU apprentices to handicraftfinen^ 

ihould 
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Should be canfidered as pgori. This likewifc 
was grafted by the College. 

Jt was then confidered whp Ihould diftri* 
bute the medicines, and who fliould fettle 
their prices. The phyficians procured fomc 
apotl^ecarieg to undertake the difpenfation, 
and offered that the warden and cgmpany of 
the 9pothe<:arjies Ihould adjuft the price. 

Thi3 o^^x was rejected; and the apothecaries 
who had engaged to aflift the charity were 
confidered as tray tors to the company, threats 
ened with the impofition of troublefome 
offices, and deterred from the perfprniance 
pf their engagen>ents. The apptljecarie? 
ventured upon public oppofitjion, and pre-^ 
fented, a kind of renappftrance againft the 
defign to the committee of the city, which 
the phyficians condefcended to confute : and 
^X la^ the trader? feem to have prevailed 
among the fons of |ra4e \ fpr the propofaj 
of the college having been confidered, apapej 
pf approbation was dr^Wn up, but poftppi^cd 
ju^d forgotten. 

The phyficians ftiU gprilft^ \ and in 1696 
a fubfcription was raifed by themfelyeis^ 
gccprdiog to a^ agreement prefixed \o the 

U4 Dif. 
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Difpenfary. The poor were for a time fup* 
plied with medicines ; for how long a time, 
I know not. The medicinal charity, like 
others, began with ardour, but foon remit- 
ted, and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfcription begins 
the adtion of the Difpenfary, The Poem, 
as its fubjeft was prefent and popular, co- 
operated with paflions and prejudices then 
prevalent, and, with fuch auxiliauries to its 
intrinfick merit, was univerfally and liberally 
appliauded. It Was on the fide oi charity 
againft the intrigues of intereft, and of re- 
gular learning againft licentious ufurpation 
of medical authority, and was therefore na- 
turally favoured by thofe who read and can 
judge- of poetry. 



« « 



In 1 697, Garth fpoke that which is no,w 
trailed the Harveian Oration ; which the 
authors of the Biographiia rtiention with more 
prajfe than the pafiage^ quoted in their notes 
will fully juftify. Garth, fpeaking of the 
mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe expref-. 
lions : /^ Non tamen teljs vulnerat ifta agyr-. 
<^ tarum colluvies> fed theiriac^ quadam ma-* 
^^ gis perniciofa, non pyrio, fed pulvcre 
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'* ncfcio quo exotico certat, non globulis 
plumbeis, fed pilulis aeque lethalibus in- 
terficit/' This was certainly thought 
fine by the. author, and is ftill admired by 
his biographer. In Odlober 1703 he be^^ 
^ame on^ of the cenfors of the College. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, 
was a member of the Kit-cat club, and by 
confequence familiarly known to all tha 
great meenof that denomination. In 17 10, 
when the government felt into other hand«, 
he writ to lord<jodolphin, on his difmiffion, 
la ihort poem, which was criticifed in the Ex^ 
^mmer, and fo fuccefefully either defended or 
excufed by Mr. Addiibn, that, for the iakc of 
the vindication, it ought to be prefervcd. 

At the acceflion of the prefent Family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. 
He was knighted with the fword of his hero, 
Marlborough ; and was made phyfician in 
ordinary to the king, and phyfician-general 
to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's 
Metamorphofdfs, tranflated by fcveral hands ; 
which he recommended by a Preface, writ- 
ten 

ft 
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^n with more oftexitation than ability ; his 
notions are half-formed^ and his materials 
inunethodically confufed. This was his laft 
work* He died Jan, i8, 171 7-1 8» and was 
buried at Harrow-on^ thei-HilL 

His perfonal charadler feems to have been 
focia) and liberal , He communicated him- 
ilblf through a very wide extent of »cquaiQtv 
ance ; and though firm in a party, at a time 
when firmnefs included virulence, yet he im?» 
parted his kindnef^ to thofe who were not 
fuppofed to favouf bis principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and vras at once 
the friend of Addifon and of Granvilk, He 
is accufed of voluptuoufnefs and irrcligion ; 
and Pope, who fays that ** if ever there was 
** a good Chriftian, without knowing him- 
^^ felf to be fo, it was Dr. Garth," feems not 
able to deny whjit he is angyy to h^^r an^J 
Joth to confefs^ 

Pope afterwards declared himfelf con-r 
vinced that Garth died in the communion 
of the Church of Rome, having been pri- 
vately reconciled. Jt is phferyed by Lowth, 
that there is lefs djftance than is thought 

7 b^tweiift 
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between fc^tkiiin and popery, jind that a 
inind wearied with perpetual doubt^ wil- 
lingly feek« repofe in the bofom of m> in^ 
fjdlible church. 

His poetry tets been praifedat leaft equally 
to its merit. In the Difpenfary th^re i$ a 
ftrain of fmooth and free verfification 1 but 
few line$ are eminently elegant. No paf- 
fages fall below mediocrity, and few rife 
much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubjedtj the 
pnieans and end have no neceffary connexion, 
^efnelf in his Preface to Popes Effay, re- 
marks, that Garth exhibits no difcriminatioQ 
of characters ; and that what any one fays 
might with equal propriety have been feid 
by another. The general defign is perhaps 
open to crjticifm ^ but the compofition can 
feldom be charged with inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. The author never flumbers in felf-- 
indulgence; his full vigour is always ex- 
erted; fcarce a line is left unfinifhed, nor 
is it eafy to find an expreflion ufed by con- 
ilraint, or a thought imperfedtly exprelTed. 
It was remarked by Pope, that the Difpenfary 
}ia4 l^een correded in every edition^ and 

that 
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that every change was an impreYeitient* It 
appears, however, to want ibmtthing of 
poetical ardour, and ^mething of general 
delectation ; and therefore, iirice it has been 
no longer (upported by accidental and ex- 
trinfick popularity, it ha$ &a;tt ^sarcely able 
ta fvpport itfelf, ' 
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NICHOLAS ROWE wis born at 
Little Beckford in Bedfordihire, in 
1673. His family had long poffefled a con- 
fiderable eftate, with a good houfe^ at Lam-^ 
bertoun * in Dcvonfhirc, The anceftor from, 
whom he defcended in a diredfc line» received 
tRe arms borne by his defcendants for his 
bravery in the Holy War, His father John 
Rowe^ who was the firfl that quitted his pa-^ 
ternal acres to pradtife any art of profit^ pro- 
feifed tkelaw, and publiihed Benlow's and 
Dallifon's Reports in the reign of James the, '* 
Second, when, in oppofition to the notiocis 

♦ In the VUIare, Lannrtom " 

then 
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then diligently propagated, of diipenfing 
power, he ventured to remark how low his 
authors rated the prerogative. He was made 
a ferjeant, and died April 30, 169a. He 
-Was buried in the Temple Church. 

Nicholas was firft fent fo a private fchool 
at Highgate ; and being afterwards removed 
to Weftminfter, was at twelve years c|^fen 
one of the King's Scholars • flis mafterwas 
Bufby, who fufFered none of his fcholars to 
let their powers lie ufelefs ; and his exer- 
cifes in feveral languages are faid to have 
hccn written with uncommon degrees ofox-^ 
cellence, and yet to have coft him very little 
laboxir, 

At fixtecn he had in his father's opinion, 
^ade advances in learning fufficient to quali- 
fy him for the ftudy of law, and was entereS 
a ftudent of the Middle Temple, where for 
^me time he read ftatutes and reports with 
proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
mind, which was already fuch that he endea- 
Yourcd to comprehend law, not as a feries of 
precedents, or colleftion of pofitive precepts, 
jbut as a fyftcni of rational ]^overnment, and 
impartial juftice. 

When 
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When he was nineteen, he was by the 
death of his father left more to his own di- 
redion, and probably from that time fuffered 
law gradually to give way to poetry. At 
twenty-five he produced The Ambitious Step^ 
mother J which was received with fo much 
favour, that he devoted himfelf from that 
time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane, in 
which, under the name of Tamerlane, he 
intended to charafterife king William, and 
Lewis the Fourteenth under that of Bajazet. 
The virtues of Tamerlane feem to have been 
arbitrarily affigned hin) by his poet, for J 
know iiot that hiftory gives any other quali- 
ties than thofe which make a conqueror. 
The fafhion however of the time was, to ac- 
cumulate upon Lewis all that can raife hor- 
ror and deteftation ; and whatever good was 
withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was beftowed upon king 
William, 
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This was the tragedy which Rowe valuer} 
fnoft, and that which probably, by the help 
of political auxiliaries, excited moft applaufei 

but 
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but occafional poetry muft often contefl 
itfelf with occafional praife. Tamerlane hasi 
for a long time beep adted only once a year, 
on the night when king William landed- 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over^ 
and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice 
to fee him painted with aggravated features, 
like a Saracen upon a fign« 

The Fair Penitent ^ his next produdion 
(1703), is one of the moft pleafing tragedies! 
on the ftage, where it ftill keeps its turns of 
appearing, and probably will long keep thcrn^ 
for there is fcarccly any work of any poet zt 
once fo interefting by the fable, and fo de- 
lightful by the language • The ftory is do- 
meftick, and therefore eafily received by the 
imagination, and aflimilated to common Vifc^^ 
the di<9:ion is exquifitely harmonious, and 
foft or fpritely as occafion requires. 

The chara(fter of Lothario feems to have 
been expanded by Richardfon into Lovelace^ 
but he has excelled his original in the moral 
cifed: of the fidion. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be defpifed, retains too much of 
the fpe(5bitor's kindnefs. It was in the power 

of 
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6f Richardfon alone to teach us at once 
efteem and detcftation, to make virtuous rc- 
fentment overpower all the benevolence 
which witj elegance, and courage, naturally 
e:xcite ; and to lofe at laft the hero in the 
villain* 

• i 

The fifth ad is. not equal to the! former j 
the events of the drama are exhaufted^ and 
little remains but to talk of what is paft. It 
has been obferved, that the title of the play 
does not Sufficiently correfpond with the bc-^* 
haviour of Califta, who at laft ihews no evi- 
dent figris of repentance, but may be reafon- 
ably fufpe(9:ed of feeling pain from deteftioii 
tather than from guilt, and expreffes more 
ihame than forrow, and more rage than 
fhame. 

His next (1706) was Vlyjfiss^ which, with 
the common fate of mythological flories, is 
now generally negledted. We have been too 
early acquainted with the poetical heroes> to 
cxpedl aiiy pleafure from their revival ; to 
Ihew them as they have already been fliewn, 
is to difguft by repetition ; to give thenot 
new qualities or new adventures, is to offend 
by violating received notions. 

Vol. II X The 
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The Royal Convert (1708) feems to have i 
better claim to longevity. The fable is 
drawn from an obfcure and barbarotis age, 
to which fiftions are moft eafily and properly 
adapted ; for when objedls are imperfe6Hy 
feen, they eafily take fornas from imagination. 
The fcene lies among our anceftors in our 
own country, and therefore very eafily catches 
attention. Rbodogune is a perfonage truly 
tragical, of high fpirit, and violent pafiions, 
great with tempeftuous dignity, and wicked 
with a foul that would have been heroic if it 
had been virtuous^ The motto feems to tcU 
that this play was not fuccefsful. 

Rowe does not always remember what hk 
charafters require. In T'amerlane there ii 
fome ridiculous mention of the God of Lovci 
and Rhodogune, a favage Saxon, talks of 
Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder 
of Jupiter. 

' This play difcovers its own date, by a pfe- 
dit9:i6nof the Union/m imitation of Cranmer s 
prophetick promifes to Henry the Eighti. 
The anticipated bleffingsr of union are iiot 

very 
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¥eiy natiifally introduced, nor very happily 
fcxpreffed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand* 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced the 
Biter ; with which, though it was unfavour- 
ably treated by the audience, he was himfelf 
delighted ; for he is faid to have fat in the 
houfcj laughing with great vehemence, 
whenever he had in hiis own opinion pro-, 
duced a jeft. But finding that he and the 
publick had no fympathy of mirth, he tried 
at lighter fcenes no more* 

After the Royal Convert ( 1 7 1 4) appeared 
yane Sbore, written, as its author profefles, 
in imitation of Shakfpeare s Jtyle. ^ In what he 
thought himfelf an imitator of Shakfpeafe^ 
it is not eafy to conceive* The numbers, 
the didion, the fentiments, and the conduft, 
every thing in which imitation can confift, 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the 
manner of Shakfpeare ; whofe dramas it rq- 
fembles only as it is an Englifli ftory, and a$ 
ibme of the perfons have their names in hif- 
tory * This play, confifting chiefly of domef- 
tick fcenes and private diftrcfs, lays hold 
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upon the heart. The wife is forgiven bccairie 
{he repents, and the hufband is honoured be-^ 
caufe he forgives. This therefore is one of 
thofe pieces which we ftill welcome on the 
ftage. 

His laft tragedy (171 5) was Lady Jane 
Grey. This fubjedt had been chofen by Mr. 
Smithy whofe papers Were put into Rowc's 
hands fuch as he defcribes them in his Pre- 
face. This play likewife has funk into ob- 
livion. From this time he gave nothing; 
more to the ftage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted 
from any neceiSity of combating his incli- 
nation, he never wrote in diftrefs, and there- 
fore does npt appear to have ever written in 
hafte. His works were finifhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negli- 
gence or hurry. It is remarkable that his 
prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he fometimes fupplied others; he 
afforded help, but did not folicit it. 

As his ftudies neceffarily made him ac- 
jjuaitrted with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance 

produced 
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produced veneration, he under<ook (1709) 
an edition of his works, from which he 
neither received much praife, nor fcems to 
have expedted it ; yet, I believe, thofe who 
compare it with former copies, will find 
that he has done more than he promifed ; • 
and that, without the pomp of notes or 
boafts of criticifm, many paflages are hap- 
pily reftored. He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, fuch as tradition then almoft expiring 
could fupply, and a preface, which cannot 
be faid to difcover much profundity or pe- 
netration. He at leaft contributed to the 
popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his 
fortune by other arts than poetry. He was 
underfecretary for three years when the duke 
of Queenfberry was fecretary of ftate, and af- 
terwards applied to the carl of Oxford for 
fome publick employment *. Oxford en- 
joined him to ftudy Spanifli 5 and when, fome 
time afterwards, he came again, and faid that 
he had maftered it, difmiffed him with this 
i:ongratulation, ** Xhen, Sir, I envy you the 
** pleafure of reading Don Quixot in the 
^* original." 

• Spence. 
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This ftory is fufficiently attefted; but 
why Oxford, who defired to be thought a 
favourer of literature, fliould thus infult a 
man of acknowledged merit ; or haw Rowc;^ 
who was fo keen a Whig * that he did not 
willingly converfe with men of the oppofite 
iparty, eould afk preferment from Oxford, 
-it is not now pofSble to difcover. Pope, 
who told the ftory, did not fay on what oct 
cafion the advice was given ; and though he 
owned Rowe*s difappointment, doubted 
whether ariy injury was intended him, but 
thought it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on difcontented 
through the reft of quee;j Anne's reign; but 
the time came at laft when he found kindct 
friends. At the acceflion of king George, 
he was made poet kureat ; I am afraid by 
the ejeftion of poor Nahum Tate, who 
^(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forc- 
ed to feek ftieltcr by extreme poverty. He 
was made likewife one of the land furveyors 
of the cuftoms of the port of London. The 
princeof Wales chofe him clerk of his coun- 

♦ Speoce. 
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cil ; and the lord chancellor Parker, as fooh as 
he received the feals, appointed him, unafk- 
ed, fecretary of the prefentations. Such an 
accumulation of employments undoubtedly 
produced a very coniiderable revenue. 

Having already tranflated fome parts of 
Lucans Pbarfalia^ which had been publiflied 
in the Mifcellanies, and doubtlefs received 
many praifes, he undertook a verlion of the 
whole work, which he lived to finifh, but not 
to publifh. It feems to have been printed 
under the care of Dr. Wclwood, who prefix- 
ed the author's life, in which is contained 
the following charadrer : 

** As to his perfon it was graceful and well- 
** made; his face regular, and of a manly 
** beauty. As his foul was well lodged, fo 
** its rational and animal faculties excelled 
in a high degree. He had a quick and 
fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and 
a large compafs of thought, with Angu- 
lar dexterity and eafinefs in making his 
^^ thoughts to be underftood. He was maf- 
** ter of moft parts of polite learning, efpe- 
^* fially the claffical authors^ both Greek 
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'* and Latin; underftood the French, Italian, 
and Spanifh Languages, and fpoke the firil 
fluently, and the other two tolerably welL 
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^* He had likewife read mofl: of the Greek 
apd Roman hiflories in their original lan^ 
guages, and moft that ^re wrote in Eng- 
*^ lifh, French, Italian, and Spanifh. He 
^^ had a good tafte in philofophy ; and, hav- 
^^ ing a firm impreflion of religion upon his 
^^ mind, he took great delight iii divinity 
** and ecclefiaftical hiftory, iji b.oth which 
h<5 made great advances in the times he ^ 
retired into the, country, vvhich were fre- 
^' quent. He exprefled, on all occ^fions^ 
** his full perfuafiocL qf the truth of Reveal- 
*^ ed Religion ; and being a fincere member 
*• of the eltabliflied church himfelf, ha 
^^ pitied, but condemned not, thofe that 
^* lliffcnted from it. He abhorred tl^e prin- 
ciples of perfecuting nien upon th? ac- 
count of theijT opinions in religioa ; and 
being ftfift m his own, he took it not 
upon him tp eeqfure thofe pf another pcr- 
fuafiqn, His f pnyerfation was pleafant, 
5* witty, and learnc4j without the leaft tine- 
?* ture of aiFedtation or pedantry ; and his 
^* inimitable manner, of diverting and en- 

*^ livening 
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^' livening the company, made it impojQible 
^* for any one to be out of humour when 
^* he was in it. Envy and detra£lion feem- 
^* ed to be entirely foreign to his conftitu- 
'* tion ; and whatever provocations he met 
^* with at any tinie, he pafled them oyer 
^^ without the leaft thought of refentment 
^* or revenge. A$ Homer had a Zoilus, fo 
^* Mr. Rowe had fometimcs his ; for there 
^* were not wanting malevolent people^ and 
♦* pretenders to poetry too, that would now- 
^* and- then bark at his bell performances 5 
t* but he was fo much confcious of his own 
^^ genius, and had^ fo much good-nature as 
^* to forgive them ; nor could he ever be 
** tempted to return them an anfwer. 

** The love pf learning and poetry made 
^* him not the lefs fit for bufinefs, and no- 
^^ body applied himfelf clofer to it, when it 
^* required his attendance, The late duke of 
f* Queenlberry, when he was fecretary of 
'* ftate, made him his feqretary for publick 
^* afiairs; and when that truly great man 
f^ canie to kn^W him well, he was never fo 
^* pleafed as Avhen Mr. Rowe was in his 
company. After the duke's death, all 
fiveniJes were flopped to his preferment ; 

^' and 
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^^ and 4ttring the reft of tiiat reign, he 
^^* pafTed hx% tiine -with the Mufes and his 
^^ bookfr, and ibmetimefi the .coaverfation of 
^^ his friends. 

•* Whcnthchad juft got to be eafy in his 
** /fortune, and was in a fair way Jto make it 
^* better, death fwept him away, and in him 
deprived the world of one of tke beil men 
as wpli *s xDne of die beft geniufes of the 
-** age. He died like a Chriftian and a Phi- 
^* lofopher, in charity with all mankind, 
<•• ai>d with an abfolute reiignation to tht 
^* will of God. He kept up his gopd- 
•* humour to the laft; and took leave of 
his wife and friends, immediately before 
his laft agony, with the fame tranquillity 
** of mind, and the fame indifference for 
^ life, as though he had been upon taking 
but a fliort journey. He was twice mar- 
ried, firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfons, 
•* oneof the auditors of the revenue; andaf- 
'* tenyards to a daughter of Mr. Devenifh, 
^* of a good family in Dorfetfliire. By the 
firft he had a fon ; and by the fecond a 
daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. 
He died the fixth of December, 171 8, in 
the forty-fifth year of his age ; and was 
3 ^* buried 
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f^ buFi^ the juineteeAth elf the faitie month 
^* in Weftiiiinfter-'abbey, in the ^e where 
f^ many of our Englifli poets are iaterrcd, 
^* oycrrajgainft Chaucer, his rbojdy being at- 
^' tended by a feled number of his friends, 
f^ and the dean ajid choir officiating at the 
^* f^jieral/' 

To this charaftcr, which is apparently 
given with the fondnefs^ of a friend, may be 
added the teftimony of Pope -, who iays, in 
a letter to Blount, ** Mr. Rowe accorapa- 
** nied me, and pafleda week in the Foreft. 
*^ I need not tell you how much a man of 
** his turn entertained me ; but i muft ac^ 
^* quaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety 
of difpofition, almoft peculiar to him, 
which .make it impoflible to part from 
him without that uneafineis which gene- 
rally fucceeds all our pleafure/' 
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Pope has kft behind him another mention 
of his companion, lefs advaatageous, which 
is thus reported by Dr. Warburton : 

** Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, main- 
^* tained a decent dharader, -but =had no 
?* heart. Mr. Addifon was j.uiUy oifcnded 

** with 
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with fome behaviour which arofe from 
that want, and eftrangcd himfelf from 
him J which Rowe felt very feverely* 
Mr. Pope, thfeir common friend, know- 
ing this, took ah opportunity, at fome 
juncture of Mr. Addifon's advancement, 
to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved at 
his difpleafure, and what fatisfadion he 
exprefled at Mr, Addifon's good fortune ^ 
which he exprefled fo naturally, that he 
(Mr. Pope) could not but think him fin- 
cere. Mr. Addifon replied, * I do not fuf- 
pe<9: that he feigned ; but the levity ofhia 
heart is fuch, that he is ftruck with any new- 
adventure ; and it would afFeft him juft in 
the fame manner, if he heard I was going 
to be hanged.*— Mr. Pope faid, he could 
not deny but Mr^ Addifon underftood 
Rowe well." 

This cenfure time has not left us the power 
of confirming or refuting ; but obfervation 
daily fhews, that much ftrefs is not to be 
laid on hyperbolical accufationsi and pointed 
fentences, which even he that utters them 
defires to be applauded rather than credited, 
Addifon can hardly be fuppofed to have 
meant all that he faid. Few charafters can 
bear the microfcopick fcrutiny of wit 
J 9 * quickened 
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quickened by anger ; and perhaps the beft 
advice to authors would be, that they 
fhould keep out of the way of one an- 
other. 

Rowe is chiefly to be confidered as a tra- 
gick writer and a tranflator. In.his attempt 
at comedy he failed fo ignominidufly^ that 
his Biter is not inferted in his works ^ and 
his occafional poems and fliort compofitions 
are rarely worthy of either praife or ^enfure > 
for they feem the cafual fports of a mind 
feeking rather to amufe its leifure than to 
exercife its powers. 

In the conftruftion of his dramias, there 
i^ not much art ; he is not a nice obferver 
of the Unities. He extends time and varies 
place as his convenience requires ^ To vary 
the place is not, in my opinion, any violation 
of Nature, if the change, be made between 
the adts *, for it is no lefs eafy for the fpedta* 
tor to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fe- 
cond aft, than at Thebes in the firft j but 
to change the fccne, as is done by Rowe, in 
the middle of an ad, is to add more afts to 
the play, ftnce an ad is fo much of the 

bufinefs 
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(ufimfsr ^ is tran£fc€ted wkHont 
tioii. Rawe, by this licence, eafily extri- 
cates himfeif from difficulties ; a^ in j^^/r^ 
Gr^, when we have been terrified with all 
the dreadful pomp of publick execution^ 
and arc wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no fooner has "Jane pro-^ 
nounced fbtne prophetick rhymes, than — « 
pafs and be gone— the fcene clofes, an4. 
Fembroke and Gardiner are turned out uptwi 
theftagc. : 

I kix>w not that there caii \^tio\xnA in hii 
plays any deep fearch into nature, any accu-'^ 
rate difcriminations of kindred qualities, or* 
aice^difplay of paffion in its progrefs ; all is 
general and undefined. Nor does he mucfe 
intereft or aficft the auditor, except in ^a^^ 
Shorty who is always feen and heard with 
pity, Alifm is a charafter of empty noife, 
with no rcfemblance to real forrow or to 
natural madnefs. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? 
From the reafonablenefs and propriety of 
fomc of his fcenes, from the ^elegance of 
bis di^ion^ and the fuavity of his verfe* 

He 
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Hc^feldom mo^es eith^ pity dr/tetrdr^ bm 
he often elievatc^ the icntimcAt^ ; bs fd^ic^ni 
pbfo^s the breaBi» but he aFways^ dddgbts^ 
the ear, and often improves^ the^ ufxdef iiaiv^^ 
ing. 

His tranflation of the Golden Verfes^ and 
of the firft book of fillet's Poenj, have 
nothing in them remarkable. The Golden 
Verfes are tedious. 

V 

The verfion of Lucan is one of the great- 
eft productions of Englifti poetry ; for there 
is perhaps none that fo completely exhibits 
the genius and fpirit of the original. Lucan 
is diftinguiflied by a kind of dictatorial or 
philofophic dignity, rather, as Quintilian 
obferves, declamatory than poetical ; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed fentenccs, 
comprifed in vigorous and animated lines. 
This character Rowe has very diligently and 
fuccefsfully preferved. His verfification, 
\srhich is fuch as his contemporaries prac- 
tifed, without any attempt at innovation or 
improvement, feldom wants either melody or 
force. His author's fenfe is fometimcs a 
little diluted by additional infufions, and 
Ibmetimes weakened by too much expan- 

fion. 



fion. But fuch faults are to be expe^ed iii 
all tranflations^ from the conftraint of mea- 
fures and diflimilitude df languages. The 
Pbarfalia of Rowe dcferves more notice than 
it obtains^ and as it is more read will h& 
more efteemed. 
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J0SBP,ll*,ADDISOjSr/v7ast)orn on th^ 
firft Q('Mi^, 1672^ it Milfton,, of: which 
his father, Lancelot Addifon, was then rec- 
tor, hear .Ar«>brofbary ill Wiltfhire, andap- 
T^nng(Y^^?k and unlikely, to live, hew;a8 
^chrifteaed the fame day. After the. ufual 
domefticl(:;,e4i^^tioa, whichj from.thQ char 
raider of hjis f:5^the|', may he reafonably .fup- 
pofed to hav<e. given hioi' ilrong impreflions 
of piety, he was fommitted to the care of 
Mr. Naiih at » Ambroibury, and afterwards 
.of. Mr. Taylqi; at Salilbury. 

NiDt to name the fchool or the mailers of 
,ipien illuftrious" for literature, is a kmd of 
hiftorical fraud, by which honeft fame is in- 

Vol. II. Y jurioufly 
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jurioufly dlminiihed : 1 would therefore 
trace him through the whole procefs of his 
education. In 1683, in the beginning of 
hi^ twelfth year^ his father being made dean 
of Lichfield^ naturally carried his family to 
his new re(idence> and, I believci placed 
him for fome time, probably not long, un- 
der Mr. Shaw, then mafter of the fchool at 
Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. 
Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from aftory 
of a barring-out^ told me, when I was a boy, 
by Andrew Corbet of Shropfhire, who had 
heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of iarring^out^ was a favagc 
iicenfe, praftifed in many fchools to the end 
of the laft century, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, 
fome days before the time of regular reccfs, 
took pofleflion of the fchool, of which they 
barred the doors, and bade their maftcr de- 
fiance from the windows. It is not cafy to 
fuppofe that on fuch occafions the matter 
would do more than laugh ; yet^ if traditioo 

may be credited, he often ftruggled hard tt 

force 
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force or furprife the garrifon. The matter, 
^henPigot was a fchool-boy, was barred^ 
but at Lichfield, and the, whole operation, as 
he faid, was planned and conducted by Ad-« 
difon. 

To judge better of the probability of this 
ftory, I have enquired whea he was fent to 
the Chartreux ; but, as he was not one of 
ihofe who enjoyed the Founder's benefac- 
tion, there is no account prefervcd of his 
admifllon. At the fchool of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of 
Salifbury or Lichfield, he purfued his juve- 
nile fludies under the care of Dr. Ellis, and 
tontraded that intimacy with Sir Richard 
Steele, which their joint labours have fo cf- 
fedtually recorded » 

Of this memorable friendfhip the greater 
praife muft be given to Steele. It is not 
hard to love thofe from, whom nothing caa 
be feared, and Addifon never confidered 
Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, as he con- 
feffes, under an habitual fubjedtion to the 
predominating genius of Addifon, whom he 
always mentioned with reverence, and treat- 
ed with obfequioufnefs. 

Y 2 Addifon, 
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Addifon *, who knew his own dignityy 
could not ialways forbear to ftiew it, by 
playing a little upon his admirer ; but lie 
was in no danger 6f retort : his jefts were 
endured without refiftance or refentment. 

But the fneer of jocularity was not the 
^Vorft. * Steele, whofe imprudence of gene- 
rbfity, or vanity of profufion, kept him al- 
ways incurably neceflitous, upon fome pref- 
fihg exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an 
hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpofe of repayment; but 
Addifon, who feems to have had other no- 
tions of a hundred pounds, grew impatient 
of delay, and reclaimed hia loan by an exe- 
cution. Steele felt with great fenfibility 
the obduracy of his creditor ; but with emo- 
tions of forrow rather than of anger, 

- In 1 687 he was entered into Queen's Col- 
lege in Oxford, where, in 1689, the acci- 
dental perufal of fome Latin verfes gained 
him the patronage of Dr. Lancafter, after- 
wards provoft of Queen's Collegie ; by whofe 

"" * Spcnce. 
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recommendation he was elefted into JMagda- 
len College as a Demy, a term by which that 
fociety denominates thbfe -which are elfe- 
where called Scholars ; young men, who 
partake o£ the founder's benefadion^ and 
fucceed in theijr order to vacant fellow- 
fhips *, 

* Here he continued * to cultivate :podtry 
and criticifm, and grew firft eminent by his 
Latin compofitions, which are indeed en- 
titled to particular pfaife. He has not. con- 
fined himfelf to thelmitatioii of any ancient 
author > but ha^ f^rnpied his ftyle. from the 
general language, fuch as a 4iligeft t perufal 
of the produdipn^ of difF9rent a|je§ happenesd 
to fupply, . .,;; . . 
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Hi? Latin cpijipofjtions fe^n tOrhav^e had 
much of his fonclnefs; for h^':Qolle(3:ed a 
fecond volume of the Mujae Anglkanay per- 
haps for ;a convenient receptaole, in which 
all his Latin pieces are inferted, and where 
his Poem on the Pe^qe has the firft place. 
He afterwards prefented the coUeiflion to 

f • 

♦ U^ toolf the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693. 

Y X Boileau» 
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Boileau, who frc»n that time conceived^ (xj^ 
TickcU, an opinion of the Englijb genufsfor 
poetry. Nothing is better known of Boileau^ 
than that he had an injudicious and peeviih 
contempt of modern Latin, and therefore his 
profeffion of regard was probably the effed; 
of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fub^ 
jefts on which perhaps he would not have 
ventured to have written in his own Ian-; 
guage. ^bi Battle of the Pigmies an4 Cranes j 
- ^be Barometer } and a Bowiing'-green. Wh«| 
the matter h low or fcanty, a dead language, 
in which nothing is meail becaufe nothing 
is familiar, affords great conveniences ; and 
by the fonorous magnificence of Roman iyl-r 
lables, the writer conceals penury of thought, 
and want of novelty, often from the reader, 
and often from himfi^lf. 

In his twenty-fecond year he firft Ihcwcd 
his power of Englifh poetry, by fome verfesi 
addrefTed to Dryden ; and foon afterwards 
publifhed a tranilation of the greater part of 
the Fourth Georgipk upon Bees; after 
which, fays Dryden, my latter f'lparm is 
barely worth the ki'^ing^^ 

About 
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About the fame time he compofed the ^r^ 
guments prefixed to the feveral books of 
Pryden'« Virgil j and produced an Effay on 
the Georgicks, juvenile, fuperficial, and un- 
inftrudlive, without much either of the fcho* 
lar's learning or the critick's penetration. 

His jiiiext paper of verfes contained a cha«» 
rafter of the principal Engliib poets, in- 
A^ribed to Henry Sacheyerell, who was then, 
if not a poet, a writer of verfes ; as is (hewn 
by his yerfion of a fmall part of VirgiPs 
Georgicks, publiftied in the Mifcellanics, 
and a Latin ^icomium on queen Mary, in the 
Mufs Anglicans, Thefe verfes exhibit all 
the fondncfs of friendship ; but on one fide 
or the other, fricndfhip was afterwards too 
weak for the malignity of fadtion. 

In this poem is a very confident and dif-- 
criminative charader of Spenfer, whoie work; 
he had then never read *, Sp little fome-. 
times is critjcifm the efFc<ft of judgement, 
{( is ^ecefiary to inform the reader, that 
9^ut this tlnie he was introduced by Con«« 

* Spcnce, 
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greve to Montague^ then Chancellor of th^ 
Exchequer : Addifon was then learning the 
trade of a courtier, and fubjoined Montague 
as a poetical name to thof? of Qowley and of 
Dryden, 

• 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, con-s 
curring, according to Tiqkell, with his na- 
tural modefty, he wap diverted from his ori- 
ginal de^gn of entering into holy orders. 
Moijtague alleged the corruption (^ rnen 
who engaged in pivij emp^oyo^ei^ts without 
liberal edncation ; and declared, that, though 
he was reprefented as an enemy to the Churchy 
he would never do it any iiy^ry but ^y 
withholding Addifon froni it* _ 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem tp 
king William, with a rhyming introdudion 
addreffed to lord Somers, King William 
had no regard to elegance or literature ; his 
Audy wia^ only w^r ; yet Ijy a choice of mi- 
nifters, whc^fe difpqfition was very diiFerent 
from /his own, he procured, without ip- 
tention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. 
Addifon was carefled both by Soniers an4 
Montague. 

In 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin yerfes on thq 
peace of Ryfwick, which he dedicated to 
Montague, and which was afterwar4s called 
bv Smith the bejl Latin poemjince the JEneid. 
Praife muft not be too rigoroufly examined ; 
but the perfprmance cannot be denied to be 
vigorous and elegant,* 

Haying yet no publi^k employment, he 
obtained (in 1699) a penfion of three hun- 
dred pounds a year, that he might be en- 
abled to travel. He ftaid a year at Blois *, 
probably to learn the French language j; and 
then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which 
he furveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he was 
far from being idle ; for he not only col- 
lected his obfervations on the country, but 
found time to write his Dialogues on Me- 
dals, and four Adts of Cato. Such at leaft 
is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
only coUeded his materials, and formed his 
plan. 

- • ■* . ■ 

Whatever were his oth^r employments in 

Italy, he there wrote the letter to lord jrfali- 

♦ Spence. 

fax. 
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fax, which is juflly toofidered a$ the mo/^ 
elegant, if not the moft fublixne, of his 
poetical prodi^dions. But in about two 
years he found it necefTaiy to haften hooie^ 
being, as Swift informs us, diftrefled by in-t 
digence, and compelled to become the tutor 
of a travelling S(|uire^ bega^Ce his pen^oq 
vas not remittedf 

At his return he publifhed his Travels, 
with a dedication to lord Somers. As hisi 
(by in foreign countries v^as fliort, his ob-r 
fervations are fuch as might be fuppliej by 
$1 hafty vieW| and coniift chiefly in compari^ 
fons of the prefent face of the country with 
the defcription^ left us by (^e Romaq poets, 
from whom he made preparatory colledions, 
though he might have fpared the trouble, 
had he known that fuch collections ha^. been 
made twice before by Italian author^, 

The moft amufing paiTage of his book, ia 
his account of the minute republick of San 
Marino ; of many payts it is not a yery fevere 
cenfure to £iy that they might have been 
vvritten at home. IJis elegance of language j^ 
and variegation of profe and verfe, however, 
gain^ upon the reader i and th^ book, though 

a while 
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a while ncglc^ed, became in time fo much 
the favourite qf the publick, that before it 
yins reprintecl it rofc to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), 
with a meanoefs of appearanpe which gave 
(eftimony of the difficulties to which he had 
been reduced, he found his pld patrons out 
pf power^ and was therefore for a time at 
full Jeifure for the cultivation of his mind^ 
and a mind fo cultivated gives reafon tq be*- 
|ieve that little time was loft, 

V 

But he remained not long negleftcd or 
lifelefs, The vidlpry at Blenheim (1704) 
fpread triun^ph and confidence over the na-» 
tion ', and lord Godolphin lamenting to lord 
Halifax^ ^at it had not been celebrated in a 
fnanner equal to the fubjed:, defired him to 
propofe it to fome better poet* Halifax told 
him that there was no encouragement for ge- 
jiius ; that worthlefs men 'were unprofitably 
pnriched with publick mon^, without any 
pare to find or employ thofe whofe appear-^ 
ance might do honour to their country. To 
this Godolphin replied, that fuch abufes 
^9i}ld in tjimt be rectified ^ and that if a 

Q man 
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man could be found capable of the taik tlieii 
propofedy he ftiould not want an ample re^ 
fompcnfe, Halifax then named Addifon ; 
but required that the Treafurer fhould ^pply 
tQ him in his own perfon. Godolphin fent 
the meflage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord 
Carleton; and Addifon having undertaken the 
work, communicated it to the Treafurer, 
while it was yet advanced no further than 
the fimile of the Angel, and was immediate- 
ly rewarded by fucceeding Mr. Locke in the 
place of CommiJJioner of Appeah. 

» 

In the following year he was at Hanover 
with lord Halifax ; and the year after was 
made undcr-fecretary of ftate, firft to Sir 
Charles Hedges, and in a few months moft 
to the earl of Sundqrland, 

About this time the prevalent taftc for 
Italian operas inclined him to try what 
would be the eiFedt of a mufical Drama in 
our own langij4ge; He therefore wrote the 
opera of Rofambnd, which, when exhibited 
on the ftage, was either biffed or negleded ; 
but trufting that the readers would do Him 
niore j uftice, he^publifhed it, with an inferip- 

tion, 
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tionto the dut chefs df Marlborough; a wo- 
man without Ikill, or pretenlions to fkill, 
in poetry or literature. His dedication was 
therefore an inftancerof fertile abfurdity, to 
be exceeded only .by Joihua Barnes's dedica- 
tion of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 
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His reputation had been fomewhat^'ad-. 
vanced by T^he I'ender Hujbandj a comedy 
which Steele dedicated to him, with aeon- 
fcflion that .he^pwed to him feveral of the 
m^ft fuccefsful fcenes, .To this play Addi- 
fon fupplied a prologue- ... * . 



t ' 



Wh^n the marquis of \^Vharton was ap-. 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addifon 
attended him as his fecretary ; and was made 
keeper of the .'records in^ Birmingham's^ 
Tovyer, with a falary of three hundred pounds 
a year. The office was littlcvdnore than* no- 
minal, and the falary was -augmented for hi§ 
accommodation . 

* , 

. .Intereft.andfadion allow little to the ope- 
ration of particular difpofitions, or , private 
opinions. Twa men of perfonal characters 
more oppofite than thofc of Wharton and Ad- 
10 . djfon. 
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difon, could not eafily be brought togcthef* 
Wharton was impious, profligate^ and fhame* 
tefs, without regard^ or appearance of regard, 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to 
this, may be faid of Addifon ; but as agents 
of a party they were connected, and how 
they adjufled their other fentimoits we can^ 
6ot know. 

Addifon muft however not be too haftil]f 
condemned • It is not necefllary to rcfufe 
benefits from a bad man^ when the accept^ 
dnce implies no approbation of his crimes j 
ftor has the fubordinate officer any obligation 
to examine the opinions or conduft of thofe 
under whom he adts, except that he may not 
be made the inftrument of wickednefs* It is 
reafonable to fuppofe that Addifon counter'^ 
ad:ed» as far as he was able, the malignant 
Sind blading influence of the Lieutenant, and 
that at leaft by his intervention fome good 
Was done, and fome mifchief prevented* 

When he was in office, he made a law to 
himfelf, as Swift has recorded, never to re- 
mit his regular foes in civility to his friends: 
*^ For," faid he^ *• I may have a hundred 
'' ** friends; 
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^^ friends; ahd, if my fee be two guineas, I 
** fhall, by r?linquifliing my right, lofe two 
** htu!idred guineas, and no friend gain more 
•* than two; there is therefore no proportion 
^* between the good imparted and the evil 
^' fuffered/' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without 
imy communication of his defign, began the 
publication of the Tatler ; but he was not 
long concealed : by inferting a remark on 
Virgil, which Addifon had given him, he dif- 
covered himfelf. It is indeed not ealy for 
ftny man to write upon literature, or com- 
mon life, fo as not to make himfelf known 
to thofe with .whom he familiarly converies, 
and who are acquainted with his track of 
ftttdy, his favourite topicks, his peculiar nor 
tions, and his habitual phrafes.. 



♦♦' 



If Steele defired to write in fecret, he war 
not lucky; a iingle month deteded him. 
His firft Tatler wa^ publifhed April 22 
(1709), and Addifon*s contribution appeared 
May 26. Tickell obferves, th^t the Tatlef 
began and was concluded without his con^ 
ctirrence. Thiais doubtleis literally true ; 

but 
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but the work did aot fufFet much by his un^^ 
confcioufnefs of ita commencement, or hit 
abfence at its ceflatiQn ; for he continuied hii 
affiftance ,tQ December .23, and the paper 
flopped on January a . . He did not diftin*- 
guifh his pieces by any lignatujref "wd I 
know not whether his name was not kept 
fecret, . tiU the p^p^r? were collcjaed ;fevta 
volumes.. ,. . ,, .1 « 

To the Tatler, in, aboi^t two topctths, iuci- 
ceeded the Speftatorj a jferies of effays.oCihe 
fame kind, but written with .lefe^leyity, upon 
a moife regular plan^ .and pyi^ljih^. daily. 
Such an undertaking- fliewed th? we1*|3:s aot 
to diftrull their ;own odpioufnefs of matgsi^s 
or facility of com^yofiitipn, and thew: pect . 
forraancc juftified thw confidences. Xbey 
found, however, . in :.their pi[pgr^fs, aaarty 
auxiliaries. To attempt a fingle paper was 
no terrifying labour ,: many pieces .were of- 
fijned, and many were received. - . 



Addifon had enough <?f . the ^zeal of party, 
but Steele had at that time almoft nothing 
clfe. The- Speftator, in one of tbci firft papcrsf, 
ihcwed: the political tencta of its author^; 

bttC 



jbul a refo^u^tiqn was (foon taken, of 4z:purting 
gpneraJl^gjf^aWion by^en^ral topick^, and 
fubjedt's on which fadiion had produced no 
diverfity of fentimcnts; fuch as literature, 
niorality,j|iid/iuniUar ]i^^ To thi^pradjice 
they adhored with very few deviations. The 
arijojur ,of -§teele once, broke out in4)raife.of 
jy^^b9rg5i^ ; : and wh^n Dr * Fleetwood pre- 
iixed to io^goit iermons a pi^cface, overflow- 
ing ]^ith wpfi^im opin,iQjis, that it might be 
read^by the Qjieen, it was reprinted in the 
Spectator. 

. To teach, the minuter d^encies and in-' 
ferior dyitnes, to regulate the pradtice of daily 
converfation* to ^rorredl thofe depravities 
which are t'ather ridiculous than crirninal, 
and, remove .\;hofe grieyjaijcc^ ^hich, if they 
produci^ po Ij^fting calamities, imprefs hour- 
ly vexation, ^s firft atten>pted by Cufa in 
Jhis ,book of. ^apnersp and Cajiiglione in his 
Courtkr.^ t^p . books yet celebrated in Italy 
.for purity, andj^c^^ganpe, apd which, if they 
afe now lefs read* are ncgledled only becaufe 
they have. effeSficJt that refornution which 
.their aujthors intended, and their precept! 
now arc no longer vmnted* Their jafc- 
f ulnefs to the age in which thqr were writ- 
. Vol. II. Z ten, 



tc'ii, is' 'ftifficiently ittefted by the ffawflatioii* 
whith ,aImo!ft all the, nations of Europe were 






in hafte tp dbtalft. 



o • ~- « • i » 



."ijliiff fpecles^of iiiftrtliftibn.W^^Cdntinued, 
aria, perhaps" advan'^ed^liy th^ ^r&ich'j ilriong 
ivKdfn itf itr\ynff^■!itiiitii^^ Ae' 'Age, 
thodgh, as' Bcjileau' rein^fkeU}'k'.Js"\mTtea 
without conneSibrii fc^Vtainly ^^SfeW^^ gfcat 
prairc/rof livenhefs#defbr0fe iildjiifti 
n^fsbf-bbfervatioh/ -' » '-"^ =* '' ^^ ' ' 



.lv,i.-.-r'.o 



Before the Tatler and Spe^ator, if the 
writers for. the theatr^ 4r^ fexcJiitfedf/^rtgland 
had n6^mafters ^ ciffiftlbd life. ^^^bHwi^tttS 
had. yet undertakeri tb'.Vefofm eitKdr tht-fri 
Vagenefspf ndgt^a; or the itoefS^cti of 
civility ; to ffeeSy when to fp^dk;'''(i/-1b' be 
fifenit : ho'rtr tb fdPofe, or hov^ io itbrnJiJly. 
We had .many'books to'teacH if s^ otrr ihorc 



gdntiarumy ajudg^e* iof #roJ)/lir^; "Sm yet 
wanting^ who fhottld ifutvey * tJid track of 
daily con verfiitiori^, and fVc6'i(^frbfn thbrns 

'apd-ipriGkl^s;-whi^»teaze thb fJkflti^thbttgli 
tli^ do not wpuijd him-. ' ^^ ^^'^ ^'•' 



•« A * 
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For, this purpofe nothing is fo proper aa 
the frequent publication of fhort papers^ 
which we read not a& ftudy^but tiamftwacAt. 
If the iiibjea be flight, the treatiie likewife 
is ihort. The bufy may find tinip, attd the 
idle may find patience. 

T)>is .mode of conveying fiheap and eafy 
i;»owkdge began ap^ong us in thpi^ivil War> 
wheixi|;j was nauch tl^« intereft of either psurty 
tpr r^fe and, fix the prejudices, of the people^ 
At Jhat tinie appeared Mcrcurius Aulicus^ 
Mercurius Rufticus, and Mercufius Civicus^ 
Jjt i^ faid, that when any titj[e. gpew po- 
pular^ it was ftolen by the . aiM^gonift^ whp 
by, this ftratagem conveyed hf^ options to 
thofc who would not have received him had 
he not worn the appearance p^fj^i friend, 
The tumult of thofc^* unhappy; days kft 
fcarcely any man kifure to treafui^r up oc'f 
cafipnal compofition^;. find fo much wer^ 
they.negle(fted, thaf ^.co9ipleta,cp,y!^u>n,i^ 
no where to be fdund. 



* '1 



Xh^fc Mcrcurxes were fupceec^jd by ^L'Slf-f 
trange's Obfervator, and thaf by Jjef^y's Re^ 

Z 2 hcarfaj^ 
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hearfaU and perhaps by others ; but hitherto 
nothing had been conveyed to the people, in 
this commodious manner, but controveriy 
relating to the Church or State ; of which 
they taught many to talk, whom they coald 

not teach to Judge. 

« 

It has been fuggefted that the Royal Soci- 
ety was initituted foon after the Refloration, 
to divert the attention pf the people from 
publick difcontent. The Tatler and Spec- 
tator had the fame tendency : they were pnb- 
lifhed at a time when two parties, loud, rel- 
iefs, gnd violent, each with plaufiWc declara- 
tions, and each perhaps without any diftinft 
termination of its views, were agitating the 
nation j to minds heated with political con- 
teft, they fupplicd cooler and more inoffen- 
five refleftions ; and it is faid by Addifon, in 
a fubfequeht work, that they had a percepti- 
ble influence upon the converfation of that 
time, arid taught the frolick and the gay to 
unite nlerfhnent with decency; an effedl 
which they can never wholly lofe, while 
they continue to be among the firft Books 
by which both fexes are initiated in the ele- 
gances of knowledge. 

The 
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The Tatler and Speaator gdjufted, like 
Cs£a., the unfettled practice of daily inter- 
cojirfe by propriety and politcncfs ; and, like 
L^ Bruyere, exhibited thc^ CbaraSiers and 
Manners of the Age. The perfonages intro- 
duced in thefe papers wejre not merely ideal; 
they were then known, and ponfpicuous^ in 
various Nations. Of the Tatler this i« told 
by Steele in his lafl: paper, and of the Spec-* 
tator by Budgell in the Preface to Theophraf- 
tus ; a book which Addifon has recommend* 
cd, and which he was fufpeAed to have re- 
yifcd, if he did not write it. Of thofe por-^ 
traits, which may be fuppofed to be ibme- 
times embejliihed, and fometimes aggravate 
^^ the, qriginal^s are now partly known, and 
partly forgotten. 

But to fay that they united the plans of two 

or three en^ioent writers, is to give them but 

a fmall part of their due praife j they fuper- 

added literature and criticifni, and fometimes 

towered far ^bove their predeceffors ; and 

taught, with great juftnefs of argument and 

4ig?^lly 9^ l^ngu^gc? ^he inpft important du** 
ties and fublime truths, 

Z 3 All 
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All thcfe topicks were happily varied with 
elegant fictions and refined allegorics» aad 
illuniinated with difTerent changes of ilyk 
and felicities of invention. 

• 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the cha^^ 
rafters feigned or exhibited in the Speda^ 
tor/the favourite of Addifon was SirKoger 
de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very 
dcUc^ and difcriminated idea» which he 
would not fuffer to be violated ; and there<«* 
fore when Steele had ihewn him innocently 
picking up a girl in the Tempk» and ukkig 
her to a tavern^ he drew upon idm£df fci 
tnixch of his friend's indignation, that he vrtk 
forced to appeal him by a promifc of for-^ 
hearing Sir Roger for the time to come* 

The reaibn which induce^ Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, para mijbla nacik 
JDon SlpxotCy yyo porn el; made Addifon de-^ 
clare, with <m undue vehemence of expref- 
^on, that he would kill Sir Roger; being 
of opinion that they vere born vfor one 
tinother, and that tuy <)ther hand *^ou!d dd 
him wrong. 

It 



. itipa^ bt doubttd jfehfcthcr Adaifoa «v«r 
-ftiied up his original ; delineation. He ' dc- 
icribcfi his Knight as haying.his imagination 
ibmcwrhat warped ; but of this penrerfionbe 
has made very little ufe. The irregularities 
ia Sir. Roger's pondua^ feem not fb j5aa<:h the 
-efftds^of a nund.deviating from the beaten 
Attack of lifp.-hy the. perpetual prefliireof 
fome pvetwhclining idea, a^ of habitual ruf- 

ticiy, and- that negU^en^. which Umj 

grandeur naturally generates,' 

The variable weathar of the mlnd> the fly- 
ing vapours .of incipientimfldnefs, which Aom 
time to time cloud reafoh» withbut ctili^fing 
it, it requires fo much nicety to exhibit, 
that Addifon Teems to' have been defa-red 
from profecuting his own dcfign. 

To Sir RiOger^ who, a^s'oountry gentle, 
man, appears m be a Tory, or, as i» is -gently 
cjcpreffed, in a^h^rentM the landed tnter^, 
is opposed j^r. Andrew. ,Ftfeport,^ ofeW.mao, 
*a wealthy n>efchant, :?eal0u.a for,^ mdnfeyed 
interC5ft,'an4 * Whig, Of::fhl« cpntrafi^ty;»f 
.ppiniPn.»,.iJ i^l-fObab^m^rs confequeaces 
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were at firft ifttended, than could be produ^ 
ced when the refolution' was tjdcbn - to exr 
elude party from the paper. Sir Andrew 
does but little, and that little feems not to 
haye pleafed Addifoh, who, when he dif- 
miiied him from the club^ chan^ol his 
opinions. - Steele had made him, in^the true 
fpirit of unfefeling commerce, declare that 
h^ywculd mt build an bojpkalfar idle peafk > 
but 'at laft he buys land, fettles ih the gaun- 
try, and builds not a manufaaory, but an 
hofpital for twelve old hufbandmen, for men 
with whom a meichant has little acquaint- 
ance, and .whomKuhe J commonly coniiders 
widi little klhdnefs. ^ 






Of cfiays thus elegant, thus inftrudive, 
and thus commodioufly diftributed, it is nai- 
tural to fuppofe the approbation general and 
the ikle numerous; I once heard it obferved. 
tjjat the fale toAy be Gal<;tdated by <he pro- 
daaof the tax, related irt the laft number 
to produce more thiintVvierity p^iids a week, 
and^her^feftated at bhe and twenty pounds, 
i^r three pounds ten ^Hlings ^ ilay i^this, at 
a halfwpenrfy ^p^tii^m-^tk. fixteen hun- 
rfred ai^d eighty for4<h4 daily nunaber, 

This- 
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This falc is not great 5 yet this, if Swift be 
credited, was likely to grow lefs ; for he de- 
plares, that the Spedtator, whom he ridicules 
for his endlefs mention of the fair/ex^ had 
before his rccefs we^ied his readers* 

The next year ( 1 7 1 3 ) * in which Cato came 
upon the flage, was the grand climadterick 
of Addifon's reputation. Upon the death of 
Cato, he had, as is laid, planned a tragedy in 
the time of his travels, and had for feveral 
years the four firft adls finifhpd, which were 
ihewn to fuch as were likely to fpread their 
admiration. They were feen by Pope, and 
by Cibber J who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the def- 
picable cant of literary modefty, that, what- 
ever fpirit his frieiid had fhewn in the tom- 
pofition^ he doubted whether he would have 
courage fufficient to expofe it to the cenfurr 
of a Britifh audience. 

The time however was now coipe, when 
thofe who afFedled to think liberty in dan-* 
gcr, affefted likewife to think that a ftage«> 
play might preferve it: and Addifon wa$ 
importuned, in the nanie of the tutelary dei- 
ties 



J 
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tics of Britain, to (hew his courage and his 
Sfcal by finifhing his tlcfign, • 



To rcfumc his work he feemcd' perverfely 
luid vnaccountably unwilling i and bjrare-^ 
queft^ which perhaps he wiflicd to be denied^ 
4efired Mr, Hughes to add a fifth ad, 
hughes fuppofed him fcrious ; and, under-» 
taking the fupplement, brought in a few days 
foi»e fcenes for his examination ; but he had 
Jn the mean tinie gone to work himfelf, and, 
'prpduced half an aft, whigh he afterwards 
completed, but with brevity irregularly dif- 
proportionate to the foregoing part$ i like a 
tafk' performed with r?liidancc^ ancj hur^ 
4ried to its conclufjon, 

♦ * 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato wa5 
inacje publick by any change of the authoi^ 
purpofe ; for Dennis charged him with raif- 
mg prejudices in his own favour by fajfe po-. 
fitions of preparatory criticifm, and with 
poifontng the town by contradjtftiag in the 
Speftatbr the eftabliihed ri^le of poetical juf- 
tice, becaufe his own hero, with all his vir- 
tues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fad is 
ceftain J the mQtives we mttft guels.. 

• • ■ ■ " ■ ""''Addifoi\ 
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Addifan was^ I IjelkVe, fufficjefitly dif- 
pofed %o bar all avenues againft all danger.- 
When Pope br<>ught him the prologue, 
^hicb is properly accommodated to the 
play, there were thefe words, Britons^ arifey 
J)e worth like this approved i meaning noy 
thing mpre than, Britonis, ere<3: and exalt 
yourfelves to the approbation of public vir-. 
if ue. Addifpn was frighted Jeft lie fhoidd be 
thought a promoter of infurreAion, and the 
liiie was liijuidated to Pritons, atfend^ 

Now, heavily in vlou^s tame vn the day, the 
^reaty the important day^ wheji Addifon "wa$ 
to ftand the hazard of the theatre. That 
there might, hovy^ever, be left as little to ha^ 
zard as was poffible, on the fifft night Steele, 
as himfelf relates, undertook to pack aij au- 
dience. This, fays Pope*, had been tried 
for the firft time in favour of the Diftreft 
lyiother ; and >yas now, with more efficacy, 
praftifed for Cato. 

The danger was fqon over. The whole 
l>atio^ was at that time on fire widi faftion; 

* Spencc* 

The 



/ 
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The 'V^^igs applauded every line iq which 
Liberty was mentioned^ as a fatire on the 
Tories ; and the* Tories echoed evwy cljip, 
to fhew that the fatire was unfelt. Thp 
ftory of Bolingbroke is well known. He 
called Booth to his bo:&, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the caufe of Liberty 
fo well againft a perpetual didator. The 
Whigs, fays Pope, defign a fecohd prefcnt, 
lyhen they can accompany it with is |obd a 
icntencet 

The play, fupported thus by the pmuja^ 
tioji of faftiou? praife^ was aded night after 
pight for a longer time than, I believe, thq 
publick had allowed tQ any drama before j 
and the author^ as Mrs, Porter long after- 
wards related, wandered through the whole 
exhibition behind the feezes ydth reftlef§ 
and.unappeafable folici^ude, 

When it was 'printed, notice was given 
that the Queen would be pleafed if it was de- 
dicated to her ; 6ut as be bad defigned that 
cpmpliment elfewbere^ be found bitnfelf obli^eii 
fays Tickellj, by bis duty on tbe one bandy (M, 

bk 
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iii Aanour on the other ^ to fend it into the 
world without any dedication. 

Human happinefs has always its abate-- 
ments ; the brighteft fun-fhine of fuccefs is 
hot without a cloud. No iboner was Cato 
offered to the reader, than it was attacked by 
the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the 
violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper, 
more furious than Addifon^ for what they 
called liberty, and though a flatterer pf the 
Whig miniftry, could not fit quiet at a fuc- 
cefsful play ; but was eager to tell friends 
and enemies, that they had mifplaced their 
admirations. The world was too ftubborn 
for inftruftion ; with the fate of the cea- 
furer of Gorneille's Cid, his animadverfions 
(hewed his anger without eifedt, and Cato 
continued to be praifcd. 

, Pope had now an opportunity of courting 
the friendflaip of Addifon, by vilifying his 
old enemy, and could give rcfentment its 
fall play without appearing to revenge him- 
fclf. He therefore publifhed A Narrative of 
the madnefs of John Dennis ; a performance 

which 



which left xkt objcaiOTS to thd play in theii* 
full force^ and therefore difco^ered more de- 
fire of vexing the critick than of defending 
Ad poet. 

• "w. - - • 

Addifon/wbo was no ftjDEtftgerto the ^imrld^ 
probably (aw the felfiihnefs of Pope s; friends 
ihip • aiid> refolding that he fliould have thd 
conrequenoe& of his officibufhefs to hh»^f/ 
informed D&nnis^ by Steele^ that he wad 
forry for the ihfult ; and that whenever he 
Aould think fit to anfwer his remarks^ he 
would do it in a manner to which nothing 
could be objeded. 

The greateft Wcaknefs of the pky is te 
the fcencs of love, which are faid by Pope * 
to have been added to the original plan upon 
d fubfcquent fcView, in conripliancc with the 
popular pradlice of the ftage. Siieh an autho- 
rity it is hard to rejed; yet the love is fo in- 
timately mingled with the whole aftioa, that 
it cannot cafily be thought extrinfick and ad- 
ventitious ; for if it were taken avvay, what 
would be left ? or how were the four ads 
filled in the firft draught ? 

^ ♦ Spence. 

At 



• ... -^ 

A't tbfi publication the Wits reemed proud 
to pkvr their "attendance with encomlaftick 
verfesr. Tfie \yc^ are from an unknown hand, 
which will perhaps lofe fbmewhat of their 
praife.when the author, is known to be 
Jeffreys. 






Cato had yet oth^r honours. It was cen- 
fured as a^ party-play by a Scholar of Oxford, 
and defended in a favourable examinatiqn by 
Dr^ ...Spwel.. It^. was , tranilgtted by Salvini 
into Italian, and a<^ed at Florence; and by 
the Jqfiuts of $ti Omer's into Latin, and 
played by their pupils. Of this verfion a 
copy was fent to Mr. Addifon : it is to be 
wifhed that it could be found, for the fake 
of cpnjipajting their verfion of the foliloquy 
with ti^t of Bland. 

« "si. 

A tragedy was written on the fame fubjedt 
by -Des Ghamps^ a French poet, which was 
tcanflated> with a criticifm on the Englifh 
play. But the tranflator and the critick are 
,now forgotten. 

:•#,.•«•' • » 

i . Dipxmis lived on unanfwered,. and thcre^ 
tfo^e little read : Addifon knew the polic/of 

literature 
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literature too well to make his enemy impor* 
tant^ by drawing the attention of the pub- 
lick upon a criticifm, which, though fomc^ 
times intemperate, was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the* ftage, another 
daily paper, called Tie Guardian^ ^as^ ptib--^ 
liflied by Steele. To this, Addifon ,gavc 
great afliflance, whether occafiondly' or by 
previous engagement is not knov^n. 

Thecharadler of Guardian was too narrow 
and too ferious : it might property enough 
admit both the duties and" the decencies of 
life, but feemed not to include literary Cpc- 
culations, and was in fome degree violated 
by merriment and burlefque. What had 
the Guardian of the Lizards to do w^ith chibs 
of tall or of little men; with nefts of ants, 
or with Strada's proluiions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceflary to be 
faid, but that it found many contributors, 
and that it was a continuation of the Spec- 
tator, with the fame elegance, and the fame 
varijpty, till fome unlucky fparkle fronv a 
Tory paper fct Stecle*s politicks on fire, and 
- 7 wit 
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wit at once blazed into faction. He was 
icon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted 
the Guardian to write the Englijbman, 

« 

The papers of Addifon are marked in the 
8ped:ator by one of the Letters in the name 
C)f Clio^ and in the Guardian by a Joandi 
whether it was, as Tickell pretends to thinks 
that he was unwilling to ufurp the praife of 
others, or ai$ Steele, with far greater likeli-* 
hood, infinuates, that he could not without 
difcontent impart to others any of his own* 
I have heard that his avidity did not fatisfy 
itfclf with the air of renown, but that with 
great eagernefs he laid hold on his propor-- 
tion of the profits* 

Many of thefe papers were written with 
powers truly comic k, with nice difcri- 
mination of charadrers, and accurate ob-* 
fervation of natural or accidental deviations 
from propriety ; but it was not fuppofed 
that he had tried a comedy on the ftage, 
tiir Steele, after his death, declared him 
the author of the Drummer % this how- 
ever Steele did not know to be true by. any 
dired: tcftimony; for when Addifon put 
the play into his hands, he only told him^ 

Vol* IL A a it 
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it was . the work of a Gentleman in the 
Company ; and when it was received, as 
is confefTedy with cold difapprobation, he 
was probably lefs willing to claim it. Tickell 
emitted it in his colleftion ; but the tefti- 
mony of Steele^ and the total iilence of any. 
other claimant^ has determined the publick> 
io aifign it to Addifon^ and it is now printed 
With his other poetry. Steele carried the. 
drummer to the playhoufe, and afterwards to 
the prefs, and fold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the 
proof fupplied by the play itfelf, of which, 
the characters are fuch as Addifon would 
have delineated, and the tendency fuch as 
AddiSTon would have promoted. That it 
fhould have been ill received would raife 
wonder, did we not daily fee the capricious 
diftributiori of theatrical praife. 

He was not all this time an ipdifFerent 
fpedtator of pmblick affairs. Hte wrote, as 
different exigences required (in ijqj)r^be 
prefent State of the War, and the Necejjity of 
an Augmentation, y which, however judicious, 
being written on temjporary topicks, and ex- 
hibiting, no peculiar i)owers, laid hold on no 

attenti()n, 
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attention, and has naturally funk by its owrt 
weight into negkdl. This cannot be faid 
of the few papers entitled "Th^ Whig EbcamU 
nevy in which is employed all the force of* 
gay malevoleiice and humoi'ous fatirfe. Of 
this paper, which juft appeared and expired. 
Swift remarks, with exultation, that it is nonsi 
doim among the dead men. He might well 
rejoice at the death of that which he could 
not have killed* Every reader of every party, 
lirtce perfonal malice is paft, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only 
as efFufions of wit, miift wifli for more of 
the Whig Examiners ; for oil no occaiioii was- 
the genius of Addifon more vigoroufly ex- 
erted, and on none did the fapefierity of his 
powers mofe evidently appetar. His Triafo/ 
Count Tariff', written to expofe the Treaty of 
Comnlerce with France, lived no longer thari 
the queftion that produced* it* 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made 
to revive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no 
means favourable to liteYaf ufe, wHeh the fiic- 
ceflion of a new family to the throne filled 
the nation with anxiety, difcord, and cort-*? 
fufiouj and either the turbulence of th^r 

A a a times. 
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times, or the fatiety of the readers, put a ftojf 
to the publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers,, whkh were afterwards 
collected into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any one of thoie that 
went before it, Addifon produced nacre than 
a fourth part, and the other coivtribntors arc 
by no means unworthy of appearing as hb 
aflbciates. The time that had pafled during 
the fufpenfion of the SpeSiatory though it had 
not leflcned his power of hitmour, feems to 
have increafed his difpofition to ferioufiiefs: 
the proportion of his religious to his comicfc 
papers is greater than in the former krits. 

The SpeSlator^ from its recommencement, 
was publifhed only three times a week;> 
and no difcriminative marks were added to 
the papers . To Addifon Tickell has afcrib- 
ed twenty-three*. 

The Spectator hsid many contributors; and 
Steele, whofe negligence kept him always m 
a hurry, when it was his turn to furnifh a 

'* Numb. 556. 557. 558. 559. 561. 562. 565. 567. 
568. 569. 571. 574. 575. 579-^ 580. 582. 583. 5J84. 58s. 
590. 592. 598. 600. 
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paper, called loudly for the Letters, of which 
Addifon, whofe materials were more, made 
little ufe ; having rccpurfe to /ketches and 
hints, the produdt of his former ftudies, 
which; :hc now reviewed and <X)mpleted: 
among thcfe are named by Tickell the E^ys 
on fFjf^ thofe on the Pleafures of the Imagi^ 
nation^ and the Criticifm on Milton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took poflef- 
iion of the throne^ it was reafonable to ex- 
pe<5t that the zeal of Addifon would be 
. iuitably rewarded. Before the arrival of king 
George, he was made fecretary ^to the re- 
gency, and was required by his office to fend 
notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead> 
And that the throne was vacant • To do this 
would not have been difficult to any man 
but Addifon, who was fo overwhelmed with 
the greatnefs of th^ event, and fo diftraded 
by choice of expreffion, that the lords, who 
could not wait for the niceties of criticifm, 
called Mr, Southwell, a clerk in the houfe^ 
and ordered him to difpatch the meffage, 
Southwell readily told what was neceffary^ 
in the common ftyle of bufinefs, and valued 
himfelf upon having done what was too hard 
for Addifon. 

Aa3 He 
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He wa^ better qualified for the ^reebclier^ 
a paper which he publifhed twice a week, 
from Dec. 23, 171 5, to the middle of the 
jicxt year. This was undertaken in defence 
pf the eflabliihed government^ fometimes 
with argument, fometimes with mirth. la 
^gument he had many equals ; but his 
humour .was fingular and matchlefs. Bi- 
gotry itfelf muft be delighted with the Tory- 
Foxxhuntcr, 

There arp however fqme. ftrokes lefs eler 
gant, and lefs decent; fuch as the Pretender's, 
Jqurn^l, in which one topick of x\d^c\x\t is 
his pqverty. This mode of abufe had been 
ernployed by Milton againft king Charles II,. 

''*'—• — -r- — ! Jacob^eL 

• *^ Centum exulantis vifcera Marfupii regis," 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of fome al- 
derman of London, that. he had more money 
than the exiled princes j but that which 
migjit be expefted frpm Milton's favagencfs, 
or Oldmixon's meannefs, was «ot fuitable to 
f he delicacy of Addifpn- 

^te^le ihought ^he humour of the free- 
"r too nice and gentle for fuch |ioify 

times : 
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times; and is reported to have faid that the 
miniftry made ufe of a lute, when they fhduld 
have called for a trumpets 

« 

This year (171 6*) he married the qjbunt- 
efs dovjrager of Warwick, whom he had foli- 
cited by a- very long and anxious courtship, 
perhaps with behaviour not very unlike that 
of Sir Roger to his difdainful widow ; and 
who, I am afraid, diverted herfelf often by 
pllaying with his paffion. He is faid to have 
firft known her by beconiing tutor to her 
fonf. *' He formed," faid Tonfon, '* thq 
** defign of getting that lady,* from the time 
" when he was firft recommended into the 
'♦ fan>ijy/* In what part of his life he ob-. 
tained the recommendation, or how long, 
and in what manner he lived in the family, 
I knew not. His advances at firft were cer- 
tainly timorous, but grew bolder as his re* 
putation and influence increafed ; till at laft 
the lady was per funded to marry him, on 
terms much like thofe on which a Turkifh 
princefs is efpgufed, to whom the Sultan is 
reported to pro?iounce, <^ Daughter^ I ^ivQ 

* Auguft ai, t Spence, 
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" thee this map for thy flayc/' The niuw . 
riage^ if uncontradifted report can be crc^ 
ditedy made no addition to his happing ^ i| 
neither found them nor made them equal. 
She always remembered her own rank, an4 
thought herfclf entitled to treat with very 
little ceremony the tutor of her fon. RoweV 
ballad of the Dejj^airing Shepherd ia Md to 
have been written, either before or after mar-t 
riagc, upon this memorable pair ; and it is - 
certain that Addifon has left behind him ng 
encouragement for ambitious loye. 

The year after ( 1 7 1 7) he rofe to his highe/| 
elevation, being made fecretary of ftate. For * 
this employment he might.be juftly fuppofed 
quali^ed by long praftice of bufinefs^ and 
by his rcgulaf afcent through othef offices | 
but expectation is pften ^ifappointed ; it is 
univerfally confelTed that he was unequal tq - 
the duties of his place , In the houfc of 
commons he could not fpeak, and therefor^ 
was ufelefs to the defence of the govern- 
ment. In the office, fays Pope*, he could 
not iffue an order without Jofing his time in 
queft of fiue expreffions. What he gained 

\ ♦ Spcnce, 
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in rank, he loft in credit ; and, finding by 
e;xperience his own inability, was forced to 
folicithis difiniffion, with a penfion of fifteen 
Ivundred pounds a year* His friends palliated, 
this relinquiflimcnt, of which both friends 
and enemies knew the true reafon, with an 
account of declining health, and the neceffi ty 
of rccefs and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and be- 
gan to plan literary occupations for his future 
life; He purpofed a tragedy on the death 
qf Socrates; a ftory of which, as Tickell re- 
marks, the bafis is narrow, and to which I 
Jcnow not how love could have been append- 
ed. There would however^ have been no 
want either of virtue in the fentiments, or 
jeleganpe in the language. 

Jle engaged in a nobler work, a defence of 
the Cbrijiian Religion, of which part was 
publifhed after his death ; and he defigned 
to have made a new poetical verfion of the 
PfalmSf 

« 

Thefe pious compofitioiis Pope imputed* 
|:q a ielfiih motive, upon the credit, as he 

* Spepce* 
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owns, of Tonfon; who having quarrelled- 
with Addifon^ and not loving him» faid, that, 
when he laid down the fccretary's office, he 
intended to take orders, and obtain a biihop-- 
rick ; for^ faid he, / ahoays thought him a 
friefi in his heart. 

p 

That Pope fhould have thought this con- 
jedhire of Tonfpn worth remembrance is a 
proof, but indeed fo far as I have found, 
the only proof, that he retained fome malig- 
nity from their ancient rivalry. Tonfon pre- 
tended but to guefs it -, no other mortal ever 
fufpefted it ; and Pope might have receded, 
that a man who had been fecretaiy of ilatc, in 
the miniftry of Sunderland, knew a nearer 
Way to a biflioprick than by defending Reli- 
gion, or tranflating the Pfalms, 

It is related that he had once a defign to 
make an Englifh Didtionary, and that he con- ' 
fidered Dr, Tillotfpn as the writer of highcft 

m 

authority^ There was formerly fent to me 
by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatherfellers 
Company, who was eminent for curiolity and 
literature, a collection of examples feleded 
from Tillotfon's works, as Locker faid, by 
Addifon, It came too late to be of ufe, fo 

I 
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J infpeded it but (lightly, and remembec 
it iRdiHin&ly^ I thought the paflkges too 
ihort, 

Addifon however did not conclude bis life 
in peaceful ftudies; but relapfed> when he 
was near his end^ to a political difpute. 

It {q happened th*t (171 8-19) a centre^ 
yerfy was agitated^ with great vehemence, be- 
tween thole friends pf long continuance, Ad- 
difon and Steele. . It may be ajked, in the 
language of Jlpmcr, what power or what 
caufe i?Quld fct them at variance, Thefub-* 
jeft of their difputc was pf great importance, 
Tlje earl of Sunderland propofed an z&, called 
the Peerage Bi/J, by whiph the number of 
peers fljould be fixed, and the king reflraiiicd 
from any new creation of nobility, unlei^ 
when an old family ihould be extini3:. Ti>. 
this tjie lords would naturally agree; andr 
the king, who was yet little acquainted with 
Jiis own prerogative, and, as is now well 
known, ajmofl indifferent to the poiTefSohs 
of the Crpwn, had been perfuaded to confent^ 
The only difficulty was found among the 
commons, who were not likely to ap- 
prove th? perpetual exclulion of themfelves 

9. an4 
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and their pofterity. The bill therefore wz% 
eagerly oppofed, and among others by Sir Ro^ 
bert Walpole,whofe fpcech was publifhcd. 

The lords might think their dignity dimi^ 
nifhed by improper advancements, and par- 
ticularly by the ihtrodudtion of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of To-- 
rics in the laft rdgn^; an aft of authority 
violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt 
of national right, with which fome time af-. 
terwards, by the iftftigation of Whiggifoi, the 
commons, chofen by the people for three 
years, chofe themfelres for fcven, But, what-* 
dvcr might be the difpofition of the lords, 
the people had no wifh to increafe their 
ffowcf. The tendency of the bill, a3 Steele 
obferved in a letter to the earl of Oxford, was 
to introduce an Ariftocracy; for a majority in 
die houfe of lords, fo limited, would have 
been defpotick and irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient 
fcftablifhment, Steele, whofe pen readily fe- 
conded his political paffions, endeavoured to 
alarm the nation by a pamphlet called ^ie 
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Plebeian ; to this an anfwer was publi(hed by 
Addifoh, under the.titk of The Old JVhigyitk 
which it is not difcovercd that Steele was then 
known to be the advocate for the coipmons. 
Steele replied by a iecond Plebeian i and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtefy, confin- 
ed himfelf to his quefUon, without any pcr- 
fonal notice of his opponent. , Nothing hi- 
therto was committed againft the laws of 
friendihip, or proprieties of decency ; but 
controvertifts cannot long retain their kind- 
Befs for each other. The Old Whig anfwcr- 
ed the Plebeian^ and could not forbear fome 
contempt of * little Dicky ^ whofe trade it was 
to write pamphlets/ Dicky however did 
not lofe his fettled veneration for his friend; 
but contented himfelf with quoting fome 
lines of Cato, which were at once detedtion 
and reproof. The bill was laid afide during 
that feffion, and Addifon died before the 
next, in which its commitment was rejected 
by two hundred fixty-five to one hundredl 
feventy-feven. 

Every reader furely muft regret that thcfe 
two illuftrious friends, aifter fo many years 
paft in confidence and endeatmeht, in unity 

10 of 
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of intcrcft, conformity of opinion, and fel* 
lowfhip of ftudy, ihould finally part in acri-^ 
monious oppofition. Sach a controver/y was 
Bellum plufquam civile^ as Lucan exprefles it* 
Why could not fa<ftion find other advocates t 
But 9 among the uncertainties of the human 
ftate, we are doomed to number the inilabi-* 
lity of friendfhip. 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge but 
from the Biograpbia Britannica. The Old 
Whig is not inferted in Addifon's works, nor 
is it mentioned by Tickell in. his Life; why- 
it was omitted the biographers doubtJe/s give 
the true reafon; the faft was too recentvand 
thofe who had been heated in the contention 
were not yet cool. 

The neceffity of complying with times^ 
and of fparii>g perfons, is. the great impedd-* 
ment^of biography. Hiftory may be formed 
from permanent monuments and records f 
but Lives can only be written from perfonat 
knowledge, which is growing every day lefs, 
and in a fhort time is loft for ever. What is 
knowacan feWom be immediately told ; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer known. 

The 
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The delicate features of the. mind, the nice 
difcriminations of chara<fter, and the minute 
peculkrities of condu<ft, are foon obliterated; 
and it is furely better that caprice, obftinacy, 
frolick, and folly, howev6r they might de- 
light in the defcription, fhould be filently 
forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment 
and unfeafonable detection, a pang (hould be 
given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or 
a friend. As the procefs of thefe narratives 
is now bringing me among my contempora-^ 
ries, I begin to feel myfelf walking upon 
ajhes under which the fire is not extinguijhedy 
and coming to the time of whiph it will be 
proper rather to fay nothing that isfalfe, than 
all that is true. 

The end of this ufef ul life was now ap- 
proaching. — Addifon had for fomc time. 
beenopprolTed by fliortnefs of breath, which 
was now . aggravated by a dropfy ; and, 
finding his danger preffing, he prepared to 
die conformajbly to his own precepts and 
profcflion§. 

During this lingering decay, he (cD^t^ as 
pope relates *, a meiTage by the earl of War- 

♦ Spence* 
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wick to Mr. Gay, defiring to fee him : Gay^ 
who had not vifited him for fomc time be-* 
fore> obeyed the fumrmons, and found him- 
fclf received with great kindnefs . The pur^ 
pofc for which the interview had been foli- 
cited was then difcovered : Addifbn told 
him, that he had injured him ; but that, if 
he recovered, he would rccompenfe him. 
What the injury was he did not explain, nor 
did Gay ever know ,• but fuppofed that fome 
f>referment defigncd for him, had, by Ad- 
difon's intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very 
irregular life, and perhaps of loofe opinions* 
Addifon, for whom he did not want refpeft^ 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim 
him ; but his arguments and expoftulations 
had no effeft. One experiment, however, 
remained to be tried : when he found his life 
near its end, he diredled the young lord to 
be called ; and when he defired, with great 
tendernefs, to hear* his laft injunctions, told 
him, I have fmt for you that you may fee bow 
a Chrijiian can die. What efFeft this awful 
icene had on the earl I know not ; he like- 
wife died himfelf in a fhort time* 
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la Tickell's excelleat £l4gy on his firiend^ 
■are theie lincsi 

He taught us how to live ; and^ oh i too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die* 

In which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, 
to this moving interview. 

Having given diredions to Mr. Tickell 
for the publication of his works^ and dedi- « 
cated them on his death-^bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at 
Holland-hpufe, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient teftimony^ 
that the refcntment of party has traiifmittcd 
no charge of any crime. He was not one 
of thofewho are praifed only after death.;. 
Tor his merit was fo generally acknowledged, 
that Swift, havinjg obferved that his eled:ion 
pafied without a conteft, adds, that if he 
had propofed himfelf for king, be would 
hardly have, been refufea. 
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* Hi6 zeal for His pztty 6id not cxtingtdfh 
his kindoiefs for the merit pf his opponents^: 
when he was fecretary in Irejiand^.he refufed 
to intermit hi& acquaintance W4th Swift. 

* 

Of .his habits, or external ra^anerf , noj- 
thing is ib often mentioned as that ti^orgjus 
or fallen taciturnity, which his friends esp- 
ied modefly by ^ too. mild ^ n^oie. r. ^ Stf e^e 
mcntipns with great tendcrneft ," thajt rc- 
^* markable bafhfulncfs, whiijhr is.Axlqak 
" that hides and muffles merit/' and tells 
us, that f' his abilities were covered qnfy by 
modefty, which doubles the beauties 
.which are feep, and gives credit and efteem 
'* to all that, are (:oncealed." Chefterfidd 
.affirms, that '* Addifon was the moft timor- 

* ** oiis and aukward man that he ever fiw/' 
And Addifon, fpeaking of his own deficience. 
in converfation, ufed to fay of himfelf, that, 
with rcfpedt to intelleftual wealth, '* he 
** .could draw bills for a thoufand pounds, 
V though he . had . not a guinea in his 

"^^ m)cket/«^ ;•• •- .:- 
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That he wanted current coin for ready ' 
|)^ment, and »y--that want was -often ob- 
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.ftrufted and diftreflcd; that he was oppreffed 
by an imjiroper and urigraceitil timidity, every 
teftitoony concurs to ptove j but Cheftet* 
field's rcprefentation is doubtlefs hypcrboH* 
cal. That man cannot befuppofed veiry nn* 
expert in the arts of converfation and pradide 
of life, who, without fottuiie or alliance, by 
•his ufefulnefs and dc^herity, became fecretary 
of ftate i and who died at forty-fevcn, after 
having hoi only ftobd long in the higheft 
rank of wit and literature, but filled one of 
the moft important offices of flate< 

^ The time in \<rhich he lived, had reafon to 
lament his obftinacy of fileftcei ** for he 
'* wasi" fays Steele, *** above ali ihen in 
** that talent called huihour, and enjoyed 
** it in fuchrperfeaiotoi that I have often re- 
** ftefted, after a night fptent with ' him 
** apart from all the world, that I had had 
** the pleafure of converfing with an inti^ 
** malfe acquaintance of Terence and Catul- 
♦* iuB, Who had all their wit and nature, 
^^* heightened with humour more cxquifite 
** and. delightful than any other man ever 
*' poffeffed." This is the fondnefs of * 
friend j let us hear what is toldua by a rival4 

Bb2 **Addifon's 
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fbnxeidimg in it more cteafmiiig tlMmliyi^^ 
found in any other man. . Biit^ thid i/rtA 
only when ^uniliat : before 'ibangers^^ 6f 
perhaps a fingle Atstng&Ti he; p^&rVed lii& 
dignity by a ftifFfilence/' 



This modefty w^ by ho means iftcdo:-* 
'£ftent with a very high opimfin' of kis oira 
merits He demanded to be the fitift mme in 
modern wit; and, with Steele to edK» hssi, 
ufed to depreciate Drydoi, whom Fope and 
Congreve defended againft thcm-t. There 
is no reafon (o dbnbt that he {^rcd toa 
xnuch pain from the previdbice 6£.i^0peV 
foetical reputation; nor is it witiiout ftrong 
leafon fafpeSecU that by fome difingeniiotts 
afts. he endeayoisied to* dbftrud iti Fppe 
was iiot the only aim whom he in&iiOtt% 
injured, though thetmly maaof whuabe 
could be iafnddi. 

His own powers ircK fitch af a^Hi^t 
fatisfied htih-with ccm&ious eiteeUencc. Of 
very cxteisfive leaarnii^ he htt iadeedgcfntt 

' «,Spence» i; TonfoaindSpalfie. 

no 
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QD pra^^Bu ' Ha feems to have h0^-£mM ^-* 

n^ little 49cct|>t Latin and French^ but of 
^ke Latia poetB^ his DiaUgMs:^ m M^di^r^ diew 
tbait he biul pelufed th^ «ferki^.wi«b gr«t 
diligence and ikilL The abundance oF kis 
own mind left him little need of adventitious 
fcvUanikii^^ his wit ajhsiraj^ ca«ld ^ggeft 
v4fet ^c occgfto a demanded. lfeh%i?¥ead 
with <^itical <^s. the importaM VQkinnfe of 
human ii£^ and kiaew^tkb heart of man from 
titt depths of &i:attg^m.to the iiurfate of 
4aire<9aition« ',*.... 

Wh^3ie kne3(i(f he^c^mld eafily commmni^ 
catc- ** This,'* fays Steele,*^ ttas parficulaf - 
<* in this writer, that, wh^ he h*i taken 
** his refblution, or made his plsyi for what 
*« hf id^lKgned to wi?t<e; ^w^u^ ^jiraJt^ a^ut 
*i a ^oQspf, a^d' djL<Sbate it into lapgvt^ ^it^- 
-*f a^ iPHch freedom a()4 9^ ^^.iP7 olXQ CjQqM 
*f ^i^tf i^ ^)^P, aijd ai^eud tq the CQiwfincc: 
^' I|p4 S^^^'^P?^ of what he di^tfd«" ' 



.?«fi«** >y^P c?Q ^ *«f® fafpftf^ijf fiH 
vouring his memory, declares that he wrptje 

♦ Spence. 
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very flvftdl^ buticftOfi ,Aonr «i4 fi:«ifq^u>: 

19 ^pcroaciogk} tb4fe<f8N>]Fi0fi ifaMh^H^t^, 

ITHU^t '- -r- .■ rA' 1 ■.:'i-j-filfo.-> '►>w -Ml.. 

" cation; but would not retouch his pieces 
'f aftcfnrardi;^0od i-^ bdieri inst^ioiietiwitrd 
** in -Ctto, to fvhich I mide aoi ob^«aioii, 

»♦ swras fuflEbyedto^aiid," '.v,/^ , , 

Tin hk Mat q£ Cuto \& ^b^-i^hvftJ^i b«e{| 
originally wr»ft»iv , i r ; t • i;iiU ^t< ^tr.' 

' And, 0^1 r 'twas this ^lat ended t Ws fife, ' 
:■' "-■•■■• ■■■■ ■ ..t-X'. . ■ .-.: •■■-r:!;'; .,•:■.v..6,..•.■• 
Pope might have made- inoi-e* d&jfefittoh* to 
the fix concluding lines . In^ the firft t:6uplet 
the Wopdsj^tf^ ^m<r* are fnipro^Vftia the 
ftcotrd'lliftj is taken ftom J^rfmi*9 Vir^, 
Of the nekt- coupled, the 'firft i*ift4>^ la, 
cluded-in^the' fecbnd, is fhcrefore ufelef$ j 
an3 irtd^ third Byword lima&c to- pi^o^ 
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<*' dP^d'^oUiife «i AcMJitbriVfatii^W day*, 

nant, itrfd? colonel -Brett. With bh6 dr iittbei^ 
of ttiefe-iie ah^ys brea^fkfled: ^ -He ftudie^ 
air -^Si^lWf K ^*5Wi: diill&itiat ^ri&^Slnii ^hcf 

weA€5ffe»%»«Kltf-t<i<fettt^^^ '• • 






^ BtittOi^l^^iffj b'^attt'lK the'^.ckmliters 
of^ 3^i4#ick'4 'fai»ilypi«1iOt : viidcr the^^tco-^ 
nage of Addifooi, kep4;atcbf&e*rhiHt& on the* 
fouth-fi^ 6f Ru^t-ilve6t> about two dodrs 
from jCttyiKtiit^stmteb^ i Sietcp^'W^jilhat ithe 
wits o^^tlfA time ured''tc^?drimi)ld; ^^i^ti^^ 
iaid^ that wh^ Addifotv haid Ca&sred tey 
vexatlon^froffi t^^iotrnteft, he withdtewthe^ 
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From the cplfec-houfe be; we»t again; to »^^ 
tavera, where he oftep fttjlati^, and dranfc 
too iiaadi n^ii^eL la th« bpttk^ dUcQiitciH 

^jibidifuliids:.:&tc'^coi|6d Jit is not 






^) " B b 4 - unlikely 



^»uiedifio|{i: th»4f i3ril*.iSRadHy-«ejJ^ ibber 
oawii>. ^ He tfaar. fe^ ~oppge^&>i|ti frt^ ^^ 
prcfence of. thofc to :Hio||i. he Jcnows hiin^ 

^pm«, mix d«arbt9}:^.ti|opfti^|«fwe«s of 

^eovfcfati^n i s«MjmJio»- tha«4^? ^eii(«Or 

/eOf from heii«.ctt^Y«i|>j;^^i^^ 
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compliflnncntav whidr oBiy, mfil^ U &p-' 
|»«id as «nAing iiiriyw <»fiS|>s«^ ^lufi^ 
,«c^gd. to ftrs»^<arl, ^ vfis mt^ in^ite^ip. 

.jwjcoi^iopn freedom by a charaaer like that 
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Hfpnfc^y-n^indte'fcmrtirlcdge «f &k finot. 
JMC 4n^iilien« the:innmKQtiiak'of fizty years 
b48ftqwi4ebaf»BJ liter jStede oioe |ifadu&d 
^QSigrcsjSP. ahd the JpttMick a completer de- 
icr^tioa of hit charafler/ hot the promi&s 

- ■ • 5" of 



t^f tt«^l>#6 are4ilK di^itrbt«i»-^flover«i Steele 
^dton^t-oo more da isis.defigiit or tl:K>nght 
on it witbaQjsiety that at-laft difgafted'hiin, 
aiidJelthtff^ftieQd m tH&hms of Tidcdl. ' 

. •, - ■ ' - 

. . 1*. « ■ 

-. Oaer-lKgfct' Kftcamcntv'of Hms ch^asfter 
-Swift- hie -/preferred. W was his fHGlike 
W^elt:-he' fbufitd any. mati intindbly wrio^|f» 
fo' flttter tuKi 6|)iniansr by aCqaidceneB, )sn<t 
Bhfe him yetMe^cr in abfurdity . This zM* 
fic«r.<i6iittifftfief'i^ adini'red-by ^telhi; ahtf 
Swift- ieeitlJ' 46 ^qpJp'rovehferadmtratibh". 



V- . • ' 
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His woifcs wiltfttpply-fdmc infi^ 
II^>pear9'irom his vanous pidures of the 
<rotidi that, with afl ht^bafltfolttefe; he had 
^onverfed with many diflSht^ cl^^ of^ nlcn,. 
had furveyed their iVays* -mih very diligeht 
^fbfcrvfttion, and marked with gr6ar acuttftefs 
the eflfeiis ' of different modes of life; He 
was a man in whofe prefence nothirig' fepre- 
henfible was out of dinger ^ ^^ck in dif- 
cerning whatever was wrong or fidicjiious, 
and not unwilliiDig to expofe it* Tlfeff ure^ 
£iys.Steeks >^ i^/r utritihgf fnany ^hHqneftroiis 
ufonfime p/^ tbt iiitU^ ^en ^ M^ a^e.\ His 
delight' v^ttitK>fe to ^cite merriment diM 

deteftation. 



L 
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4f(#ati^, and hc.d^lbeas £Q^Us.rt^.ikm 



.■iff* i i ••I *:.> >• «r '**••*•■.•- •I.. V 

books, of his nnoral charafter, nothing will 

^J^ o( ipfwliiind iiidced, Ui&t^fi^ycjtlm 
*^<>(Ad<lifi)p, wiU.ihew, tljj^|^.wije^^ 
^JXS» ^^ VC17, diffrcnt. ; .^<fen3c:f<rhpi»^ 
vvttte, 40 no .mprfi than pfsni^j^,: ,, l^^MM 
^fg^o^atlc .to h4icvfi,tlwt,A4i)iftin'»:pi^- 
4P»«^ .^M^i Pfa%c .fl?ei» at .no ffm m^m* 
fince, amidft that ftorm of fa^on in which 
Wfe/^l^ ■¥5^ife;Wa5r|>^c4,,t^«^his fla-: 
^???B*#:^^c9^c^qjisi afl|j[,/us.a(ai»ta[- 
»?ff^.-!»}1» ,lprm<4aypi the. c^G^^ .givftf^ 

SK ^*1?W^5' <^ 'Hofe withiw^pna i^ten?ft 
?*^.?P;'^^'^:^^*'*'i,^?"» be had not only the, 
?fteem,-but,,the kin4nefsj and, of ojhers, 
wMm the .yiqiencc of oppofitip|i drpye %^ft 
him;^9ugh he might ipfc. the loye, hew- 

t^ine<" 



* *«,*■ ^^«'* 



v.?V?s j«% ohferved by TickeH,.that he 
^jgloyc^ wit on fch«,4de of virtue and re, 
feB^r; ^e not: only^made the proper ufe pf 

».'5oI-'>:i. ;■ V wit 
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wit himftlf, but taught it to others j and 
from his time it, has. been genendlj itiblcr- 
vient to the caufe of reafon ancLxjf truth. 
I^ has diflipated the prejtidiae that had long 
cpnneaed gaiety with vkt^ and eafineft of 
njanners with laxity of jprinciplcs. He has 
reftored virtue to its dignity, and taught in- 
nocence not. to be ajfhamed. This is an eje- 
vation of literary charafter^ aiov^ all Greek, 
ab<me all Roman fam. No greater felicity 
can genius attain than that of leaving puri- 
fted intcUedtual pleafure, feparated ndith 
froim indecency, and wit from licentiouf- 
wf^ f of having tajaght a focccflipn of writers 
to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodnefs ^ and, if I may ule cxpreffions yet 
more awful, of having turpedinany U rlgkie^ 
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... * • ■ . . . , 

ABDISOK, in Kxs life, and for fote. 
time lAemards, was conflderedi)y the greatct 
part of readers as fttprcmdy excelling both 
in poetry and criticifm . Part of liis reputa- 
tion may be probably aicribed to the atf- 
vahccmeht of hi( fortune: wbeh, as Swift 
obferves, he becamp a ftatcfmanr> and faw 
poets* waiting at his kvee, it is no wonder 
th« praife was accumulated upon him. 
Mucfi. ISkeWife may be more honourably 
afcwbed to his perfonal character : he who; if 
he h^' claimed it, might have obtained the 
diidem, \Hras not likely tb be tiemed'idie laareh 



1 1 



But time quickly puts an ^qd tp' aitifeciaV 
and accidental fame 3 and Addilbh is to pj^iV 
through futurity protefted only by his ge- 
nius. Every name which kindnefs or in- 
tereft onc^ raifed too high, is in danger^ left 
the nexj age fhould, by the vengeance of 
criticifm, fink it iji the lame proportion. A 
great writer has lately ftyled him anindif^ 
fcnvf paet^ and a worfe critick. 






* , His . portry is firft to be coaildered ; of 
which k mu& be confefled that it lias Hot 

often 
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often thofe felicities of didtion which give 
luftre to fentiments, or that vigour of fen- 
timenit that animates diftion : there is little 
of ardour, vehemence; or tranfport ; there ia 
very rarely the awfulnefo of grandfeur, fend 
not ver^ often the fplendotir of elegance.' 
He thinks juftly; iDiit he thiA^s feintly . This 
is his general charadter j t6 ^hich, doubttefs^ 
many fingle paffiigcs ^11 fiirnifh exceptions, 

Yet^ if he feldom reaches fupreme excel- 
lence^ he rarely links into dulriefs, ahd is 
ftill mere rarely entangled in ahfurdity. hFc 
liid not tfuft his powers enough to be negli- 
gent. Thei-e is in moft of his compofitions 
^ cilmneft and equability, deliberate and 
•cautious, fometimes with little that delightSu 
but feldom with any thing that oiFend^« 

Of this kind ieem to be his poems to 
Dryden, to Somers, and to the King. His 
ode on St. Cecilia has been imijtated by Pope,. 
and has fomething in it of Dryden's vigour^ 
Of his Account of the Bhglifh Poets, he 
ufed to fpeakas aj^rViS/^^*; 1ml4t is n6t 
wotfe than his ufual ftrain. 3H[e*has find j ^dt 
very judidteuily/in his charadcr of Wilier^; 

Thr 



* Thy vcrfc could (Kcwcv'n Cromwcirs innocenc^ 
AikJ compliment the ftorms thatbcJre him hence. 
O! had thy Mufe not come an age j:oo fbon. 
But fccn great Naflau on the Britifli throne, 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page!-* 

What is this but to fay that he who could 

compliment Cromwell had. been the, proper 

poet for king William ? Addiibn howcyer 
never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always 
praifed^ hut has never been praifed beyond 
its merit. It is more corre<fl, with Icfs ap- 
pearance of labour, and more elcjgant, with 
lefs ambition of ornament, than wy other 
of his poems . There is however one broken 
^metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken : 

- \ - ■ \ ■ - FirUwith that' name-i- - 
I bridle in niy ftrtjggling Mufe with pain. 
That longs f ct launch into a nobler ftrain. 

' ' ' : 

To iridle 2i goddefs is no very dejicale idc»; 
but why muft fhc be bridled? becauf? flje 
longs /j» launch J an a^ which w?is never Jiin- 
dered by a iridle: zi^d .wluther will ibc 
launch ? into a nobler Jix^in. ^ She is in the 

firft 
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.ilrft:ltlie a borfey in the iecohd a^^/^i and 
\the -care of tbc pof t is to keep his borfi or 
his hat from^frging. ^ 



1 • 



The next compofition is the far-famed 
Camjpiaign, which Dr. Warton has termed- a 
Gazette in Rhyme, with harjhnefs not efteii , 
'ufed "by the good-nature of his criticifin. 
Before a cenfure fo levere is admitted, let 
us confider that War is a frequent fubjedt of 
PoelSy, and then enquire who has defcribed 
It with more juftnefs and force. Many of 
our own writers tried their powers upon 
this year of vidlory, yet Addifon's is ^.con« 
fefledly the beft^ performance ^ his , poeoj is 
the work of a man not blinded by th$ dulfc of 
learnings his images are not borrowed nuere*- 
ly from books. The fuperiority which he 
coijfers vipon Jiis hero is npt perfonal prpwefs, 
and mighty ^ bone, but deliberate intrepidity, 
a calm.comnjand of his/paffipns, and the 
power of confultiAg h;s own niind in A^ . 
mi4ft,of danger. The rejedipri.and qoja^ 
tempt of fidtion is iatipnaj and manly. 



^ .'^ "• - •w-' i :>i,-.X> 



It may^be obferved that the laft Jiine ^s 
imitated by Pppcj; 



v« ir« « 



% •* *^ Marlb'rough'lf 
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*Mtift'roq^S<flb^loi£s appear diTinehrfatfi^t-^ 
Rais'd of themfeWts^ their {cai^me clnuiios &ey 

boaft» 
And thofe that paint them trueft^ praife them 

moft** 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not 
knowing how to ufe what wa^ not his bwii, 
he ipoiled the thought when he had bor- 
tx>wcdit: 

The well-fting woies Ihdl footte my gh^; 
He beft can pamt them who ftall feelthem 
moil. 

Martial exploits may he fainted; perhaps woes 
may he painted; but they arc furcly not piunt-- 
edhy being well-fun^ : it is not eaiy to p^nt 
In fong, or to fing in colours. 

Ko {)a{rage hi the Campaign hjis been 
'niore often mentioneci than the iimile of the 
Afa^el, which is faid in the Tatler to be me 
cfthe rioBleJl thoughts that ever entered into th 
heart of mdn^ and Is therefore wordiy of at- 
tentive confideratidn. 'Let it be ^fft en-* 
quired whether it b^ a fimile. A poetical 
'fixtxile is the difcdvcry of likehei^ Between 
two adions^ in their g<!n^ral A^tufe diffi* 

mikri 
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hailar^ or of caufes terminating by different 
operations in fome refembknce of effed:. 
But the mention of another like eonfequence 
from a like caufe, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is not a fimile, but an ex- 
emplification. It is not a fimile to fay that 

• - 

the Thames waters fields^ as the Po waters 
fields; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Ice-*. 
land,, fo -ffitna vomits flames in Sicily. When 
Horace fays of Pindar, that he pours his vio- 
lence and rapidity of verfe, as a river fwoln 
with rain rufhes from the mountain : or of 
kimfelf, that his genius wanders in quefl of 
poetical: decorations, as the bee wanders tQ 
colled: honey; he, in either cafe, produces a 
fimile; the. mind is impreffed with this re- 
femblance of things generally unlike, as un^- 
iike as intelled: and body. But if Pindar ha4 
been ^fcribed as w;riting with the copiouf*: 
nefs and grandeur of Homer, or Hprace had 
told that he reviewed and finifhcd his owft 
poetry with, the fame care as Ifocrates polifh- 
ed his orations, inftead of finailitude he would - 
.have exhibited almofl identity; h6 Would: 
have given the fame portraits with different 
names.. . In the poem now examined, when 
the Bnglifh are reprefented a^ gaining ^ for*- 
tified pafs, by repetition of attack and perfe-^ • 
, \oLk IL C G verancc 
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verancc of rcfolution ; their obftinstcy of cou- 
rage, and vigour of onfet, is well iHuftrated 
by the fea that breaks, with inceffitnt battery, 
the dikes of Hollanrd. This is a fimile : bat 
when Addifon, having celebrated the befauty 
of Marlborough's perfon, tells us th^t^cM-* 
les thus was formed with every grace j here is no 
fimile, but a mere Exemplification. A fimile 
may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lihes ap- 
proach from greater dlftance : an exemplifica- 
tion may be confidered as two parallel lines 
whkh rtttt on together without approximd- 
tion, ftcver fer feparatcd, and neVcr joined. 

Marlborough is fb like the angel in the 
poem, that the action of both is aJmoA 
the fame, and performed by both in the 
/ame mariner. Marlborough teaches the bat^ 
tie to rage ; the angel direSfs the fiorm : 
Marlborough is unmoved in peaceful thought ; 
the angel is calm and ferene: Marlborough 
flands unmoved amidji the jhock of hofs ; the 
angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The lines 
on Marlborough are juft and noble; but the 
fimile gives almoft the fame images a fccond 
time. 



But 
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But perhaps this thought, though hardly 
a fimile, was remote from vulgar conceptions, 
and required great labour of refearch, or dex- 
terity of application. Of this, Dr, Madden, 
a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. If I had fet^ faid he, 
ten fchool'boys to write on the battle of Blen- 
heim, and eight had brought me the Angel, t 
Jhould not have been furprifed^ 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is Sel- 
dom mentioned, is one of the firft of Addi- 
fon's^compofitions. The ful^edl is well- 
chofen, the ficftion is pleafing, and the praife 
of Marlborough, for which the fcene gives 
an opportunity, is, what perhaps every hu- 
man excellence muft be, the produ6l of good- 
luck improved by genius. The thoughts are 
fometimes great, and fometimes tender; the 
verfification is eafy and gay* There is doubt- 
lefs fome advantage in the fhortnefs of the 
lines, which there is little temptation to load 
with expletive epithets. The dialogue feems 
commonly better than the fongs* The two 
comick charadters of Sir Trufty and Gride- 
line, though of no great value, are yet fuch 
as the poet intended. Sir Trufty's account 
of the death of Rofamond is, I think, too 

C c a grofsly 
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grofsly abfurd. The whole drama is airy and 
elegant ; engaging in its procefs, and pleafing 
in its conclufion. If Addifon had cultivated 
the lighter parts of poetry, he would proba- 
bly have excfelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to 
the rule obferved in feledting the works of 
other poets, has by the weight of its charac- 
ter forced its way into the late colledion, is 
unqueftionably the nobleft producSlion of Ad^ 
difon's genius. Of a work fo much read, it 
is difficult to fay any thing new. About 
things on which the public thinks long, it 
commonly attains to think right; andof Cato 
it has been not unjuftly determined, that it is 
rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, ra- 
ther a fucceffion of juft fentiments in elegant 
language, than a reprefentation of natural 
afFedlions, or of any ftate probable or poffible 
in human life. Nothing here excites or aj- 
fwages emotion^, here is no magical poijoer of 
' raijingphantajiick terror or wild anxiety. The 
events are expedted without folicitude, and 
are remembered without joy or forrow. Of 
the agents we have no care: we confider not 
what they are doing, or what they are fufFer- 
ijig j We Willi only to know what they have to 

fay. 
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6y. . Cato is a being above our folicitude; a 
man of whom the gods take care, and whom 
we leave to their care with heedlefsconfidence. 
To the reft, neither gods nor men. can have 
much attention 5 for there is not one amongft 
them that ftrongly attrafts either aiFedtion or 
efteon. But they are made the vehicles of 
iuch fentiments and fuch expreflion, that 
there is fcarcely a fcene in the play which the 
reader does not wifli to imprefs upon his 
memory^ 

When Cato was ihewn to Pope *, he ad- 
vifed the author to print it, without "any the- 
atrical exhibition; fuppofing that it would be 
read more favourably than heard. Addifon 
declared himfelf of the fame opinion ; but 
urged the importunity of his friends for its 
appearance on the ftage. The emulation of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expectation, 
and its fuccefs has introduced or confirmed 
among us the ufe of dialogue too declama- 
tory, of unaffe<aing elegance, and chill phi- 
4ofophy. 

The univerfality of ^applaufe, however it 

C c 3 might 
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might quell the ccnfurc of common mortals, 
had no othex effed than to harden Dennis in 
fixed diilike 4 but his diflike was not merely 
capricious « He found and (hewed many 
laults ; he fhewed them indeed with anger» 
but he found them with acutenefs, fuch as 
ought to refcue his criticifm from obliYion ; 
though, at laft, it will have no other life thaiv 
it derives from the work which it endeavours 
to opprefs. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of 
the audience, he gives his reafon, by remark-, 
ing, that 

*' A deference is to be paid to a general ap- 
plaufe, when it appears that that applaufe 
is natural and fpontaneous -, but that little 
regard is to be had to it, when it is affedec^ 
*' and artificial f Of all the trajgedies which 
** in his memory have had yaft and violent 
** runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
^* tbecn tolerable, mpft' have been fcandalous, 
^* When a poet writes a tragedy, who know$ 
*' he has judgement, and who feels he has 
^* ]gcnius, that pppt -prefumps upon hjis own 
^* merit, and fcorns to make a cabaK That 
** people come coolly to the reprefentation of 

' . . " J **fuch 
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<* fuch a tragedy, without apy violent expec^ 
'* tation, or delufive imagination, or invinci-* 
ble prcpofleflion ; that fuch an audience is 
liable to receive the imprefiions which the 
poem (hall naturally make in them, and to 
judge by their own reafon, and their own 
judgements, and that reafon and judge- 
^* ment are calm and ferene, not formed by 
nature to make profelytes, and to controul 
and lord it over the imaginations of others. 
** But that when an author writes a tragedy, 
** who knows he has neither genius nor 
judgement, he has recourfe to the making 
a party, and he endeavours to make up in 
^* induftry what is wanting in talent, and to 
^* fupply by poetical craft the abfence of po- 
^^ etical art : that fuch an author is humbly 
contented to raife men's paflions by a plot 
without doors, fince he defpairs of doing it 
by that which he brings upon the ftage. 
That party and paflion, and prepoffeffion, 
•* are clamorous and tumultuous things, and 
^^ fo niuch the more' clamorous and tumul- 
*< tuous by how much the more erroneous : 
** that they domineer and tyrannize over- the 
'^ imaginations oif perfons who want judge- 
^* ment, and fometimes too of thofe who 
** have it J and, like a fierce and outrageous 
' ' Cc 4 *• torrent. 
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*« torrent, be^t down all oppofition before 



" them/- 



He then condemns the negleft of poetical 
juftice ; which is always one of hi§ favourite 
principle?. 

# 
'f 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick 
•' poet, by the exad: diftribution of poetical 
f * juftice, to imitate the Diyifjc Difpenfatipn, 
*^ and to inculcate a particular Proyidence, 
f* 'Tis true, indeed, upon the ftage of the 
** world, the wicked ibmetimes profper, and 
*f the guiltlefs fuffer. But that is permitted 
^* by the Governor of the world, to ihew, 
5* from the attribute of his infinite juft^ce, 
*' that there is a compenfation in futurity, to 
?f prove the immortality of the human fgul, 
f* and the certainty of future rewards and 
y punishments. But the poetical pfrfons in 
V^ tragedy exift no longer tfian the reading, or 
*' the reprefentation I the whole extent of 
their entity is circumfcribed by thpfe^ and 
therefore, during that reading or reprefen- 
tation, according to their merits or deme- 
rits, they iiiiift be punilhed or rewarded, 
f^ If this is not done, there is no impartial 
*f. diftribution of poetical juftice, no inftruc- 

^^ tivq 
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'^f tive leQure of a particular Providence, and 

^r' no imitation of the Divine Difpenfation, 

•-* And yet the author of this tragedy does not 

?** only run counter to this, in the fate of hi$ 

f^ principal charadter j but every where, ' 

** throughout it, makes virtue fuiFer,and vice 

^.f triumph : for not only "Gato is vanquifhec} 

*f by Caefar, but the treachery and perfi- 

f * dioufnefs of Syphax prevails over the ho^- 

f^ ncft fimplicity and the credulity of Jnba;' 

** and the fly fubtlety and dijflimulation of 

f^ Fortius over the generous franknfefs ancf 

?* open-rheartednefs of Marcus/' 

Whatever pleafure there may be in fccii^ 
crimes punifhed and virtue rewarded, yet,' 
iince wickednefs often profpers in real life, 
the poet is certainly at liberty to give it pro- 
fperity pn the ftagc. For if. poetry has an 
imitation of reality, how are its laws broken 
by exhibiting the world in its tfue form ? 
The ftage may fometimes gratify our wifhes; 
but, if it be truly the mirror of life , it ought to 
Ihew us fometimes what we are to expe(St. 

Dennis objedts to the charafters that they 
are not natural, or reafonable; but as heroes 
and herpines are not beings that are feen every 

day. 
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day» it is bu'd ^ fit^i upon what princiF^^ 
their concluift (hall be tried. It is, howwpr, 
not ufdefs to confider what he fays of the 
manner in which Cato receives the account of 
his ibn'S death. 

•'.Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth 
*^ ad| one jot more in nature th^n that of his 
^f fon and Lucia in the third. Cato receives 
** tbq news of his fon's death not only with 
*• dry eyes, but with a fort of fatisfadlion ; 
^ and in the fame page iheds tears for the 
calamity of his .country, and does the fame 
thing in the next page upon the bare ap- 
prdicnfion of the danger of his friends, 
Now,iinoe the love of one's country is the 
love of one's countrymen, as I have (hewn 
'• upon another occafion, I defire to a& thefe 
queftions : Of all our countrymen, which 
do we love moit, thofe whom we know, 
" or thofe whom we know not ? And of thofe 
*' wImmti we know, which do we cherifh 
^ moil, our friends or our enemies ? And of 
our friends, which are the deareft to us ? 
thofe who are related to us, or thofe who 
are; not? And of all our relations, for 
which have we moft tendernefs, for thofe 
V.^who are n^ar to us, or for thofe who ar« 

** remote? 
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" remote ? And of our near reUtiom, which 
** are the neareft, and confequently the deareft 
" to us, our oiFspring or others ? Our ofT-i 
^* fpring, moft certainly ; as nature, or in 
^^ other words Providence, has wifely con- 
^* trived for the prefervation of mankind* 
** Now, does it not follow, from what has 
•* been faid, that for a man tp receive the 
** news of his fon's death with dry eyes, and 
to weep at the fame time for the calamities 
of his country, is a wretched affe^fbation, 
" and a miferable inconfiftency ? Is not that, 
^^ in plain Englifh, to receive with dry eyes 
^* the news ci the deaths of thoib for whofe 
'* fake our country is a name fo dear to us, 
^* and at the fame time to flied tears for thofe 
^* for whofe fake$ our country is not a name 

** fo dear to mf" . 

.* 

But this formidable aflaiknt is leaft refifti- 
ble when he attacks the probability of ^ the 
aftion, and the reafonablenefs of the plan. 
Every critical reader muft remark, that Ad- 
difon has, with a fcrupulofity almoft unex- 
ampled on the Englifh ftage, confined him- 
felf in time to a fingle day, and in place to 
rigorous unity. The fcene never changes, 

and 
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and the tdiole action of the play paiTes in the 
great hall of Cato*s houfe at Utica. Much 
therefore is done in the hall» for which any 
other place had been more fit ; and this im- 
propriety affords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
paffagc is long; but as fuch difquifiuons are 
not common, and the objedtions are ikilfuUy 
formed and vigoroully urged, thoie who de- 
light in critical controverfy will not think it 
tedious* 
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Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempro- 
nius makes but one foliloquy, and imme- 
diately in comes Syphax, and then the two 
politicians arc at it immediately. They 
lay their heads together, with their fnufF- 

*^ boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes has it, 
and league it away. But, in the midft of 
that wife fcene, Syphax feems to give a fca- 

*^ :(bnable caution to Sempronius : 

" Sypb. But is it true, Sempronius, that your 

" fenate 
** Is caird together"? Gods ! thou muft be 

" .cautious, 
^' Cato has piercing eyes. 
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*^ There is a great deal of caution ihewn in- 
deed, in meeting in a governor's own hall 
to carry on their plot againft him. What- 
** ever opinion they have of his eyes, I fup* 
" pofe they had none of his ears, or they' 
^* would never have talked at this foolifh 
'^ rate fo near ; . 

<^ Gods ! thou muft be cautious. 

. ■ ' ' ' 

« 

'* Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato 
*^ fliould overhear you, and turn you off for 
*' politicians, Csefar would never take you ; 
** no, Caefar would never take you. 

" When Catq, Adl II. turns the fenators 
*Vout of the hall, upon pretence of ac- 
" quainting Juba with the refult of their de- 
bates, he appears to me to do a thing 
which is neither reaforiable nor civil. Juba 
** might certainly have better been made ac- 
«« quainted with the refult of that debate in 
'* fome private apartment of the palace. But 
** the poet was driven upon this abfurdity 
^* to make way for another ; and that is, to 
<« give Juba an opportunity to demand Mar- 
'« cia of her father. But the quarrel and 
^' rage of Juba and Syphax, in the fame A6t, 

" the 
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'* the invcftives of Syphax againft the Ro- 
** mans and Cato i the advice that he gives 
«* Juba, in her father*s hall, to bear away 
•* Marcia by force ; and his brutal and da- 
'^ morous rage upon his refufal, and at a time 
^* when Cato was fcarce out of fight, and per-^ 
*^ haps not out of hearing ; at leaft, feme of 
*''his guards or domefticks muft ncceflfarily 
be fuppofcd to be within hearing; is a 
thing that is fo far from being probable, 
that it is hardly poflible. 
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** Sempronius, in the fccond Ad, corner 
** back once more in the fame morning to 
•* the governor's hall, to carry on the con- 
'* fpiracy with Syphax a^nft the governor, 
** his country, and his family ; which is fo 
'* ftupid, that it is below the \vifdom of the 
** O—'s, the Mac's., and the Tcague's ^ even 
** Euftace Commins himfelf would never 
have gone to Juftice-hall, to have confpir- 
ed again the governnpient. If officers at 
Portfmouth' flaould lay their heads toge- 
^' ther, in order to the carrying off J — G — 's 
niece or daughter, would they meet in 
J— G — 's hall, to carry on that confpi- 
jacy ? There would be no neceffity for 
their meeting there, at Icaft till they came 

« to 
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** to the *x6tUtioil d£ theiif plot^ becaufe 
•* there would be o^er places to tneet in. 
•* There would be no probability that they 
** fhoulci meet theire, becaitfe there would be 
* ^ places more p ri vate and more commodious . 
^* Now there ought to be nothing in a tragi- 
^^ cal a^ea but what is necefiary or pro- 
«* habk. 

'^ But treafon is not the only tking that 
**'is carried on in this hall: that and 
love, and philofophy, take their turns in 
it, without iny manner of neceffity or 
probability occafioned by the uftlbn, as 
duly and as regularly, without itotertUpt- 
ing ofite another, as if there were a triple 
league between them, and a mutual agree- 
ment that €ach fhould give piace id and 
** mak« w*4y for' the other', in a due and or- 
" derly fuccej(S6n.' ' 

" We come now to the third Ad. Sem- 
** pronius, in this Ad, comes into the go- 
*♦ vernor's hall, with the leaders of the mu- 
** tiny : but as foon as Cato is gone, Senj- 
«' proaiu^,. who but juft before had adted 
^^ like UK unparalleled knave, difcover^ him- 

. IQ " felf. 
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^^ fclf, like an egre|;rious fool^ to be an ac^ 
/' complice in the confpiracy. 



** Semp. Know, villains, when fuch paltiy 

'^ flaves prefume 
<^ To mix in treafon, if^ the plot fucceeds, 
«« They're thrown neglected by : but if it fails, 
^*. They're fure to die like dogs, as you ftiall do- 
** Here, cake theft faftious monfters> drag therti 

" forth 
" To ftiddcn death.— 



" *Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader fays, 
•* there are none there but friends: but 18 
** that p^flible at fuch a junSure ? Can a 
*' parcel of rogues attempt to afiaffinate the 
*' governor of a town of war, in his own 
** houfe, in mid-day„ and after they are dif^ 
" covered and defeated, can there be none 
*• near them but friends ? Is it not plain 
*^ from thefe words of Sempronius, 

" Here, take thefe faftious monfters, drag 

■ « thehfi forth '" . 
*^ To fudden death^— ' ^ ' 

** and from the entrance of the guards upon 
*^ the Word of command, that thofe guards 
" were within ear-fhot? Behold Sempronitls 

T - *' then 
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* then palpably difcovered. How t:omcS it 

* to pafs, then, that, inftead of beiri^ hang- 

* ed up with the reft, he reniains fecure in 

* the governor's hall, and there carries on 

* his confpiracy againft ^ the government, 

* the third time in the fame day, with his 

* - old comrade Syphax ? who . enters at -the 

* .lame time that the guards are carrying 

* away the leaders, big with the news of 

* the defeat of Sempronius ; though where 

* he had his intelligence fo foon is difRcult 
' to itnagine^ And now the reader may ex- 

* pe<3: a very extraordinary fcene : there is 

* pot abundance of fpirit indeed, nor a great 
^ dealof paffion, but there is wifdom more 
^ than enough to fupply all defe<Sls. 

^' Sypb. Our firft defign, my friend, has prov'd 

'* abortive ; 
« Still there remains an after-game to play : 
" My troops are mounted, their Numidian 

" fteeds 
*^ SnufF up the winds, and long 'tx> fcour the 

" defart: 
" Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
*' We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his 

fc guard. 

Vol. II, D d '' And 
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<^ And bew down all diat would oppofe (nir 

*^ ptffagCi 
^' A day will bring us into Caefar-s camp. 
« 49^, Cohfufion I ihavc fail'd pf half my 

<^ purpofei 
a Marcia, the charming Martia'$ Icfi: behind, 

••« Well ! but though he tells us the half- 
** purpofe that he has failed of, he does not 
** tell us the half that he has carried, jBut 
** what does he mean by 

^ Marcia, the charming Marcia*s left behind? 

'* He is now in her own houie ; and wto 

*^ have neither fccn her nor heard' of her 

** any where elfe fincc the play began. Bt?t 

^' now let us hear Syphax : 

" What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
^« AtkI hurry her away by manly force ? 

^* But what does old Syphax mean by find-- 
^* ing h?r out? They talk as if fhewei'e 
•^ as hard to be found as a hare in a frofty 
*' naorning* 



'^ Semp, But how to gain adimffion ? 
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*• Oh ! (he is found out then, it fcems. 

«' But how to gain admiffion ? for acccfs 

f^ Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers, 

r 

'* But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba? 
** For he was owned and received as a lover 
** neither by the father nor by the daughter. 
'' Well ! but kt that pafs. Syphax puts 
*' Sempronius out of pain immediately; and, 
** being a Numidian, abounding iii wiles, 
'* fupplies him with a ftratagem for adraif- 
^* fion, that, I believe, is a non-pareillc : 

i^ Sypb. Thou (halt have Juba'sdrefs, and Ju- 
" ba's guards ; 
^ The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 
f^ Seems to appear before them, 

'^ Sempronius is, it feems, to pafs for 
♦* Juba in full day at Cato's houfe, where 
'* they were both fo very well known, 
^* by having Juba's drefs and his guards : aS 
^* if one of the marihals of France could 
^* pafs for the duke of Bavaria, at noon-day, 
^* at Verfailles, by having his drefs and li- 
^* veries. But how does Syphax pretend to 
^* help Sempronius to young Juba's drefs ? 
** Docs he fcrve him in '^double capacity^ 
- D d '2 ^^as 
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'* as general and mafter of his wardrobe ? 
f* But why Juba's guards ? For the deyH 
** of any guirds l^as Juba appeared with 
'* yet. Well ! though this is a mighty 
^^ politick invention, yet, methinks, they 
•^ might have dpnc without it : for, iince 
" the advice tha^ Syphax gave to.SemproT^ 
f* nius was, 

r 

?« To hu^ry her away hy manly force^. 

^* in my opinion, the fliorteft- and likelieft 
** way of coming at the lady was by derno- 
** liftiing, inftead of putting on an imperii^, 
^f nentdifguilfe to circumvent two or three 
** flave§. But Sempronius, it feems^ is of 
^* another opinion. He extols to the fkies 
f • the invention of old Syphax : 

f* Sempr. Heavens ! what a thought was there } 

*' Now I appeal to the reader, if I have 
f* not been ag good as my word. Did I 
f' not tell hini, that! would lay before him 
** a very vvife fcene \ 

** But now let us lay before the reader 
f^ that part of the fcenery of the Fourth 
<f A<ft, which may fhew the abfurdities 

'' which 
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** which the author has run into, throtigh 

* the indifereet obfervance of the Unity of" 

* Place. I do not remember that Ariftotle 
' has faid any thing e^prefsly concerning 
' the Unity of Place; *Tis true, implicitly 

* he has faid enough in the rules which he 
^ has laid down for the Chorus. For, by 
^ making the Chorrus an effcntial pfart of* 

* Tragedy, and by bringing it on the ftage 

* immediately after the opening of the fcene, 

* and retaining it there till the very ca- 
* ' taftrophe, he has fd determined atld fixed 

* the place of aftion, that it was impoflible 
^ for an authdr on the Grecian ftage to 

break through that unity, t atn of opi- 
nion, that if 1 rftoderri tragic poet can 
preferve the unity of place^ without de-^ 
ftroying the probability 6f the incidents, 
'tis always beft for hiiii to do it ; becaufe, 
by the prefervition of that iinity^ as we 
have taken notide above, he adds graces 
arid Gleanriefs, and comelihcfs, to the re- 
prefentation. But fince therfe are no ex- 
prefs rules about it, and we are under >no 
compuliioii to keep it^ fince we have no 
Chorus as the Grecian poet had ; if it 
cannot be preferved, v^^ithoUt rendering; 
the greater part of th« incidents unreafon- 

D d 3 ' •* able 
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<< able and abfurd, and perhaps fometimes 
^^ monftrouSy 'tis certainly better to break it. 

^' Now comes bully Sempronius» comi'^ 
'^ cally accoutred and equipped with his Nu* 
*^ midian drefs and his Numidian guards. 
<^ Let the reader attend to him with ail his 
«* ears ; for the words of the wife are pre- 
«« cious : 

*' Sempr. The deer is lodged, IVc track'd 
" her to her covert. 

** Now I would fain know why this deer 
** is faid to be lodged, fince we have not 
** heard one word, fince the play began, of 
•* her being at all out of harbour : and if we 
** confider the difcourfe witli which fhe and 
** Lucia begin the Adt, we have leaibn to 
** believe that they had hardly been talking 
*' of fuch matters in the ftreet. However, 
*' to pleafure Sempronius, let us fuppofe> 
** for once, that the deer is lodged : 

<* The deer is lodg'd> IVe tracked her to her 
" covertr 

" ** If he had fccn bsr in the open field,. 
!* what occafipniia4.hc to trackhcr, when 

2 . ^. •• he 
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^* he had (o many Numidian dbjgi at his 
heels^ which, with one halloo, he might 
have fet upon her haunches ? If he did 
not fee her in the open iield, how could 
he poffibly track her ? If he had feeii hef 
*' in the ftreet, why did he not fet upon her 
'* in the ftreet, fince through the ftreet flie 
** muft be carried at laft ? Now here, inftead 
of having his thoughts upon his bufioef^ 
and upon the prefent danger ^ inftead of 
meditating and contriving how he ihall 
pafs with his miftrefs through the foutherft 
gate, where her brother Marcus is upon 
the guard, and whpre ihe would certainly 
prove an impediment to him, which is 
the Roman word for the baggage y inftead 
** of doing this, Sempronius is cntcrtainii;^jp 
" himfelf with whimfies : 

^* SemfT. How will the young Numidian ravo 

"to fee 
<' His miftrefs loft I If aught could glad my foul, 
«' Beyond th' enjoyrfient of fo bright a prize, 
^^ 'Twould be to torture that young giiy Bar* 

" barian. 
« But hark 1 what noifc ? Deftdbi to my hopefli 

<^ 'tis he, 
" 'Tis Juba's felf I There i» but ofie Way leffj 
« He ,muft be murder'd, and a paflpage cut 
" Thi:ough thofe his guar^fej 

Dd 4 ** Pray, 
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^* Pray, what arc tAofe Bis guards? t 
*' thought at prefcnt, that Juba's guards 
** had been Sempronius's tools, and had 
** been dangling after his heels. 

** But now let iis fum up all the/eabfur- 
dities together. Sempronius goes at noon- 
day, in Juba's clothes, and with Juba s 
guards, to Cato's palace, in order to pais 
for Juba, in a place where they were 
both fo very well known : he meets Ju- 
** ba there, and refolves to murder him with 
^* his own guards. Upon the guards appear- 
'^ ing a little bafhful, he threatens them: 

" Hah ! Daftards, do you tremble I 
. " Or ^dt like men, or by yon azure heav'n ! > 

** But the guards ftill remaining reftive, 
'* Sempronius himfelf attacks Juba, while 
** each of the guards is reprefenting Mr. 
** Spedtator's fign of the Gaper, awed, it 
** feems, and terrified by Sempronius's 
^* threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes 
** his own army prifoners, and carries them 
'* in triumph*away to Cato. Now I would 
^* fain know, if any part of Mr. Bayes'stra- 
'* gedy is fo full of abfurdity as this I 

'' Upon 
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*' Upon hearing the clafh of fwords, Lu- 
** cia and Marcia come in. The queftiori 
*' is, why no men come in upon hearing the 
*' noifc of fwords in the governor's hall ? 
*' Wh?re was the governor himfelf ? Where 
*' were his guards? Where were his fer- 
'• vants ? Such an attempt as this, fo near 
" the perfDn of a, governor of a place of war^ 
** was enough to alarm the whole garrifon : 
*' and yet, for almoft half an hour after Sem- 
^* 'pronius was killed, we find none of thofe 
** Appear, who were the likelieft in the world 
** to be alarmed; and the noife of fwords is 
*' made to draw only tvyo poor women thi- 
*♦ ther, who Were moft certain to run away 
** from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's com- 
*• ing in, Lucia appears in all the fymptoms 
** of an hyfterical gentlewoman : 

" Luc. Sure 'twas the clafli of fwords ! my 
" troubled heart ^ 

" Is fo call down, and funk amidft its forrows, 
« It throbs with fear, and akes at every found ! 

'^ And immediately her old whimfy returns 
" upon her : ^ 

" O Marcia, ftiould thy brothers,,for my fake — 
« I die away with horror at the thought. . • 

'' She 
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^^ She fancies that there can be no cuttings 
** of-throats, but it muft be for her. If this 
*^ is tragical^ I would fain know what is co* 
" mical. Well ! upon this they fpy the 
^* body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, delude 
'^ ed by the habits it feems^ takes him for 
•* Juba ; for, fays fhe, 

^' The face is muffled up vnthin the garment. 

Now how a man could fight;, and fidl with 
his face muffled up in his garment; is, I 
think, a little hard to conceive ! Befides, 
Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
be Sempronius. It was not by his gar-^ 
ment that he knew this ; it was b](t his face 
then : his face therefore^as not muffled. 
Upon feeing this maii with the muffled 
face, Marcia falls a-raving ; and, owning' 
herpaffionfor the fuppofed defuncfl, begins 
to make his funeral oration. Upon which 
Juba enters liftening, Ifuppofe on tip- toe: 
for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
ter liftening, in any other pofture. I 
would fain know how it came to pafs, that 
during all this time he had fent nobody, 
no not fo much as a candle- fnuiFer, to take 
away the dead body of Sempronius. WfeU ! 
but let us regard him liftening. Having 

*' left 
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•♦ left his apprehcnfion behind him, he, at 
^* firft, applies what Marcia fays to Sempfo- 
^' nius. But finding at laft, with much ado> 
*« that he himfelf is the happy man, he quits 
" his eve-dropping, and difcovers himfelf 
*^ juli time enough to prevent his being 
** cuckoled by a dead man, of whom the 
** moment before he had appeared fo jea-^ 
** lous 3 and greedily Intercepts the blifs, 
** which was fondly defigned for one who 
'*' could not be the better for it. But here 
" I muft aik a queftion : how comes Juba 
*' to liftenherc, who had not liftened before 
** throughout the play ? Or, how comes he 
** to be the only perfon of this tragedy who 
** liftens, when love and treafon were fo often 
talked in fo publick a place as a hall ? I 
am afraid the apthor was driven upon all 
*' thefe abfurdities only to introduce this 
** miferable miftake of Marcia; which, af- 
^* ter all, is much below the dignity of tra- 
*' gedy, as any thing h which is the cffed 
*** oar refult of trick. 






But let us come to the fcenery of the 
Fifth A&. Cato appears firft upon the 
fcene, fitting in a thoughtful pofljurej in 
^ -his hand Plato's treatife on the Immor tali* 

** ty 
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ty of the Soul, a drawn fword oh the tabfe 
by him. Now let us confider the place iii 
which this fight is pifefcrited to U9. The 
place, forfooth, is a long hall . Let us fup- 
pofe, that any one {hould place himfelf id 
this pofture, in the midft of one of our 
halls in London ; that he ihould appear 
^* folus, in a fullen pofture, a drawn fword oii 
the table by him; in his hand Plato's tfca- 
tife on the Immortality of the Soul, tranf- 
lated lately by Bernard Lintot : I dcfire 
the reader to confider, whether fuch a per- 
fon as this would pafs with them who be- 
held him, for a great patriot, a great philo- 
fopher, or a general, or for fome whitnllcal 
perfon who fancied himfelf all thefe ; and 
whether the people, who belonged to the 
family, would think that fuch a perfon had 
a defign upon their midrifs or his owii ? 
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^* In fhoft, that CatO ihoiifd lit long 
enough, in the aforefaid pofture, in the 
midft of this large hall^ to read over Pla- 
to's treatife on the Immortality of the 
Soul, which is a Ic&ure of two long hours > 
that he ihould propofe to himfelf to be 
private there upon that occafion j that he 
ftiould be angiy with his fon for intruding 

*' thece > 
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<* there ; then, that he fliould leave this hall 
^/ upon the preteijjce of fleep, give himfelf thq 
** mortal wound in his bedchamber, and then 
be brought back into that hall to expire, 
purely to ihew his good- breeding, and fave 
his friends the. tri^uble of coming up to 
his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to 
be improbable, incredible, impoffible." 
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Such is the cenfure of Dennis, There is, 

4 1 ~ 

as Drydenexprefles it, perhaps foo much hofje--. 
play irf his raillery ; but if his jeils are coarfe, 
his arguments are ftrong- Yet as we love 
better to be pleafed than to be taught, Cato 
is read> and the critick is negledled. 

piufhed with confeioufnpfs of thef^ detec- 
tions of abfurdity in the condud:, he after- 
wards attacked the fentiments of Cato ; but 
he then amufed himfelf with petty cavils, 
jiijd minute objections. 

Of Addifon's fmaller poems, no particu- 
lar mention is neceflary; they have little 
that can employ or require a critick. The 
parallel qf the Princes and Gods, in his 
yerfes to Kneller, is often happy, but is too 
^ell known to be quoted. 

His 
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His tranflations, fo far as I have compared 
them, want the exaftncfs of a fcholar. That 
he undcrftood his authors cannot be doubtedi 
but his verfions will npt teach others to un- 
derftand them, being too licentioufly para- 
phrafticaL They are however, for the moA 
part, fmooth and eafy j and, what is the firft 
excellence of a tranflator, fuch as may be 
read with pleafure by thofe who do not 
Jcnow the originals, 

■ 

His poetry is poliflied and pure ; the pro- 
duiftpf a mind too judicious to commit faults^ j 
but not fufficiently vigorous to attain excel- ' 
lence. He has fometimes a ftrikingline, or 
a (hining paragraph ; but in the whole he Is 
warm rather than fervid, and (hews more 
dexterity than ftrength. He was however 
one of our earlieft examples of corredknefs. 

The verfification which he had learned 
from Dryden, he debafed rather than refin- 
ed. His rhymes are often difTonant; in his 
Georgick he admits broken lines. He ufes 
l)oth triplets and alexandrines, but triplets 
xnpre frequently in his tranflations than his 
other works. The mere ftru6lure of verfcs 

icems 
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icems never to have engaged much of his care« 
3ut his lines are very finooth in Rofamond, 
and too fmooth in Catp« 

- i • • 

Addifpn Is now to bft confidered as a cri^ 
tick ; a name which the prefent generation 
is fcarcely willing to allow him. His criti* 
cifm is condiKmned as tentative or experimen.^ 
taL rather than fcientifick, and he is confi*^ 
dered as deciding hy taf^e rather thai) by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon for thofe who have 
grown wife by the labour of others, to add a 
little of thejr own, and overlook their mafters. 
Addifon is now defpifed by feme who perhaps 
would never have feen his defeats, but by th? 
lights which he afforded them. That he al? 
ways wrote as he would think it necefTary to 
^f^rite now, cannot be affirmed; his inftrucr 
fions were fuch as the chara<3:er of his readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which 
now circulates in common talk, was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not profeffing 
learning were not afljamed of ignorance; and 
in the female world, any acquaintance with 
books was diftinguiihed only to be cenfured. 
Hjs purppfewas to infufe literary c\iriofity, 

by 
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by gentle and unfufpededxonv^ance, into 
the gay^ the idle, .and the wealthy. ; he there* 
fore prefented knowledge in /ihe^moft allur- 
ing form, not lofty and auftere, but acccf- 
iible and familiar. Whea he fhewed them 
their dcfeSs, he fbcwed them likewife tliat 
they might he eaiiXy fuppUed. His attempt 
fucce^ad ; enquiry was awakencii, and com- 
^rcbonfion ej^pand^l. . An c»aittlation of in^ 
tdle&ual elegance was excited^ and from his 
time to our own, life has been gisadualljr 
exalted, and converfation purified and cnn 

» • . 

Dryden had, not many years .before, fcat^^ 
tcred criticifm over his Prefaces with very 
Jittlc parcimony ; huU though hie, fomctimc» 
condefeended . to be iomewbat . familiar, hif 
manner was iji general too fchQlafticV for 
thofe whp had yet their rudiments to kari^ 
and found it pot eafy to underftand thcif 
mailer. His obfervations were framed rather 

• - • • • * ■ 

for thofe that wf re learning to write, thau 
for thofe that read only to talk. 

An inftruftor like Addifbn was now want- 

» 

ing, whofe remarks being fuperficial, might 
be eafily underftood, and being juft^ might 

prepare 
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prtpdre the mind for more attainments. 
Had he preiented Paradife Loji to the pub-* 
lick with all the pomp of fyftem and feVcrity 
of fcience, the criticifm would perhaps have 
been admired, and the poem ftill have been 
negleded; but by the blandiihn^ents of gen-s 
tlenefs and facility, he has made Milton ait 
univerfal favourite, with whotn readers of* 
every clafs think it neceifary to be pleafed^ 

He defcended, Jiow and then to lower dift- 
quiiitions i ^d by a ferious difplay of the 
beauties of Chevy Cbafe^ expofed himfelf to 
the ridicule of WagftaiF, who beilowed a like 
pompous character on I'om ^bumb } and to 
l£he contempt of Dennis, who, confidering 
the fundamental pofition of his criticifn\^ 
that Cbevy Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleaie^ 
becaufe it is natural, obferves, *' that there 
i^ a way of deviating from nature^ by hom-> 
bail or tumour, which foars above nature^ 
and ehlar^s images beyond their real bulk j 
by affe<5tation^ which forfakes nature in queil 
of fpmething unfuitable; and by imbecilUty^ 
which degrades nature by^ faintnefs and di-, 
minution, by obfcuring its appearances, and 
weakening its cffeifts.'* In Chevy Chafe there 
is not much of either bom baft or affe<^tioni 

Vol. IX, £ e but 
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bat dim is chill aodi lifekfs imbecilUty. 
The fkory cannot pofiibly be toM in a man- 
ner that ihatl make lefs impMi&oii on the 
fiuncl. 

Before the profound obfervers of the pre^ 
fent race repofe too fecurely on the con- 
icioufnefe of their fuperiority to^ Addifon, 

r 

let them Qonfider his Remarks on Ovid^ in 
which may be found fpecimens of criticifm 
fbfficieiitly fubtle and refined; let them 
peruie Hkewife hid Ei&ys ot% Wity and on 
the Pieafures ef Imagmatkny in which he 
fbttnds-art on the bafe of nature^ and draws 
^ principles of invention frosi^ difpofitMms 
inherent^ in the mind of man, with &ill 2^ 
elegance^, fuch as his coiiitenanerS' will not 
«ftfily attain. 

h^ z\ deicjriber «f life and nxaooecs. he 
muft^ be allowed to ibnd perhaps tlie firil of 
the fkft rank. His. humour^ which, as: 
Steele obferves, is peculiar to himfelf^ is fo» 
happily difliiied as to give the grace of no-* 
velty to- donieMck fcenes and daily occur- 
rences , He ft^rer outfit fs the mpd^ (f' na^ 
iure^ nor raifes merriment or wonder by tl» 
violation of truth* His figures nei^or dw 

vert 
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Vert by'diftortiony. nqrrataia^c: by/ag^;ta«ratiQn» 
Hid capids life i^ith: To liiiiah fidelity, that 
be^ can be hud\y fk^d.to invent r yeth3« eati* 
liibitions have an air £0 muah original^ tlia4 
it is -difficult to Ajppofe th«in not n^erefy th* 
produ^fc a£ imaginationi < ? 

As a teacher itifiiiiiTdbmi hcLfoiay be con*^ 
fidcntly followed i His religion has nothing 
in it ehthufiaflick or: fiiperititious : he ap-^ 
pears neither weakljr areduloiis^nor waintonljf 
fcepticaf^ his moral i^di?^ neither diuigerQufljfr 
lax^ nor impradieahly rigid* AU the eiv 
ehantmeht of fancy^ and dl theicdgency of" 
argument, are employed^to ntcommend to tht 
r<^er his real intereii, «he cafe of pleafing 
the Author of hid being* Truth is ihewn 
fometimes as the phantom of a vifion^ ibme-» 
times appears half-* veiled in an allegory j 
fometimes attrafts regard in the robes of 
fancy, and fometimes fteps forth in the con- 
fidence of reafon« She wears a thoufand 
dreiles, and in all is pleaiingi 

Mille habet ornatusi mille decenter habet*. 

His profe is the model of the middle ftyle> 
on grave fubjefts not formal, on light oc* 
cafions not groveling ; pure without fcriipu-* 

E e 2 lofity^ 
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lofity^ and exad without apparent elabora*' 
tion.| always equable, and^ways faiy^/aalL;^ 
out glowing words or pointed fentences* 
Addifbn never deviates from his track to^ 
ihatch a grace ; he ieeks no ambitioua orna- 
ments, and tries no hazardous innovations* 
His page is always luminous, but never 
blazes in iinexpefbed fpleodour. « ^ 

'. It was apparently his principal endeavour 
to avoid all Jbarfhnefs and feverity of di£kionf 
he i$ therefore fometimes verboie in his tran-«. 
ittions and connections, and fopietimes de-. 
icends too much to the language of convcr-, 
fadon ; yet if his language Iwd .been lela 
idiomatical, it might have loft fomcwhat of 
its%gcnuinc Anglicifm. . What he attempt- 
cdf be performed; he is never feeble, and he 
^d not wifli to be energetick ; he is never 
rapid, and he. never ftagnatcs . His fentenccs 
jbive neither ftudied amplitude, nor affi?(aed 
i).revity ; his periods, though not diligqp^y 
rounded, are voluble and ^cafy* Whoever 
^iflies to attain an Englifh ftyle, familiar but 
not coarfc, and elegant but not oftentatioiis, 
mwft give his dayiand nights to the volumci 
4)f Addifon^ / > 

.. . ; HUGHES. 
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JOHK HUGHES, thcfon of a citkcn 
of London, and of Anne Burgefs, of ah 
ancient family in; Wiltfliire, wai born at 
Marlboroagh, July 29, 1677. :Hetvas tdu- 
cated at a private fchool ; and though his ad- 
vances in literature are in the Bi&grdphui 
very oftentatioufly difpkjrcd, the haitoe tof His ' 
mailer is fomewhat lin 




» « 



* * » 



^v 



At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; 
and paraphrafed, rither too ditfufcly, the ode 
of Horace which begins Integer Fit^. To 
poetry he added the fcience of mtifick^ in 
which he feems to have attained cbhficierjable 
ikill, together with the. practice of dcfign, or 
rudiments of painting. 



t J < . • • > < I 



His ftudies did not wtthdrkw him whdlly^ 
from bufiriefs, noff did bufinefs -binder him* 
from ftudy. He had a place in tbe.6iSkre of * 
ordnance, and was &cretary to feveral cem« 

£ e 3 miflions 
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miflions for purchafing lands neccffary to &• 
cure the royal docks at Chatham and Portf- 
mouth ; yet found time to ftccjuairit hiihfelf 
with modern languages. 

In 1697 h<&Ipub|ifhed a Jioem ^ thdj^eac^ 
cfRyfwkki and in 1699 another piece, call- 
ed The Court of Neptune^ on the return of 
bing Wariam, .whkb KeT uddrfefied io Mr, 
Moimgcic^l^tfae^ooecal patban of the folio wei^^ 
of the^ Mufes^ . The &xqI }idar lie. produced a 
feflg^rr the'dUke^pf *Gl,QW^fter'§ birth*^^y, . 

. He did' not confine himfelf to poetry, but 
cuJj:ivjLtj^ Other kjinds.. of writing with great 
fuccefssr . -and ^about this time fhewed his 
knowledge of human nature by an EJfay on 
tb(: Pkafitre.^if heif^ Je^eiyed,- . ip 170? hq 
IMJ^i^^,:(^the (jeath^.of kbg WiilW a, 

w^ote- ^o Aq-, ;p^af>^|:^«;, -9n: the Of i«r/^. H/- 
<u(7j of HoracQ, 

In 1^03 Bis^'odeonK^ufidk wiis i^^ 
at Stationers Hall; and'he wrote afterwards 
fix caaj;aj^$^[ which w;^r?.^qtto mui&clc by die 
greaf6ft,i?jfi^ef crfthatt fifTjej and feem ifftend-* 

ejcof icJc mA Jirj^tionji: $«tertaiiuaent> .whicK 
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\m hp^ 9l^^& '<;Qtn^a6e4i and always }ik»^ 

p*e<?ai^4i. > 

His reputation was now fo far advanced, 
that the publicfc b^gam to pay reverence to 
his nanie; and he was folicited to..prefix a 
j^reface to. the tranflation of Boccalini^ a wrir 
ter whofe fatirical vein coft him liis life in 
Italy; but who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though intro- 
duced by fuch powerful recommendation. . 

He tranflated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the 
^ead', and his veriion was perhaps read at 
ths^t timo, but is now negleded ; for by *a 
book not neceffary, and owing its reputation 
wholly to its turn of didion, little notice can 
be gained but from thofe who can enjoy the 
graces of the original. To the dialogues of 
Fontenelie he added two compofed by him- 
felf I and, though not only an honefl: but a 
.piou9 mftn, dedicated his work to t|ie f arl of 
WhfartOHf .He ju4ged ikilfullyciho,Hgh of 
his Qwa iirtereft; |br Wharton, wh^n.l^e 
went lord lieutenant to Ireland, pfFer^d tp 
t»ke. Hughes with him>. an^ eftahlifl?. himj 
but Hughes* having. hppe§ or yrwnjfes from 
pother man in power, of fome provifioh 

E e 4 mor^ 
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more .fuitaUc to hit iaclimttion, declined 
Wharton's ofioTi and obtained nothing from 
(])e other^ 



He tranflated thcMi^t of'Molievei which 
he never oiFered to the Stage; and ccca£on# 
ally amufed himfelf with making' verfionis of 
favourite fcenes in other plays, 

Belng now received- as a wit among the 
wits, he paid his contributions lo literary 
undertakings, and affifted both the 7'atkr^ 
Speifator, ^aid Guardian. In 1712 he twuif- 
latcd Vertot's Hiftory of the Rewhaim of 
Portugal i . produced an Ode- toth ^reat^f of 
the Worlds from the Fragments of Orpheus ; 
and brought upon the Stage an opera, called 
(U^ypjiand TekmacAwy intended to {hew that 
the Bnglifh language might be very happily 
^apted to muiick. This was impudently 
pppofcd by thofe who Were employed ^in the 
Italian opera; and, what cannot be told with-^ 
put indignatioUi the intruders had fuch in^ 
tereft with the duke of Shrewlbnty, thea 
lord chamberlain^ vs4io had married an 
Italian, as to obt&in an obftni^ion of the 
profits, though not an inhibition of tho per^ 
formancc, _ . ' 1 .. . 

There 
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• TU^ere \rasat this time*a prc^edtformttl bjr 
Tonfon for a taranflatioiv of the Pharjhlia^ by 
feveral hands j and Hughes cngliflicd tl^ 
tenth book. But this dcfign, as muft often 
happen where the concKrccnce of many k he- 
ceffary^ fell to the ground} and the whole 
work was afterwards performed by R^We. 

■> » ■ 

» "... 

His acquaintance with the great writers 
©f his^ time, appears to have been rery gene- 
ral J but of his intimacy with Addifon therii 
is a ilsmttkable proof* It is told^ oh ^od 
authority^ that €ato was firii(hed an^ played 
by his^ perfiiafion- It had long' wafttecf tlie 
Iafta£t^ which he was defired by Addifbri to 
fupply> If the requeft wds fincere, it'pro-^ 
oeided from an .opinion, whatever il* was; 
ti^t did not kft longj for when' Htighes 
came in a week td ftiew him his firft aWebpti 
he found half an a£t written by Addifon 
feimfelf: . - i.on > 






He afterwards publiflied the works ofSfen^ 
Jir, with hisr Life, a Glofeiy, and a Difcourft 
cm Allegorical Poetry; a wdrk for 'whicH he 
was well qualifiedi^ asa judge of the bfeiutics 
of writings btit perhaps wanted an antiquai 
ry*s knowledge of the obfolete words, Hfe 

did 
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did not much revive the coriofity of tiierpiib. 
lidk; '£or near thiitjr y^ears elt^od before his 
edition was reprinted^ The ffjne year pro^ 
duced his Apollo ^nd Daphne^, of .which th^ 
fuccefs was very eanutftlyprodioted by Stede, 
who> wh^n the rage of party did nixtmiigatide 
him, ieems to hawe be^i aananxtf bcnmdieic 
benevolence. 



Hughes hi^ hitherto fWfff red; 
cations of a narrow . fortune ; but in 1717 
the lord chano<}llor Cowper fet him at cafe» 
by making him iecretvytotbi^Cofmxri^iis 
of the Peaces in . which he aftarnwd$» hy. a 
particular requcft;^ d^fired his facc^flbf iord 
Parker to continue ;him« He }^a^ nov^ ^Ur 
ence; but fuch is human lifct th^ he had it 
when his declining health <:ould neither air 
low him long pofleflion nor quick ODJoyo^snt^ 

His laft work was his tragedy, ^bc Skge ^ 
Damafcus i after which a iS/Vg-^ became a po-i- 
pul^ title. This play» which iliU c^iin[ue« 
on the St^^e, and qf which it is ulaaeceifaqr 
to add a private voice to fuch pQ^tinuaiice of 
approbation, is4Mita£k4 or ptint^ accprdiog 
%Q the author's original <lraugh^, or his fettled 
intention. He had made Piitf^^,'^|i9ftatiqp 
from his religion j after which the abhor- 
rence 
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renoc^dElin^aiiMttli^fbive bees jsafooftbicy . 
his mifcry would haflse teaaJ.aifr,.aiDad;'tIiC/ 
horrors of his repentance exemplary. The 
players,- lib^crer^ required) that tite ^uilfc of 

enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his vPe—. 
lations ihould lofe the benefit of his work^ 

cbrnpiifld With the attetation*. ' ' / * 

> • ■ 

. He^ww'iibw .weak Mfitb ft Ktigoi^iig dan- 
fwKiptioi^ iand ivcftaMe .tD j^rtt^^ ttte^t^i' 
iMta^^tyMiiraiifoi yigmp^iiti tris &c«ltfbsV 
thtit >^nly xeii daty^ tfefbi^ iiis 4efiK^^)y^ ^t^t6^ 
thei de^MKtiori^ to hf&^^aii^Fi]^ ]bi«l Co^tf^f/ 
On February I7,'i7^f9-^sfovthe:playwft^:i^c- 
prefented, and the author died. He lived 
ro hca;r tlkt-iP Wafe Wetl'^etdvea- b lit paid 
no regatli''«)' the in tellige^rfefc, -being then 
WhaSy tlSi^teyfed in tht Wedit^tioris Of a de- 
^rtihg 'C|i!5iftian. 



-I . 



A man of his character was undoubtedly 
jrcgrdttcd V and SliecdecdeVcSeod^ ail ei^^^inihc 
paper calkd 2^^?3l3i^tf/^,/to the memoi^ 
of his viitueti His life tis^ written fix fla^ 
Biographia with fome degceb of fa^dhrsibtd 
partiality ; and an account of him is prefix- 
ed to his works, by his relation the late Mr. 

Duncombe, 
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Duncombe» a man whofe blamelcfs elegance 
deferved the &me refpeift* 

The charader of his genius I fhall tran* 
fcribe from the correipondence of Svnft and 
Pope. 



T 
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** A month ago/' lays Swift, *^ was fcnt 
^* me over, by a friend of mine, the works 
of Joim^ Hughes^ Efquirt. They are in 
pro& and. verfe. . I neyerj heard of ^ 
^^ man in my life, yet I find jom pm^ ^ 
^^^ a Xubfcriher.. .. He is too grave a poet ior; 
^* me;, and I think among the imulS^a^V 
•^ , in. profe.as well stB verfe/* 

. To this Pope returns : ** To aniwer your^ 
*/ qyeftion as to Mr* Hughes i wl|at he want-: 
V.ed. in genius, he nude up a$ an hpneft 
** man; but he was of the clafs you thin]^ 
" him/' 

: in jSpence's coUedions Pope is made to 
fpcak-of him with ftill Icfs . reiped, as 
haying no claim to poetical nputation but 
from his tragedy. . . ^ 
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SHEFFIELD, 

B U C K I N G H A M S H I R E 



JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended from^ 
a long feries of illuftrious anceftors^ Was 
born in 1649, the fon of Edmund earl of 
Mulgra^e, who died 1658. The young 
lord was put into the hands of a tutor^ with^ 
whom he was fo little fatisiied, that he got 
rid of him in a fhort time, and, at an age not 
exceeding twelve years, refol veil to educate 
himfelf. Such a purpofe, formed at fuch an 
age, and fuccefsfully profecuted, delights as 
it is Arange, and inftrudts as it is real. 

■ 

His literary acquifitions are more wonder- 
ful, as thofe years in which they are com- 
monly made were fpent by hini in the tu-- 
mult of a military life, or the gaiety of a 
jCourt« When war was declared againfl the 
Putchthe wtot at feventeen on board the ijiip 
in wjbich prince Rupert and the duke of Albe« 

marlc 
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marlc failed, with the command of the^ fleet j 
but by contrariety of winds they were re- 
ftraincd from aftion. His zed* for the king's 
fcrvicc was recompenfed by the command of 
one of the independent troops of horfe, then 
raifed to protect thfe coafl. ^ 

Next yev - he reoeived a. fammons to par « 
liament, which> as he was then but eighteen 
years old, the earl of Northurnberland cen-- 
fared as at leaft • indecent, and* his 6bjedtion 
was allowed. He had a quarrel with th© 
eafl pf Rochcfter, which he faas.pei4iap$ too 
Oftentatioufly related, as Rocheftar's iiirvi- 
ving fifter, the lady Sandwich, is' (kid to have 
told him with very (harp reproaches. 

' When another Dutch war (167^) brofee 
out, he went again a volunteer in the (hip 
which the celebrated lord ©(Tory command- 
ed ; and there made, as he relates, two cu-*' 
rious remarks. 



€4. 



I have obferved two things, which 1 

dare affirm, though not^generally believed- 

^^ One wa^, that- the wind of ^ caBrnon-b^^ 

^* let,* thi^ugh flying neveffo ncar^ is- in-* 

^*^ papable of doing the leaft harm ; and, in-^ 

5 ♦•-decd^ 
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** doedv were it otherwife, ^o mgni above 
** deck would cfcapc. The other was? that 
'* a great fhot may be fometimes avoided, 
** eveiijag it flips, by chai)ging one's ground 
** a.Uttk; for, when the wind fometime* 
bleHv ^way the fn)o^k> it was fo clear ^ 
fun-ZhiJiy day that we could eafily perceive 
the: bvillets (th»t W€fp half-fpent) fali 
<* into thfe water, a»4 from th^ence bound up 
again aflaong U5,. whiqh giveg fu^cient 
timcffbr makiaga ftepor two on any fide; 
^^ though, in fo fwift a. motion, 'ti^ hard to 
judge wdLin what U«e th^ bullet comes, 
which, if miftaken, may by removing coft 
a man his life, inftead of faving it." , 






€€ 



€€ 
€€ 



His behaviour was fo favourably reprefentr?. 
e-d by lord OfTory, that he was advanced to 
the command of the Katherine, the bcft fe-. 
cond- rate (hip in the navy- 

He afterwards raifed a regiment of {pot, 
and commanded it as colonel • The land* 
forces were fent afhore by prince Rupert > 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly 
with Schombcrg. Hp was then appointed 
colonel of the old H&lland regiment, toge-: 
ther with his own ; andhadthe pnonaife of 
a garter, which he obtained in his twentyr 

'fifth 
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fifth year. He was likewife made gentk** 
man of the bed-chamber. 

' 4 

« 

He afterwards went into the French fer- 
Tice^ to learn the art of war under Turenne, 
but ftaid only a (hort time. Bein^ by the 
duke of Monmouth oppoied in his prcten- 
fions to the firft troop of horfe-guards, hc> 
in return, made Monmouth fufpe<%ed by the 
duke of York. He yras not long after, when 
the unlucky Monmouth fell into difgrace, 
recompenfed with the lieutenancy of York- 
fliire and the gpvernment of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his vfvj hoih. 
to military and civil honours and employ- 
ments ; yet, bufy as he was, he did not ne-> 
gle€t his ftudies> but at leaft cultivated poe- 
try ; in which he muft have been early con- 
iidered as uncommonly ikilful, if it be true 
which is reported, that, when he was yet not 
twenty years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurel: 

The Moors having befieged Tangier, he 
was fent (1680) with two thoufand men to 
its relief. A ftrange ftory is toid of danger 
to which he was uitentiionally expsied in a 
kaky Ihip, to gratify fpme refentful jealoufy 
3 of 
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t)#dift t^g, whoTtf kealth he th^f^fore w6uU 
neftt permit at his table^ till he &w him&lf 
fail a &dies pkt6j His i^oyagfs was pfO%)er^ 
oufly p^rfotmcdi i& three we^ks^ and thi 
Moor& vmkout a coitteft retired b^re himv 



. f 



$n jthiS; voyage he compofed thfi Fifi^ft y % 
licentious poenii fuel) as wap fashionable iiji 
thofe times, with little ppwiif of ioYentioa 
or propriety of fentimcnt. 

At. his return he found the King* kind* 
who perhaps had never been anjgry ; and he 

continued a wit and a courtier as before* 

• , • . . t . • ■ • I \ 

At the fucceffion of king James, to whotii 
he was intimately known, and by whom he 
thought himfelf beloved, he naturally ex^* 
pe6ted ftill brighter fun-fliine ; but all know 
how foon that reign began to gather clouds* 

• His expedtations were not difappointed ; he 
was immediately admitted into the privy 
council, and made lord chamberlain.' He 
accepted a place in the high commiffion, 
without knowledge, as he declared after the 
Revolution, of its illegality. Having few 
religious fcruples, he attended the king,: to 
mafs, and kneeled with the reft ^ but had nb 
difpofition to receive the Romifh Faith, or 

• V©L.n. Ff to 



k. 
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pliancc^ attempted to. c«ov<erti.yi»i jltc ^ 

waling to receive. iaib5i|^tto9^v«ri,'^|i^ 
had taken much pains to believe in God who 
made 1^'werM and '^ hieiiin.it} :llftt4»r 
he flioutd not be taAly :ftt6stuicd-;t6^ man 
mas qwts, and made Gvd^agaiair. .. 



»•*• ♦ 



• • • r« 



:r 



A pointed .fcntence is. bftilowq^.^i^ ipdc^ 

ccflivc tranfmiflion on the laft whom/it u^U} 

" t '*' * 

lit : thi^ cenfure of traofubft^ti^iationK wbat« 

*■ ' ■ » 

ever -be its value^ was uttered Jo/^g ago by 

Anne ABuw, one of.thc Jrjft,fa^r^Jfe^ tl^ 
Frotaeftant . Religion, who : ia. itfef^ tiflf^ flf 
Henry YIU. was tortured- iii the Tower^j 

concerning.! which thei» is reafofh to woq4^ 
that it was^not known to . the; Hifls)^i;m of ti^ 
Reformatiqju • 

: In thctRevoluticm^ be. acquiefe€jd, though 
he did not promote . it. . Ther^ ,yr^ .giyqe a 
defign of aifociating.hin:«in.the/invi.tati?yi 
of the prince of Orange 5 but the earl of 
Shrewfbury difcouraged the $ttt£;nipt^ Vj; de- 
claring .that Mulgraye would never co^cyf* 
This king William afterwards told him^ ai»I 

:. . : afked 
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aikMxtltfttrlse would Ja*ve-4oise if the pno- . 
poT^) )iaklf biet n^ Made. ^ Sin, CnA htyj JUfomld 
JdVjf dy0mr$4^it:to tieMng wJkcm I then . 
feroedk -. : To'' which: Kiifg William replied^ 
I eaniiatMam you. 



^■x 



Ifinding king James irremediably ex;- 
eluded^ . he voted for ; the : conjunftive. fo- 
vcreignty, upon this principle, . . that . he 
thought the titles of the prince and his con-* 
^rt^ eqfual; atid it w&uld pleaie the prince 
their priDtedor to- have a fhare in the fc^* 
vfrtignty. This vote gratified king WiU 
liamr-^ ' y«t> either' by the king's .diftruft or 
h|S ^ own dlfcpfttent, he lived foiae 3^ear$ 
vithout ^inploynient. . H$ looked on the 
kis^ ^ith mal^vofence^ and^ if his vorfe^ or 
Bis .p^j^ nu^ be credited, with contempt. 
H« HITid^ ;i|ptwithftanding this averfionor in** 
di^rcQicej made mar(|uis of; Normanby 
( 1 694) ; but flill oppofed the court on 
fome important queftions j yet at lailhe was 
xjeceiycid into the ca^iqetr- council , with a 
peiifien!i frf^ three thoufa^d pounds. 



* 1 * 



1^ At. the? acceffion 'x>jF queen Anne^ whom 
he \r&ifl to have coftjtr^d when they were 
ljoth'5»uw|j, hf wa& highly fayoured. Be-r 
«> ; ;; F ? 2 fore 



i 



/ 
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lord pi-iVj'fta-, and foon'^r- WW iftnMfc-'- 

imeis then liamed cdxntniffibner for trokiflg 
with the Scots about the Vili6!l-} ^aM^ris 
made next year ^rft duke of Normant^, and 
then of BucklirihamfliifA, thtffc Miig-Ci- 
ffofted 'to* be fomewhere a Iktfent'tWm to' 
the tJtte of Buckingham. 






« ♦ f - 



Spdfi after; bebcmihg jealous of tke ^d l>f 
Marlborough, he rcfigned the pd^f^, a»|t 
joined the difcontented^ Tories in $i\ski^ 
extremely offenfive to tljo Q^ceti, &»^ infit-r' 
ing the priiicef^ Sophia to Bnglandi Tbs 
Queen ^o^rted him hack with.afl'^sffib^lH^s 
th4ii that of the charicellorihip-, MAifeh*Le^e^* 
fufedi Hfe now rietirdd - from btttitefe|:attdt 
built tKat-houfe in tft^ePark, vrfekih l»4W^ 
the Queen's, iipoii giroiihd grahtedi^^-^ 
Crown.' 



- ^- . • • : ' .- 
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When-fchte rfiiftafttjr Wis ^^hangwf («7io^; 
he wa$ made Ibrd ch«ltt»beidaiii el<tl9» faailfi^ 

■■■■•■ ■ -V. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

hold, and concurred in all tranfa6tk>ns of tha$ 
tfeiei txct^t that 'Hb endtftWtitreid ro^ftiOted 
the Cital^hs. 'After '¥k& Q^ti\ acMte» ho 
be^e%''cdn{Hnt'''«i^d6ttt ^ 4tb'ep^y 

'■ ' • and 



? 



to have amuiied himielf ]by/;iirrkii^ 4^ tvjrQ, 
f ^^§e4ies. IJe died Fgbnwiy 34, i ^go-? i , 



yftk thfiee married t by hit two firft 
?vivcs tie ha<i tio children : by kis tliiFdjp w]io> 
was the <JttigRti6f of king Jaiii^ by the ceUn-' 
tcft of Dordicifer, and tlje widow of the €arl 
df Angicley, be baBv feefidte ethir ckildreii 
that died early, a fon bofii in i7i6> wlio dk4 
in 17359 ^a^p^^ <^ €nd to-tbe liiite of Shef« 

field. ' It is obfer yabte that the Dttl^'s three 

< ■ - ■ •■ ■ - 

wives wete all widows^ Thd Dtotchefs died^ 
in 1742. 

His chairadk^ is ftot tQ be |>r^ 
|}iy of irtiitatian, itis religioa he may -be fup* 
pofed to have learned from Hob.besy and 1)1$ 
inorality was fuch as naturally proceeds from 
Joofe opinions. His fentiments witjb refpe^ 
to women he picked up in the court of 
Charles, and his principles concerning pro- 
perty wert fuch as a gami];ig*tabr<i fupplies. 
He was cenfured as covetous, and. Jhas been 
fiefended by an inilance of inattention to his 
aifii^s>^;if^4 man^gbt Qot at oqc)^ be eor- 
i»HS>tAA % 'Avarice and Idjif^npfs. Hf; is, iaid» 
^0^^y€)r^ ^ b^vf |ha4 miu^ tenderqeis^, and. 



^ We beeh vttf rduly 'to Uptlb^ IbF Hi» 
violence of pifBod. ' " ' "' ' - 






He is introduced into the late oolledioa 
only aa. a pM^i; a^u£jv^ credit the te^ 
mony of his contemporaries,^ he was a|ioet 
of no vulgar rank* But favmir and iuteij 
are now at anendi-'Criticifi^ i» n<> lon^ei. 
fpftened by 'his bounties or -awcti; by his. 
fplendof, ^nd, .beii^g «ble ^ to take a more 
fteady view, difcov^pi* hvto to; be- a writer 
that i£>metinKS glimniejrsi but i^rely^ihines, 
feebly Uborious^ jand^ at . bfift^bi»iu pretty- 
His £>ngs are upon conunon topicks^^ 
hopeS) and grieves^ and repents,ittni dcfpairs, 
and rejoices, like any pther niak^r 5>f little 
fbpzas.: to be" great, he hardly tries 4 tp l3wp 
gay, h hardly in Ijis.ppwcr. . . ,. 



♦ * • k » 



In the Effay oh Satire he was always fup-. 
pofed to have had the help of Dryden, His 
EfTay on Poetry is the great work, for which 
he was^praifed by Rofcommon, Drydcn, and 
Pope, and doubtleTs by * riiany ' hidre whole 
eulogies have penuicd. 



*■<«•» 



" tJtoon thi^ piece he appears to have let a 
high value j for he ■Wai all liis iiffeiTti|)f oving* 
it by fucccffivt-w^ffefsi^fo tliat^ Acre- « 

'^ ' fcarcely 



fc^<^mm?^f9M:f?^iid,oi .F%h the 

laft edition differs more from the nrft. 
jAmon^ other ^HangcsV. fnenti<3h is nia^ of 

Written zkdt the^^fir/l '^4|9^edffance^ of the 
ESay4 
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At thei:I^e when this work firft appeared* 
Miltoa's faine was not. yet fully eftablilhed, 
and therefore Taflb apd Spenfer were i^i be- 
jTore him. .The two laft lines were thcjftu 
'The Epick Poet^ fays he, 

.^U^i|bOTe Mi^ton'slofty flig|hts.preyail 
:^cpeed w^re ^?:tat Torquatpi and where greater 
Speofer faiK'. ^ , :, 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was 
fhortened, and the order of names continued; 
but now Milton is at laft advanced io the 
higheil place, and the^ j);airage.tbus.ad)vi^ 

Muft above Taflb's lofty flightt pt^Vjfil; * i 
Succeed where Spcnfer, and ev'n Milton^tftfilK : , 

Amendments are feldom made without fbme 
token of a rent : lofty does not fuit Taflb fo 
well as Milton. 

One celebrated line feems to be borrowed* 
The Eflay calls a perfed charafter 

♦ ♦ - . f 

7 A faultlefs 



^ faultlpis lAonHer ^hich tHt world ne'df l^#i 

^caUgcr ia hi^ poem$ terms YiT^lJne l(ibi 
vfumfirum. Sheffield can fc ^cely be fi)ppofe4 
toWc xp2A Scaligcr'8:,pQetry4 pcrlwjps^ he 
found the words in a quotation* 

Of this Eflay^ which Dryden has exalted 
£b highly, it may lie juftly' laid that the pre^* 
cepts are judicious, fometipies new, and 
often happily exprefled i but there are^ after 
all the emendations^ many we^ lii^s,. and 
fome ftrange appearances of negligeiice ; as, 
when he gives the laws of elegy, he infifts 
upon connection and coherence; without 
which, fays he, 

Tis epigram; 'tis point, ^tSsr wiat youwill r 
But not an elegy, nor writ with ikiU, 
No Panegyrick,nor a£oopcr^s Hill; 

Who would' not fuppofc that Waller's Pa^- 

negyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill wera , 
Elegies? 

His verfes arc often infipid i byii his me* 
moirs are lively and agreeable 5 he had the 
perfpicuity and elegance of an hiftorian, but 
pot the fire and fancy of a poet. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME* 




